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ABVBflTBSEMBNT. 


jThk  folLonwg  Nartatiye  was  origixiaUy 
prefixed  to  the  "  Poetical  Works"  of 
Johnson,  ia.  the  general  edition  of  the 
<^  Wocks  oC  th»  BritiBb  Poets,  with^  Pre- 
Osutes,  Biographical^  aad  Critical/'  print- 
ed in  1795. 

A  separate  edition  was  printed,*  the 
same  year,  in  octav;o,  accelerated  so  as 
to  exdude  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  an  opportunity  for  ai  revisal 
miglit  have  supplied. 

Both  ediidona  ha^ng  been^  during  a 
considerable  time,  out  of  prints  and  a 


VI 


new  edition  called  for,  in  the  interve- 
ning period,  the  subject  has  been  thought 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  the  researches.of 
which  it  has  afforded  the  basis,  but  still 
likely  to  interest  the  public. 

In  revising  the  Narrative  for  a  new 
edition,  an  opportunity  has  been  found 
of  supplying  several  deficiencies,  both  in 
the  chronological  series  of  events,  and 
the  critical  account  of  writings,  which 
the  compendious  brevity  of  a  Preface 
rendered  unavoidable  ;  and  of  annexing 
occasional  annotations,  illustrative  of 
personal  history,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more. 

The  notices  of  the  venerable  Anno- 
tator  concerning  his  illustrious  friend, 
are  printed,  without  any  alteration, 
from  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  second 
edition,  prepared,  in  the  intimacy  of 
friendship,  for  the  use  of  this  edition,  in 
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1805,  a&d  distinguished  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  bis  name* 

It  is  impossible  to  suppt^ss  the  re« 
flection,  that  the  preparation  of  this  vo- 
lume has  been  protracted,^  amidst  the 
interruptions:  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  suf- 
ficiently heavy  for  mortali^,  till  the 
amiable  and  learned  Prelate,  to  whose 
recollections  it  owes"  its  best  recommend- 
ation, has  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  wants 
himself  an  affectionate  memorial  of  his 
excellencies  and  virtues,  and  his  emi- 
nent services  to  literature  and  religion. 


1st  JVoy  1815.  f 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


Jl  HE  events  of  the  life  of  Johnson,  who  has 
writtaD  the  lives  of  so  mMij  emineiit  persons, 
and  so  much  enriched  <nir  natioDsl  stock  of 
biography,  criticism,  and  moral  instruction, 
have  been  related.bjr  friend  and  foe,  by  pane- 
gyrists and  satirical  defamers,  by  the  lovers  of 
aneodotey  and  the  ibllowers  of  party,  with  a 
diligetice/of  research,  «  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  a  vari^  of  illustration,  unexampled  in 
the  rarords  of  literature. 

Besides  several  slight  sketches  of  his  life  by 
uiiknown  authors,  taken  sometimes  with  a  fa- 
Toorable  flattering  pencil,  sometimes  in  the 
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broader  style  of  caricature,  ample  biographical 
accounts  of  him  have  been  given  to  the  world 
by  Mr  Tyers,  Mrs  Piozzi,  Dr  Towers,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Mr  Boswell,  and  Mr  Murphy,  who 
were  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  wrote  from 
personal  knowledge.  Their  several  publica- 
tions, which  place  his  character  in  very  dif- 
ferent and  often  opposite  points  of  light,  by 
exhibiting  a  striking  likeness  of  the  features 
of  his  mind,  which  were  strong  and  prominent, 
and  by  recording  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
his  wisdom  and  wit,  hwe  exquisitely  grmtified 
the  lovefs  <d  literary  biography,  md  ittgeiy 
contributed  to  the  instruction  add  entertain*^ 
ment  erf*  mankind.  ^  . 

The  publications  of  Mr  Tyersjp  Mn  Piout^ 
Dr  T-owerSy  and  Mr  Murphy,  come  under  t^ 
description  of  ^Biographical  Sketriieii,'.  ^Anec- 
dotes,' and  *  Essays,'  composed  with  little  re* 
gard  to  discrimination,  but  aspifiag*  above  tii* 
titles  that  are  given  to  them,  by 'felicity  of 
narration  and  copiousness  and  variety  of  iittel- 
ligence.  Those  of  Sir  John  Uawkinr  and  Mr 
Boswell  are  more  elaborately  composed,  and 
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cBlitle  them  to  the  ^xlusive  appdlation  of  his 
biographers. 

The  narrative  oC  Sir  John  Hawkins  con- 
tains h  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  and 
useful  observaitions,  which  few  men  but  its 
author  could  have  brought  together ;  but  a 
vety  small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  person  who 
is  the  sulyect  of  his  biographical  commemora^ 
tion.  The  ponderous  incumbrance  of  foreign 
mattij^  sepias  to  overload  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  friend,  and,  in  the  account  of  his  own 
Ufe^  to  leave  hiA  sclurcely  visible.  He  appears 
to  be  a  worthy^  and  well-informed  man ;  but 
bepossesites  neitbiir  animation  nor  cmrectness, 
^qifUisidn,  of  intelleet,  nor  elegance  of  taste. 
He  writes  without  much  feeling  or  sentiment, 
jttd  displays  few  marks  of  the  desiderium  ckari 
oapUiii  .f:Hia  wiork  is  htovy;  cold,  and  prolix ; 
but  theteare  discdveridile  in  it  a  vein  of  pure 
]»0C>rali^,.0ian7  viduible  notices  of  contempo- 
rtttybi^graph]^',- and  many  gleiims  of  good 
arase  and  c^ilifigs  of  humMiity,'  sometimes 
che<4^  tgF'^norAlice,  aiKl  sometimes  by  pre- 
judice. 

A3 
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Thenarrative  of  Mr  Boswell  is  written  with 
more  comprehension  of  mind,  acctiracy  of  in- 
teUigence,  clearness  of  narration,  and  elegance 
of  language ;  and  is  more  strongly  marked  by 
the  amiable  features  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance. He  was  peculiarly  fitted  (or  the  tad^ 
of  recording  the  sayings  and  actions  of  his 
iUustrious  friend,  by  hk  assiduous  attention^ 
and  habitual  reverence.  From  the  commefice- 
ment  of  his  acquaintance  with  him,  be  had 
the  scheme  of  writing  his  life  constantly  in 
view;  and  continued  his  collections,  with  pierse- 
rering  diligence,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
He  gave  a  specimen  of  his  being  able  to  pre- 
serve his  conversation,  in  a  characterirtie  and 
lively  manner,  in  his  **  Journal  of  a  Tour  td 
the  Hebrides."  His  veneration  and  esteem 
for  his  friend  induced  him,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  to  go  through  the  laborious  task  of  di- 
gesting and  arranging  the  immense  jnass  of 
materials,  which  his  own  diligence  and  the 
kindness  of  pthers  had  fumishe4  him,  and  of 
forming  the  history  of  his  life ;  which  was  re- 
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ceired  bjr  the  world  with  most  extraordinary 
avidity. 

'  Xenophon'itf  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  may 
possiUy  have  suggested  to  Mr  Boswell  the 
idea  of  pfeseming  and  giving' to  the  world  iiie 
MemorabiHa  of  }m  veAraMe  friend^  bat  he 
proliBBsea  to  bavefoUowed  the  model  of  Mascm 
in  bb  ^  Menours  of  Gray/'  He  has,  boiAsever, 
the  advatitage  of  Mason^  in  the  qoantfty, .  va- 
riety, and  ridwess  of  his  materials.  To  com- 
pare biseoUecttons  with  the  most  esteemed  of 
thai  dass  of  compiliements  known  by  the  namie 
of  ^  Books  in  Jbui,"  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  them.  The  incidental  eonversatitms  between 
ao  emineiit  fm  Hiitraot6r  of  manfemd  and  his 
fiiends^liienilmeraua  body  oiiomdc^thtes,  literary 
andfaeo|p«pliiqdr  andithe  ^^effer^^.v^bicb  are.oc- 
easionally  interspeta^,  and  naturally  .intr<^ 
duced  in-  tbe  narrative  part  of  his  Bxx^le 
collections,  open  and  disclose  to  the  eager 
enriority  •of  rational  and  laudable  inqui- 
ry, an  immense  storehouse  of  mental  trea- 
sury which  far  enceedv^  in  merit  and  value. 
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the  volaminQus  ^tAyMtioM  of  ike  ^iaie  and 
witty  sayings  of  the  learned  and  ingiaidow 
nea  of  other  nations*  With  sooie  veaiid  ex- 
c^tkmt  on  the  teore  bf  vamtj)  the  exaggpera^ 
tiOD  6f  panegyric,  and  the  miniite  tittl.6>tat<te 
of  anecdote  ^,  and  sfime  inexcusable  aaeeil- 
tikms^n  the  soore  of  nniHgnlty,  «he  joitcelnre^ 
aentation  of  pnVate  character,  and  the  niila^ 
tion  o£  the  confidtnoe  of  soeie^,.  hit  .work 
exhibits  the  moit<  copious,  hitereBting,  aad 
finished  picture  of  the  life  and  opimons  of 
a  wise  and  learned  man  thdt  was  erer  cona^^ 
crated  by  the  iseal  of  Iriehdridp  to  pMtfamii^ 
ons  repatation. 

Hie  eccentricities  of  Mr  Baswdl  have  been 
the  sid»ject  of  ridicidei  in  vanona  diffecmt  fionna 
and  paUicaiions,  by  men  of  siqieiifieial  nadn^ 
standing  and  taidicrous  flmcy.  .  His  fidUnga  it 
is  useless  to  detail ;  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach 

« It  is  surely  an  exception  more  thsn  venial  lo  vi^lfla 
one  of  the  first  and.most  sacred  laws  of  society,  by  pub- 
lishing private  and  unguarded  conversation  of  unsuspeci* 
ing  compttiy  into  wfaidi  he  mm  aoddentally  aimitloi. 
Bishop  Pirot. 
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tfjmiMOHcenwre*.  Many  have  supposed 
kiiB  io\bft  a  'Bi^re  rdlster.  of  the  sayiBgr  of 
aftlleFst^^but  ^'jKissMsed  coflsiderable  iBtelleo- 
AUatpMrns^  for  which  he  hafrBOtJMl  sufic^ot 
ora£t.  &i8.maaifSe6iio  every  spader;  of  di^ 
oammenU  that  he  could  aever  have.co^ef^ted 
Mdta  ntass.of  infiptmalion  and  just  dhnrra^ 
4Mnait.httmw  Mf^  aa  his  very  iastracUve 
and.  eoMoMiniAg,  work  ocmlainfi^ 'without  gmat 
atttni^  of  Mmd  and  iimch  varioMs.  know- 
ledgft;  lae  Jw;  Mter  .e€«id.  have  displayed  *  his 
oottHitiouiitfolWelgria'  K^  had  he  not 
jKisrtiSfAia  piotttrrtque  Imngwi^B^  a  happy 
'  tmiforf iniBirttef  fmd  wijl»#naiidi'a»  e«^^  flu^aA 
dtqitBpe^flftkaiateA  to  yecowiwead-  fV«i  ado» 
thaciQMrittinfjjai  siihjecCs^  without  deviating 

;jMiii  rcm#ing  the  life  el  this  extraordinary 
flWB^afkarhb  jchMea  SrmidSi  an  eplargeiaent 
of  th^alock  of  Johnsdniam^  already, in  the 

*  He  died  at  London^  Mav  19-  1795,  ix^  the  55th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  miuiy  failings^  and  many  vutues; 
and  nmaij^widmUk  qMlides^  uliich  fredomimleft  evet  the 
fiailtie^  incident  to  hvmaa  nature. 
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possession  of  the  public,  is  not  the  prino^)al 
object  of  attention.  Without  the  advantsq^ 
of  personal  knowledge,  the  present  writer^hM 
not  the  presumption  to  suppose  himself  ^liaU^ 
fied  to  improve,  by  a  few  after^trokes  of  a  ca» 
sual  hand,  the  most  perfect  ^irtrait  of  an 
eiAinent  man  that  ancient  or  modam  ^tifavM 
have  beheld ;  nor  tlie  temerity  to  courta  0M«- 
parison  with  his  predecessors,  in  itbeir  exdu^ 
sive  pretensions  to  copiousness  of  tet^fgenc^ 
and  variety  of  illustration.  He  bab  ivo  secret 
anecdotes  to  bring  to  light,  no  private  <^iuiiiMii 
to  communicate,  no  resMrfcable  sayingsto  re^ 
cord,  and  no  new  facts  to  embetlisfa  his  harrar' 
tive.  Every  thing  to  which  the  tameiof  thai 
great  writer  could  givie  importaiitis  liaa  bee* 
gleaned  with  a  minuteness  of  research,  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied.  Every  tUng 
that  is  known  concerning  his  private  charao- 
ter,  and  the  particularities  of  his  conduct,  have 
been  published  without  diatinction.  Nothing 
is  left  the  present  biographer,  but  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  the  coUectiona  in  the  bands  of 
the  public,  to  form  a  right  idea  of  what  should 
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lie  gkren  to  the  workU  and  what  should  be 
withhdd;  and»  with  a  view^to  popular '  in* 
formatioii,  to  collect  what  is  diffused,  to  givt 
a  concise^  yet  lulU  a  faithful,  yet  tempenite,  ac« 
count  of  his  persoaal  history  and  literary  pro« 
ductions^  d^ested  in  the  form  of  a  ehronicle; 
subjoinii^  an  estinate  of.  his  ch4nacter,  an 
examioation  of  his.  writings,  4lie  4;t8^ppipn^ 
of  hit  biogn^hers^  and  the  judgmentf.  ^.  con* 
tempfNfary .  fafitdcs.. 

'  Saisubl  Johnson. was.. bom  it  'Lidifield ., in 
Staflbinddkfare,  September  7,;  I7es,  ,Qv.&  His 
iatheiv'Michael  Johnson,  was  a  natite.of  Cub* 
ley;  a  smaM  Tillage  m  Derfajhihirew  of  obseuire 
eoctaraction,  who  settled  in  LidfaM&eld  as  a  book- 
aeUer,  and  carried  on  that  business  at  all  the 
neighbouiing  towns  on  market  days ;  1>ut  was 
so  reqiecftidUe  aa  to  be  made  one  of  tike*Wigis* 
trates  of  thpit  city  ^.  He  was  a  man  of  a  large 
flod  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  actire 
mind ;  but  was  alwfays  tal^t  toa  moriiiid  me* 

*  He  setved  Uie  oflkde  of  sheriff  k  1709^  ai^r  bailiff 
in  f|7il8^  wfd  senior  bailiff  in  172^* 


JP^. 
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kmeholy*  He  wais*  a  zetAmn  bi^^dmrdk  man 
and  Jacobite ;  though  he  reconciled'  hinueii^ 
by  casuistical  ai^ulMfats;  of  expedienirf  and 
necessity,  to  take  the  bdths>  inposed  bjrv  the 
Government.  He  was  d  pretty  g^bd  Latin 
scholar;  tod  being  aialian  of  good  sense  and 
Aill  in  his  trade,  he  acqaired  a  reasonable 
share  <if  #ealtln  of  which  he  after#anls  lost 
the  greatest  part,  iiy^  engaging  mupKxktsflilty 
in  the  manufacture  of  parchmeat.  He  had 
a  brother  ^f  the  name  of  Andrew,  >  wdtt^rfw 
some  tinie,  kept  the  ring  in  Snritlifltld^  ap- 
propriated to  wrestlers  aad  boisers/  and  .Was 
so  renttarkabte  for  his  strength  and^Ull  bk 
tiie  art  of  stttack  tod  defence,  that  ^  he  waa 
never  thrown  or  xxMiqMr^^*  His-  mptfter, 
Sarahs  F^rdi  descended  of  an  amrient  race  jof 
subSMtotfad  yeomattry  in  WanvriBkAir^  /was 
the  Bister  of  Dr  Joe^^h.  Ford,,  a.  pfayfeaciaA^of 
gfeat  e«inettce,  aad  father  of  theBeTiiiiCayv 
nelius  iV>rd^ofaaplaui  to  tiie  Earl  aTjChesten^ 
^field,  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Par- 
son near  the  punch-bowl,  in  H(^;affth'8  f^Mo^* 
dem  Midnight  Conversation ;"  a  man^'i^wiiose 
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alnlittes^  imfteid  df  furni^liinf  convivial  merrv* 
ment  to  the  voluptntas  and  dis8oliifir»  inight 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtu* 
oita  and  the  wise^."  She  waa  a  woman  of 
diithlguiBhed  understandingj!  phidence,  and 
pietjr.  Thej  irere  well  advaaded  in. years 
when  thej  mairrfed>  afeid  hail  otAy  attotber 
chUd»  laamed  Nathanld^  who  succeeded  biii 
latb^  in  his  business ;  of  wJMe  s^aalj  ^icit 
Im  brother  has  been  heai*d  to  speak  with  pridi 
andtrfeamre*  *      .u  t. 

DarJDg  tiie  peried  ibf  inlaaof  all>  childnn 
are  prddi^es  of  jfbrm.  And  uMersJtoMding  to 
their  partets.  With  a  natural  fiilidkieas  tbcfy 
ttaggeralit  evCTy  sjrmptom  of  ^eas«  into  the 
perfectdoflL^of  wisdottH'  and  dee^eabe  evtir^  fti^ 
ture  with  an  adventitious  grace.  If  the  olijiect 
of  their  admiration  should  at  more  mature 
years  become  distinguished  for  excellence,  it 
is  hoped  that  we  may  believe  wondersi  of  the 
child,  because  we  have  se^ti  greatness  in  the 
man.  Hence,  in  our  fondness  for  the  mar- 
rellous^  the  traditions  of  the  nursery  respect- . 

•  Ufe  of  Fenian* 


■^ 
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mg  such  persons  are  dmpMed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  and  riedted  with  liH  thif 
confidenbe  of  truth.  -i  * 

Every  great  genius  miist  liegin  -wiiifng^  pt^ 
digy ;  and  it  is  not  ta>be  sujpposed  thkt^Mhn^ 
son  should  be  without  Bttestatipns  of  tliese 
miracles  of  early  genius,  which  are  believed 
Irp-  some  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  attiiinment 
of  future  pre-eminence;  as  thaifruiMi^b^ijId 
be  preceded  by  the  Uo^onu '  Aiiroug  irfher 
stories  of  his  infant  precocity,  generally  eirbu- 
lated,  and  generally  belielreil,  we  'Are^Mld  'hy 
Mrs  Pioozi  »iid  Sir  John  Hawldn^  thid,  at 
the  age  o^^hre^  yettrs;  he*  trod  by  acddie^t  \a^ 
on  one  of  a  brood  of  eleven  ducldiiigs;^  and 
killed  it,  and  uporl  that  oarasidn  ina<te)^jbe  M{ 
lowing  Verses  :  m  1 '  •  i! . i .. 

Here  lies  good  miiBter  duck,  -  ,  !  :' ,  . 

Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on; 

If  it  hadlivMy  it  hadbeen'^oo^/i^i^,  -     *    » 

For  then  ve'dihad  aooiUoTie.  J/ !(!  • 

This  prodigy  is  searqelj  expeeded  Jy^/the 
bees  on  Plato's  lips,  or  the  doves  that^rovered 
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the  infant  poet  with  leaires  and  flowers ;  for 
bow  should  a  child  of  three  years  old  make 
r^sfuhur  verses,  and  in  alternate  rhjnme  ?  The 
internal  evidencie  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
an3r<testinumy  that  these  verses  could  be  the 
production  of  a  child,  of  such  an  early  age. 
But,  fej  \good  fortune,  credulttj  is  relieved 
frem  itiat  burden  of .  doidi^t,  by  Johnson's  hav* 
ing  himself  assured  Mr  Boswell^  that  they 
were  nitfi4^  ^  ^  father^  who  wishod  th»[i  to 
pass  for  his  son's.  He  added^  **  my  father 
was  a  fpol^h  0I4  m^  that  is  to  say^  foolish 
in  talking  ejf  bis  children.''  He  always  seemed 
mortified  at  ine  recollection  of  tbe  bustle  hb 
father  made  to  e:dubit  him  as  a  prodigy  ^ 
early  understanding*  ^*  That/'  said  he  to  Mrs 
Pfoiftd,  **  is  the '^leat  misery  of  late  marriages; 
the  unhappy  pfodvce  of  thepi  becomes  the 
plaything  of  dotage  *." 

He  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
unwholesome  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 

.M    .*•<    *  Mn  Fiossi'fl  Anecdotes,  p.  14. 
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King's  EtU  ^.  JaccbiteB  at  that  time  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  tlia  xojral  touch.  His  mother, 
yiekUng  to  this  superstitious  notion,  and  tb^ 
oorresponding  advice  of  Sir  John  Flojer,  then 
a  {llqrsician  at  Lichfield,  in  her. anxiety  for  his 
dore,  when  he  was  two  yesrs  old  carried  him 
to  Lfoodon^  where  he  was  actually  touched  by 
Queen  Anne  f  •    But  the  disease,  too  obstinate 


l^.^«  I  was, 'by  tny  fiitbcr*«  pertuasipn,  pot  to  one 
Marcl/Bw,  commoolj  called  Bellison,  the  servant  or  wife 
of  a  servant  of  my  father,  to  be  nursed,  in  George- 
lah^;  itrfaere  my'tnodier  visited  me  every  day.  Dr  Swin- 
fmi  told  n)^ ;th»(  the  sprofi4^M«:il^n9  whi<jjl)>affliet^  inew 
prpceeded  /rom  th^e  bad  humours  of  the  nurse,  whose 
son  had  the  same  distemper*  My  mother  thought  my 
disease  derited  fVem  her  &aAy}>  -  Atmaii,  Ac.  p.  lOi 

f  This  healing  ^ift  is  said  to  hB^veheen  derived  tf>  the 
kings  of  England  from  Edward  the  'Confessor,  who  per- 
formed  the'  first  cure  c^  this  kind.  *  ^e  hst  of  our  prin- 
ces that  practised  this  delusion  was  Queen  Anne.  In  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  year.  1707,  is  inserted  a  procla- 
mation, inviting  her  scrofulous  subjects  to  receive  the  be- 
nefit of  this  inherent  power.  The  ritual  Ar  this  ofiee 
is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Sparrow's '  Collection  of  Articles, 
Canons,' &C.  and  in  most  of  the  impressions  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  printed  in  Queen  Anne's  re^.  See  Bar- 
rington's  '^  Observations  on  Ancient  Statutes^"  p.  107. 


to  yield  to  remeilieft  more  powerful,  greatly 
di8figur0d  )iis  couDtenaiM^e,  naturally  hargh  and 
rugged  ^,  impaired  ids  bearing,  and  deprived 
llim  of  the  sigb^t  of  his  left  «ye  ;  of  wlucfa  he 
hag  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  never  remem* 
|>j^ed  to  haT9  eiyoyed  t^e  use^  *^  The  dog,*' 
aaid  he,  "  ^ever  was  good  for  any  thing/' 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  JBoglish  by 
Pame/Olfyer,  a  widow,  who  kept  a«diool  for 
yoyuig  children  in  l^ohfield.  His  next  instmo 
tf^,  in  English)  was  »  i»aster  whom  he  fami* 
lia^fy,  called  Tpm  Qcofrn,  whOi  he  said,  <«  puiv 
lishe^  a  spdlingtbook,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Univebsb-*'  At  eight  years  old  he  begsp  to 
learn  Latin  in  th^  free-school  of  Lidifleld,  at 
first  under  the  care  of  Mr  Hawkins,  the  un*. 
der-master,  whom  be  has  descHbed  as  ^'  a  man 
fkilful  in  hip  little  way."*  With  hiin  he  wq» 
tinmt  t^o  years ;  *  period,  **  which,**  he  says, 

*  Hig  countenance  was  not  so  harsh  and  rugged  as  has 
been  misrepresented,  and  no  oAerwise  disfigured  by  the 
King's  Evil  than  iis  having  a  scar  under  one  o£  his  jaws, 
whsve  s<iBe  hunour  bad  beoi  opened;  but  aftefwirds 
healed*  And  this  beiog  only  a  simple  scar,  attended 
with  no  discoloration,  excited    no   dipgust^     BisaoiP 

PXRCY. 
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^  I  remember  with  pleasure;  for  I  was  mdulged 
and  caressed  by  my  miaster,  and,  I  think,  really 
iexcelled  the  rest^.  He  was  then  removed  to 
the  upper  seh^ool,  and  put  under  Mr  Hblbrook; 
whom  Dr  Taylor  has  described  as  **  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  best '  scholars,  and  besC 
preachers  of  bk  ^e  f  .*•  Mr  Hunter,  the  head- 
master, under  whose  tuition  he  rose  progressive- 
ly, was  a  very  j-espectable  teacher,  and  a  worthy 
man;  but,  according  to  his  account, was  <*  vetf 
severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe.*'  He  had 
ior  his  school^feHdws^  Dr  James,  Author  of  tii^ 
^'  Medicinal  Dictionary;"  and  inventor  of  the  fe- 
'ver-powder,*Mr'Lowe,  canoti  of  Windsor;  Dr 
Taylor,  ^efcekidary  of  Westminster  and  rector 
of  Maiket<Boswoith ;  Mr  Congreve,  chaplain 
♦o  Archbishop^  fioidter,  and  Mjr  Hector,  sur- 
geon m  fiihikihgliam  t.  With  Dt  ^^lor  and 
Mr  Hector,  he  afterward^  miuntained' a  parti- 
cular intimacy.  . 

*  Annals,  &c,  p.  25. 

•^ffip^ff^WM  jti&  of  JohoBoo,  VoL  i,  p.  ^1.  ed.  1799. 

t  Among  other  eminent  men,  Addison,  Wollaston, 
Crarrick,  Buriiqp  Nekton,  &c.  were  educated  at  this  semi- 
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WhUe.at.sbhool)  he  is  said  by  lit  Hactor 
to  ksve  bcentiiHlolent^  aild  av«ne  ftote  study. 
But  the  procrastination  of  his  stadka  sdaiM 
Mither  to  have  ftmeMeA  the  timdj  perfof nu 
aiUaBLttf  his  elercmt^  mi'  t6  have  Uemtsfaed 
them  arttfc  inaccuracies ;  for  '*  he  wari  narar 
hnoira  <o  have  bec»  ecnrected  at  sehooly  an*  . 
less  fill-  taUdi^  and  Hmt^iag  tftbtr  bbfs  frcAi 
theithusakcte."  iaileac^  sakdviras'tbe.siqMrit- 
arit^^  aT.  hfe  tatefrts  above  thdse  of  hia  caakpoo 
«ioai»  thai  thret  of  the  boyi,  of  whdnri  Air 
llaot<»«4i:«MKtfaiie9  onei,  aiti  siBd  to  lutf* 
«iiiatDM|ed-«M«u«tWid|f  «ve«y  mmnamg^^  ami- 
171  hhn  triMi^Aafktlf  wfoa  tMr  ttamldcn  «a 
aeho«i;"TJ!rhiii  /otatloh  is.htiievpl  fajr  Mr;BoBu 
«0liit»4tt««  haMt^&tt  holMaf  paU  t<^  the  cvrtf 
]»Ke4loilliifidlO»  «r  14l  kftttllpMCiMl  poweNiftlMW ; 
httt  tii^jwfa*  r^aMnoOM-  irhai>  bDjcs-  iiia^  aM 
wtfvmittMer  that  Jabasoafa  t^ftpetresA^trwiiu 
m»i  i^  no'  meiins  tdcqiieaUc^.wflb  be'  i^t'  «a 

nary,  xhere  were,  at  one  period,  five  judges  uport  the 
bonch  of  that  s^^mniI  ;  ,l40cd  Chief  Juatice  W^^  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Parkar,  Mr  Justice  NoaU  Sir  Robert  Llojd, 
Baron  of  Excfaocy^ry  and  Mr  Juftice,  afterwai^.X«ard 
Chief  Juatice  Wilmot. 
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suspect  that  the  homage  was  enforced,  at'  least 
as  much  by  awe  of  the  obci  asr  hj  adhoinimi 
oftiieoth^* 

In  the  autumn  1725^  when  he  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  his  cousin  Ford,  to  pass  a  few  cbijs  at  liii 
parsonage-house,  on  the  bcxrders  cf  Stafford- 
sUre,  who  detained  him  some  months,  becanie 
his  instructor  in  the  classics,  and  the  director 
€i  his  studies.  He  was  always  sensible  how 
much  he  owed  to  this  witty  and  prcKfiigate  i^ 
lative;  who,  with  talents  that  naight  have  made 
him  conspicuous  in  liler«tttfe»  and  reap^otaUe 
in  any  profession,  cbose  to  be  eminent  for 
vice ;  and  always.spoke.  of  him  witb  tenderness, 
prcdsing  his  acquaintance  ^vi^ith  life  ^d  man- 
ners, and.vecollecting  one  general  directioti /cnr 
his  studies,  whidi  he  followed  with  a  good  in- 
clination :,  ^  Obtaih,''  said.he^  *^  some  general 
principles  of  every  sdente :  he  who  can  talk 
only  on  one  subject,,  or  act  only  in  one  depart- 

*  Though  a  Btrong  boj  may  command  weaker  boys 
when  preseifti  it  is  not  likely  he  could  compel  tiiem,  ata 
distance,  to  come  and  carry  him  to  school,  in  the  man- 
ner  here  described.    Buhop  Psbct. 
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nieirt^  is  seldoni  wanted,  and  peiteps  ne^er 
wished  for,  wlule  die  man  of  general  know- 
ledge can  often  benefit,  and  always  (dease.** 

The  predictions  of  this  man  of  wit  and 
sense,  concerning  hb  fntnre  conduct,  tndicatt 
the  impeifert  expansion,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  Ufe,  of  the  featwes  of  peculiarity  wbioh 
mark  a  character  to  succeeding  generationi. 
^  You  will  make  jrour  way,"  said  he,  **  themmre 
easily^in  the  world,  I  see,  as  you  are  contented 
^  dispute  no  man's  daim  to  convenaticm-ex* 
edlence :  they  will,  therefore,  more  willmf^ 
allow  your  pretenrions  as  a  writtf  .'^ 

On  his  return  to  Lkfafiehl,  at  the  Whitsun^ 
tide  foUowing,  Mt  Hunter,  for  reasons  wliicli» 
at  this  distance  of  tine,  it  is  Tain  to  inquire^ 
reflised  to  recerre  him  again  into  the  school* 
He  was,  therefore,  sent,  by  the  adyice  of  his 
cinirinFord,tothe  school  of  Stourbridge  in  Wor- 
cestershire, of  which  Mr  Wentworth  was  then 
master;  whom  he  has  described  as  ^  a  very  able 
man,  but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe ; 
yet  he  taught  me  a  great  deal/'  He  seems  to 
have  been  there  ^  in  the  double  capacity  of  a 

B  2 
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•ehoiar  a»d  qsher,  rqnfiiig  the  learhinif  he 
aoqnired  from  bis  master  by^  the  iMtrockiiHi 
he  gave  to  the  younger  hoya* 

He  thus  diaorimiiiated  ta  Dr  Vttcj,  BiAop 
•f  Dremorey  his  pn^preas  it  |ns  two  grammar^ 
8choo{s :  **  At  one,  I  learnt  Hrach  in  the;  scdiodl, 
but  little  firom  the  master ;  in  the  other,  I 
learnt  mnqh  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the 
school." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than 
a  year*,  and  then  returned  home,  where  he  jpmv 
stied  his  studies ;  but  not  upoii  Jiny  regular pllui. 
Of  this  method. jof  attainiiq^/ knowledge^  be 
aeema  ever  after  tx>^  bate  entertained  K. favour- 
able opinion^end  to  banre  recammeAded  Hi  hot 
without  reason,  to  jonng  itten,  as  the  Mrest 
of  eMbicing^  then  ta  team.    \¥h«t  he 


*  'Yet  here  hk  gemus  was  so  distinguished,  that,  iJ- 
thomgk  little  belter  tkim.  afa^i#rt*boy,  be  was  t^imimi 
into  the  best  company  of  the  place,  and  had  no  common 
attention  paid  to  his  conversation ;  of  which  remarkable 
instaaces  were  hng  reaieniber«i  tiiere.  Henoe  h  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  either  remained  at  Stourbridge 
longer  than  a  year,  or  occasionally  revisited  his  acquaint- 
ance there,  before  he  removed  to  London.  This  be 
might  fre^pemly  do,  when  he  afterwards  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, not  far  from  Stourbridge.     Bishop  Percy. 
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I'ead,  without  any  seheme  of  stndy,  was  not 
works  of  mere  amusement.  *'  They  were 
iioC^'*  said  he,  ^  voyages  and  travels,  but  all 
litmiture,  all  ancient  authors,  all  manly; 
though  but  little  Greek,  only  some  of  Ana* 
ereon  and  Hesiod.  But  in  this  irregular  man« 
ner  I  had  looked  into  a  great  many  bocrfcs, 
which  were  not  commonly  known  at  the  uni- 
versities, where  they  seldom  read  any  books 
but  what  are  put  .into  their  hands  by  their 
tutors ;  B#  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr 
Adama  told  me  I  was  the  best  qualified  for 
the  university  that  he  had  ever  known  come 
there  V 

He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his 
poetical  genius,  both  in  his  school  e?£ercises  and 
in  other  occasional  compositions*  Of  these  Mr 
Boswell  obtailied  a  consideraUe  colilection  from 
Mr  Wentworth,  the  son  of  his  master,  and  Mr 
Hector  his  schooi^fellow ;  of  which  he  has  pre- 
served some  translations  from  Homer,  VirgUf 
Horace^  &&    Unfortunately  the  communica- 

*  Boswell^s  JohjMoa,  Vol.  i,  p.  34. 
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tions  of  Mr  Wentworth  are  not  distiDguished 
from  those  of  Mr  Hector.  Such  a  precaution 
would  have  enabled  us  to  have  distinguished 
with  certainty  the  efforts  of  the  boy  from  the 
production  of  riper  years.  His  translation  of 
the  Jirst  Eclogue  o^  Virgil  is  not  so  harmonious 
as  that  from  the  sixth  hook  of  Homer;  and  both 
are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  those  which  he 
has  made  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Indeed,  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  versification  used  in 
the  last,  and  in  sdme  other  of  his  juvenile  pieces, 
he  seems  to  have  made  little  alteration  in  his 
more  experienced  days;  and  it  must  be  added^ 
that,  in  point  of  smoothness,  little  improve- 
ment could  have  been  made. 

After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  home,  Mr 
Andrew  Corbet,  a  gentleman  of  ^ropshire, 
undertook  to  support  him  at  Oxford,  in  the 
character  of  a  companion  to  his  son,  one  of  his 
school-fellows;  ^  though,  in  fJact,"  says  Mr 
Boswell,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Taylor, 
^  he  never  received  any  assistance  whatever 
from  that  gentleman.**  He  was  accordingly 
entered  a  commoner   at  Pembroke  College^ 
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Oxford^  October  S},  1728,  beiag  then  in  his 
niaeteeoth  jear. 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival  at  Oxford^  his 
firther,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him, 
ibund  means -to  have  him  introduced  to  Mr 
Jorden^  Fellow  of  Pemhrcdc^  college,  who  was 
to  be  his  tator.  According  to  Dr  Adorns^,  who 
was^iresent,  he  jseemed  very  foil  of  the  merits 
of  his  son ;  and  told  the  company  he  was  a 
good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin 
verses.  His  figure  and  manner  seemed  strange 
to  them ;  but  lie  behaved  modestly,  and  sat 
silent,  till,  upon  something  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck 
in,  and  quoted  Macrobius :  and  this  gave  the 
first  impression  of  that  extensive  reading  in 
which  he  had  indulged  himself. 

Of  his  tutor,  Afr  Jiu*den,.  he  gave  Mr  Bos- 

w^  the  following  account :  ^*  He  was  a  very 

worthy  man,  but  a  heavy  man ;  and  1 4id  not 

profit  much  by  his  instruction.    Indeed,  I  did 

not  attend  him  much."*     He  had,  however,  a 

love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not  for  his  litera- 

^  Then  <Mie  of  the  junior  fellows,  aftenrards  master, 
of  Pembroke  college. 
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ture,  but  for  his  worth*  ♦*  Whenever^"  said 
he»  '^  a  young  man  becomes  Jorden's  jj^ufBty^  iie 
becomes  his  son.*" 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  tilM 
kept  with  great  solemnity  at  PembMhe  Col- 
lege,'and  exercises  upon  the  gunpowsckr  plot 
were  required.  Johnaon  neglected  to  perfwm 
his  exercise.  To  ap^ogiase  for  his  'negloct,  ho 
gave  in  a  short  copy  of  v^rses^  intituled  iSbm- 
nium^  containing'  a  conmion  thought^  ^  that 
the  myse  had  come  to  faihii  in  his  sleeps  and 
whispered^  that  it  did  not  become '  him  t^  wiito 
on  such  subjects  as  politics ;  hci  should  coi^bie 
himself  to  humbler  themes  '."^  but  the  versifioa^ 
tion  was  truly  VlrgiBan.  " 

Having  given  such  b  specimen  6f  his  pMtieal 
powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr  Jorden  to  translate 
Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  hexamcfter  verse,  as 
a  Christmas  exercise.  He  performed  it  with  un- 
common rapidity,  and  hi  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  he  obtained  great  applause  for  it,  which 
ever  after  kept  him  high  in  tfie  estimation  of 
his  college,  and  indie^  of  all  the  university. 
Pope,  impelled  hj  gratitude  and  taste,  pertiaps 


not  uttMtiiEtad  hy  ranitjr,  is  reported  to  liave 
nrturned  a  eo|7  of  it  to  Mr  Arbutbnot,  with 
ibis  4^Anitioii»  '<  that  the  author  would 
leave  it  a  qoestioa  for  posterity,  wheth^  hi* 
(Mr  nine  be  the  original?''  It  waa  firat  {Minted 
by  his  father,  with  an  excusable  Tanity,  withr 
4ii«  i^  fcno^edge;  and  afterwurdft  in  ^  A  Mifl*- 
eellanf  of  Pavmg,,^'  published  by  subscripkion  at 
Oxford^  fai  1981,  by  John  Husbands,  A*  M« 
SeHow  of  Pembroke  College,  with  this  modesi 
motto  from  Scaliger's  Poetics,  **  Ex  cUieno  ia*  ( 
gemo  poeUh  m  suo  tamium  virsificator.'* 

The  pertkmlar  course  of  his  reading  while 
at  Oxford,  avd  during  tiie  time  qi  vacation 
whioh  ^he  passed  at  hoihe,  cannot  be  traced* 
FMm  his  earliest'years  he  toved  to  read  poetry 
androManeea  of  ehividry.     He  read  ^uJce*     . 
speare  at  a  period  so  early,  that  the  q[>eech  of 
tile  gtest  in  ^  Hamlet^  terrified  him  when  he 
was  alone^    Horace^s  Odes  were  the  composi* 
tiens  he  most  Uked  in  eariy  Ufe;  but  il  was 
kmg  before  he  oould  rdfclsh  his   satires  and 
epbties.    He  told  Mr  BoeweU,  what  he  read 
soHdfy  at  Oxford  was  GMek^  not  the  Gredaa 
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faastoriMs,  but  Homer  and  Euripides,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  epigram ;  that  the  stuii^  of 
which  he  was  most  fond  was  metaphysics; 
bat  he  had  not  read  much  eren  in  that  way. 
We  may  be  Absolutely  certain,  however,  both 
from  his  writings  and  his  conrersation,  Uiat 
his  reading  was  very  extensive.  He  prqjected 
a  common-place  book  to  the  extent  of  six  folio 
v<rfumes^,  but,4u>cording  to  Sir  JohnHawkins^ 
the  blank  leaves  far  exceeded  the  wiitAeu 
ones. 

In  1729,  while  at  Liehfield,  during  the  col* 
lege  vacation,  the  *^  morbid  mehmcholy,'"  wluch 
was  lurking  in  ins  oHistitution,  gathered  such 
strength  as  to  afflict  him  in  a  dreadful  man* 
ner.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  an  horrible 
hypochondria,  with. perpetual  irritation,  fret* 
fiilness,  and  impatience,  and  with  a  dejection, 
gloom,  and  despair,  that  made  existence  mi- 
sery. He  fancied  himself  seized  by,  or  ap- 
proaching to  inasnity;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion  he  applied,  when  he  was  Ht  the 
very  wot&t,  to  his  godfather,  Dr  Swinfen,  pbj^ 
«ioian  in  Lichfield,  and  put  into  his  hands  a 
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state  <3i  his  case»  written  in  Latin,  with  mnch 
judgment,  perspicuity,  and  eloquence.  In  the 
zeal  of  friendshq),  Dr  SwinfSen  inconsiderately 
circulated  it  among  his  friends,  as  an  instance 
of  extraordinary  sagacity  and  research;  a  pro>- 
ceeding  which  so  much  offended  his  godson^ 
that  he  was  never  afterwards  fully  reconciled  to 
him.  That  he  should^haTe  supposed  himself 
approaching  to  insanity,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  w;as  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment, -is  less 
strange,  than  that  Mr  Boswell  should  consider 
the  vigour  of  fancy  which  he  displayed  on  sudi 
a  subject  a  proof  of  his  sanity.  It  is  a  common 
effect  of  melancholy,  to  make  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  it  imagine  that  they  are  actually 
suffering  those  evils  which  hi^pen  to  be  most 
strongly  presented  to  their  minds.  But  there 
is  ia  clear  distinction  between  a  disorder  which 
affects  only  the  imagination  and  spirits,  while 
tiie  judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder  by 
which  the  judgment  itself  is  impaired.  What- 
ever be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  free-will* 
of  volition  unrestrained  by  the  force  and  pre* 
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Talence  of  motives,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  the 
effects  of  reason  on  the  human  mind  are  not  at 
all  times,  and  on  all  subjects,  equally  powerfuL 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  has  its  weak  Orgasm; 
in  other  words,  the  impressions  on  some  rab*- 
jects  are  so  deeply  fixed,  that  the  judgment  m 
no  longer  able  to  guide  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  reasoning  on,  «or  in  judging  of  them. 
The  imagination  seiMs  the  rein ;  and,  till  the 
fbrce  of  the  idea  is  lessened  from  habit,  thtf 
usual  powers  are  suspended  But  ihi%  is  not 
madness ;  for  strong  impressions  of  varknit 
kinds  will,  in  di^rent  minds,  produoe  similar 
effects.  From  this  dismal  malady,  which  he 
^^  did  not  then  know  how  to  manage,**  he 
nerer  afterwards  was  perfectly  relieved ;  and 
all  his  labours,  and  all  his  employments,  were 
but  temporary  interruptions  of  its  baleful  in- 
ffuence. 

'  In  the  history  of  his  mind,  his  religious  pro^ 
gress  is  an  important  luticle.  He  had  been 
early  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  cburcfa 
of  England  by  his  mother,  who  continued  her 
j)ious  care  with  assiduity ;  but>  in  his  opimon. 


not  with  jii4gnijn)t*  '«  Snndfty,''  9tid.  he^  ^  wa^ 
«  heftvy  da^^  to  me  wb^n  I  was  a  boy.  My 
motiber  Goufined  me  on  SUndajSi  and  made 
me  read  ''  The  Whok  Ehity  of  Man ;"  from 
a  great  part  of  wmch  \  could  derive,  no  io- 
atdroctioii.  Wben>  for  itetaBce^  I.  read  tbe 
dM^toroB  tbeft,  which,  firom  ili£wricy»  I  had 
beeQi  taught  was  wrong,  I  was  no  tn^re  con- 
viliced  that  theft  was  wroi^  thaa  before;  8o 
4hex  ^^n^no  accession  of  knowledge;  ^  A  boj 
fhould  be  iBtrodi»»d  to  sudb  hookM,  hy  having 
Ids  attention  directed  to  the  arrangawnt,.  to 
tlie  Btyle^  jmd  other  cKddlieafteies  of  camposi- 
iion^that  the  mind,  being  thut  engaged  hy  an 
fmnning  variety  of  objects,  ma/  not  grow 
weary/'  That  which  is  read  without  ple»- 
anre  is  not  often  recollected,  nor  infixediby 
convenatioo ;  and^  therefore,  in  a  great  nted- 
pure,  drops  from  tbe  memory; .  Yet  tibe  ])rot- 
tice  of  being  cheated  inte  lobming  owt  duties 
by  the  ornaments  of  style,  by  means  of  whifdi 
error  may  be  equally  inculcated,  is  liable  to 
many  objections. 

He  communicated  to  Mr  BosweU  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  <<  the  first  occask>n  of  his 
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thinking  in  earnest  of  religion.  I  fdl  info  att 
inattention  to  religion^  or  an  indifference 
about  ity  in  my  ninth  year.  The  church  at 
Lichfield^  in  which  we  had  a  seat,  wanted  re^ 
paration ;  so  I  was  to  go  and  find  a  seat  in 
other  churches ;  and  having  bad  eyes,  and  be- 
ing awkward  about  this,  I  used  to  go  and  read 
in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This  habit  codtinv- 
ed  till  my  fourteaith  year ;  and  stiU  I  find  a 
great  reluctance  to  go  to  church.  I  then  be- 
came a  sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  te* 
I  did  not  much  ihimk  about  it ;  and  tiris  lastedl 
till  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  he 
suffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law^ 
^  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,''  expectoig 
to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  sudi  books  gen^ 
rally  are),  and  perhaps  to  kuigh  at  it.  B«t 
I  ftmnd  Law  quite  an  over*match  for  me  ** 
And  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  became  oqpable 
of  rational  inquiry .'^ 

*  In  a  letter  from  Miss  HOI  Boothby  to  Johnson, 
dated  1755,  is  the  foUowing  passage :  <*  Have  you  read 
Mr  Law,  not  cursorily,  but  with  attention  i    I  wish  yoo 
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SeriouB  impressions  of  religion,  from  parti* 
Mlar  incidents,  it  is  certain,  hare  been  expe- 
rienced hy  many  pious  persons ;  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  weak  minds,  from  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular 
cottFersioA,  hare,  in  some  ci»es,  Inrottght  a  de*^ 
gree  of  ridicule  upon  them;  a  ridicule  of 
wkidi  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfidr  to  make  a 
general  application.  How  seriously  Jofamon 
was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion  from 
this  time  forward,  appears  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  and  writings.  Religion  was 
Cbe  {Mredominant  object  of  Im  thoughts; 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  attaiMd  all  the 
tranquillity  amd^assurance  in  his  practice  of  its 
duties  that  are  so  earnestly  to  be  desired. 
His  sentiments,  upon  points  of  abstract  virtue 

would  consider  him ;  ^  Hii  appeal  to  all  that  doubt ^  &c.^ 
Ithink  the  moit  clear  of  all  his  later  writhigs;  and  in  re- 
commending it  to  you^  I  shall  say  no  more  or  less  than 
what  you  will  see  he  says  in  his  Adocriisemeni  to  the 
Beader**  A  few  days  before  her  death,  1756,  he  writes 
to  her,  **  I  have  returned  your  Lano;  which,  however, 
I  earnestly  intreat  you  to  give  me.**    dnnabf  Appendix, 

p.  14a 
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and  rectitude,  were  in  the  bigheH  degnee  ele^ 
vated  and  generous ;  but  be  was  uatfortuuatc 
enough  to  have  the  rablioiuty  of  bis  infiBd  de- 
graded by  the  hypochoadriacal  propeosUies  of 
his  animal  constitution.  The  serenity^  the  io> 
dependence,  and  the  exultation  of  YeligtotH 
were  sentimeots  to  which,  he  w^fi  .a  strai^er> 
He  saw  the  Almighty  ia  a  dtfiereqt  light 
from  what  be  is  represented  m  tt^e  ^vrw 
page  of  the  gpo^el;  9ud  he  trei»Ued  in  the 
presence  of  Infinite  Go^odness.  .Those  teiketo 
of  the  church  of  Eogland*  wlriob  ar^^imbtt 
nearly  attied  to  Calrinitmr  W^r%  .[ciMigMial 
to  his  general  fbelijiga;  ^nd  tikef  mafle  Mjk 
edrly  iiiipffetsion^  which  habit. €oafifdie<^  add 
whidi  TietasoD,  if  ever^iiaftad^dattkliitifiqffacGt 
At  the  latter  part  of  iib  life  ttese  te#foFsihad 
actonsider^e  effect;  nor  was  their ikidaeACi 
lost,  till  disease  had  weakened  his  ppwers^jo^ 
blunted  his  feelings*  ^      » • 

The  year  following,  1730,  Mr, Corbet  left 
the  university;  aod  bis£rther,  to  whOra»  tt- 
cording  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  he  trusted  for 
support,  declined  contributing  any  farther  to 
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Jchnson^s  maintenance,  than  paying  fdr  hit 
commons*  His^  fathar's  business  was  by  no 
neans  lucrative.  His  remittances^  consequent- 
ly, were  too  small  even  to  supply  the  decen- 
cies of  external  appearance ;  and  the  veiy 
shoes  that  he  wore  ware  so>  much  toni,  that 
they  could  no  longer  conceal  his  feet-  So  jea- 
lous, however,  was  he  of  appearing  an  object 
ef  eleemosynary  cantribution^  that  a  new  paii: 
having  been  pbu^ed  at  his  door,  by  some  un- 
known hand,  he  flung  them  away  with  indig- 
nation. 

While  tfam  oppressed  by  want,  he  seems  to 
have  yielded  to  that  indifierence  to  fame  and 
improvement,  which  is  the  offspring  of  despair. 
*^  He  was  generally  seen,"  aays  Bishop  Percy, 
^  lounging  at  the  coll^pe  gate,,  with  a  circle 
of  young  studfflits  round  him,  whom  he  was 
entertaining  with  wit,  and  keeping  from  their 
studies,  if  not  spiri&ig  them  up  to  rebellion 
against  the  college  discipline,  which,  in  his 
maturer  years,  he  so  much  extolled."  The 
account  of  his  conduct  given  by  Dr  Adams, 
who  was  hb  n<Hninal  tutw  for  some  time  he^ 
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fyte  he  quitted  tlie  coHege  ^»  is  more  favour- 
able  to  his  hiqppiiiesB,  but  is  less  true.  ^^  John- 
wcm/*  sayv  h^  ^  wlnle  h»  was  at  Pensbrabe 
Coliege,  was  caressed  and  hnred  bj  M  about 
him  ;  he  was^a  gi^  and  froKcsome  fdlow,  audi 
passed  theM  the  haj^st  part  of  his  tife.*' 
But  his  own  comment  upon  thisopinion,  wheii 
mentioned  to  him  by  Mr  Boswell,  shows  how 
faUacious  it  is  to  estimate  human  happiness 
by  external  appearances:  '<  Ah^  Sir,  I  was  mad 
and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  wbich  they 
mistook  for  frolic.  I  was  miserably  poor^  and 
thought  to  fig^  my  way  by  my  literature 
and  my  wit;  so  I  disregarded  all  powier,  attd 
all  authority." 

He  struggled  for  aootiier  year  in  this  un^ 
«qual  conflictt  and  professed  a  desire  to  prac- 
tise either  the  Ciril  or  the  Common  Law ;  but 
hb  debts  in  ooU^e  increasing^  and  his  scanty 
remittances  &am  Uchfield,  which  bed  aU 
along  been  made  with  ^reat  difficulty^  beinf 

*  Mr  Jorden  quitted  the  college  in  1731,  and  his  pu- 
pils were  transferred  to  Dr  Adams;  so  that  had  Johnsoa 
jwtumed^  Dr  Adhum  wonUl  have  beta  fais  tutor. 
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AcMtimied;  hii  fatker  hnvteg  iSUten  fnto  ci^ 
ftate  of  intolvencjr,  ht  wm  oompelled^  by  ii>M«> 
•Btade  tteoemty)  to  reUnqtaish  life  scteme,  attd 
left  tbe  college  m  ttntunm  1791,  wMiout  a 
degree,  hayiag  beeti^  a  amnber  of  it  little  more 
tlMMi  titfee  jeara..  Tkdk  ^sras  4i  c^uiwtMee, 
tcltidb^  ia  the  nbioqtieBt  port  of  his  lif^,  he 
had  occasion  to  regret,  as  tiie  want  ofi  H  was 
an .  obitecle.  to  his  gjrtainnig  a  setdianent, 
wkenoe  ke  might  have  derived  tfaat«ttbsi«t^ 
e£  wfaieb  faa  tfis  onlaiii  hy  iK^  ethet 


.  Jkom  tie  tmwnerrityv  where  he. gained  no 
friends,  and  fbrmdd  no^nadnl  eomneetkniSy  he 
ret«Med  t«  Us  native  citjv  destitute;  mkA  not 
haowkig  to#  ike  Ae«hl  gain  e  viK  a  deeeiit  live* 
XMod.  ^it  heneasto/ar  IbtomaifSrtliat  the 
MpeoteMe  ekmaoler.iif  .hit.  patents^  and  ttis 
#fm  nrtriti  ietmiBi  ImA  ainod  refeptfldii  ik 
the  best  families  at  lidhfiebL  He  passed 
«Wifli  time  in  the  finkike  of  Jkfr  Gilbert 
Wnhtial^,  register  of  the  Bccleriastical  Court, 
Mr  How^d,  Dr  Swiqfen^  Mr  Sim^oti^  Mr 
Butt,  BIr  Levett,  and  Captain  Garricfc,  father 

c2 
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of  the  great  oraainent  of  the  BritJak  staga 
Of  Mr  WalniBlej,  ooeof  the  first  friends  thai 
literature  procured  him»  ^  at  whose  table  he 
enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instruckive  hours/' 
he  has  drawi^  the .  character^  long  afiter  hia 
decease  ^,  in  the  glowing  colours  of  gratitude, 
intermingfed  with  the  daric  hues  of  political 
prejudice. 

^  He  was^  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  net  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  receiised  my  no* 
tions  with  contempt.  He  was  a  whig^  with 
all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party; 
yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  ke^  us  apart 
i  honoured  Urn,  and^e  endured  me. 

**  He  bad  mingled  in  the  gay  world  without 
exemption  firom  its  vices  mr  its  ioHies;  but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind. 
His  belief  of  revdation>  was  unshaken ;  his 
learning  preserved  his.  princi[ries;  he  grew 
&rst  r^ular,  and  then  pious. 

.^  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  sm 

not  able  to  name  a  man .  of  equals  knowledge. 

*  He  died  Aug.  3,  1751»  aged  7^;  luid  a  monument 
to  his  memory  ha*  been  erected  ia  the  cathedral  of 
Lichfield. 


His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and 
wliat  he  did  not  immediatelj  know,  he  could 
at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  aoi'^ 
plitiule  of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness 
af  inteUigence,  that  it  may  he  doubted  whe« 
ther  a  daj  now  passes  in  which  I  have  not 
some  adrantage  fram  his  friendship  ^.*' 

In  bis  ittiborrence  of  whiggistn  he  has  im- 
puted-to  his  friend  and  benefactor  '^  all  the 
nratence  and  malevolence  of  his  party  f  jet 
Mr  Walmsley,  whose  real  character  is  a  noble 
one,  loyed  Johnson  enough  to  endure  in  him 
the  princi^es  he  despised. 

In  the  cii^des  of  Lichfield  he  was  frequently 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr 
Wdmsley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law,  the 
daughters  o£  Sir  Thomas  Astmi,  Bart,  of  the 
county  of  Chester,  were  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance and  good-breeding.  In  the  same  society 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
Henrey,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  noble  family 
of  that  namCi  who  married  Miss  Aston,  and  was 

•  LifeofSmkh. 
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quartered  mt  Lichfield  as  an  officer  of  the  army^. 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life  he  thus  de* 
acribed  this  early  friend.  ^  Hany  Herrey  was 
«  vicious  man,  bitf  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call 
a  dog  Henley  I  shall  love  him.''  He  had  an 
unlimited  partiality  for  all  who  bore  the  aame^ 
or  boasted  the  alManoe  of  «n  AstonoraaHer* 
vey.  Of  Mbs  Molly  Aston,  the  lady  i>f  great 
beauty  and  elegance,  mentioiied  in  the  Otft* 
dims  on  Pope'i  Epitaphs^  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  Captain  Bradie  of  the  navy,  he  used 
to  speak  wHh  the  wfumest  admuration.  When 
Mrs  Piozzi  once  asked  him,  which  had  been 
the  happiest  period  of  his  past  Hfe?  he  replied, 
^  It  was  that  year  in  which  I  spent,  in  a  select 
company,  a  whole  evening  with  Molly  Aston. 
That  indeed  was  not  happiness,  it  was  rapture; 
but  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole 
year.  Molly  was  a  beauty  and  a  scholar, 
a  wit  and  a  whig,  and  she  talked  all  in  praise 

•  H«  was  die  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Brbtol, 
and  hsTing  got  the  Aston  estate  by  his  wife,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  that  family.  He  quitted  the  army,  and  took 
^orders.    See  **  Collinses  Peerage.'' 
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mi  ]iber%y ;  and  so  I  made  this  epigram  upcm 
her.    She  was  the  lovelaert  oreatiire  I  ever 


#awJ 


liher  ul  ease  tefim,  •oaaifti,  palchra  Maria; 
Ut  maweara  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale*/' 


Of  this  epigram,  Mrs  Piozzi^  Mr  JoddreU  and 
Mr  Boswell,  among  others,  have  offered  trans- 
lations«  Tlie  following  version  is  given  by 
MrJoddreU: 


When  first  Mafia's  soft  persuasive  strain 
Bids  universal  liberty  to  reign ; 
Oh !  hoir  at  varianoe  are  her  lipt  and  eyes! 
For  while  the  charmer  talks,  the  gaser  dies* 


in  Decendbef  1731  his  father  died,  in  the 
79th  jear  of  his  age,  in  very  narrow  circmn* 
atances;  for^  after  providing  for  bis  n»other» 
that  portion  of  the  effects  which  fell  to  his 
share  amounted  only  to  twenty  pounds.  This 
ai^ears  by  a  note  in  ooie  of  his  diaries  of 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  157* 
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tbe  following  year^  whkh  is  remarkable  for  hi» 
early  vesolutioa  to  piteaerve  through  life  a  fair 
and  apright  cliaracter  *.  **  I  now,  therefore, 
see  that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune ;  mean- 
while,  iet  me  tdce  eare,that  the  powers  of  my 
mind  may  not  be  debilitated  by  poverty,  and 
that  indigence  do  n<^  force  me  into  any  cri- 
minal act.'' 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  liis  circumstances  he 
accepted  the  employment  of  usher  in  the  school 
of  Market-Bosworth  iu  Leicestershire,  to  which 
he  went  on  foot,  July  16,  1782.  He  resided 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Woolston  Dixie,  the  patron 
of  the  school,  to  whom  he  officiated  as  a  kind 
of  domestic  chaplain,  and  who  treated  him 
with  intolerable  harshness.  His  employment 
was  irksome  to  bim  in  every  respect;  and  after 
suffering  for  a  few  months,  **  con^licated  mi- 
sery,'* he  relinqaisbed  a  situation  which  he 

*  1732,  Junii  15.  tJndecim  aureos  deposui^  quo  die 
quicquid  ante  matrb  funos  (quod  serum  sit  precor)  de 
paternis  bonis  sperare  licet,  viguti  •dicet  Klnras,  acoepk 
Usque  adeo  mihi  fortuna  fingenda  est  Interea»  ne  pau* 
pertate  vires  animi  laoguescant,  nee  in  flagitia  ^eslaa 
abigat,  cavendum. 
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evter  afterwards  remembered  with  the  strongMt 
aversion,  and  even  recollected  with  a  degree  of 
Itorror, 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was 
inrited  by  his  schoolfellow  Mr  Hectw,  now 
settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birmingham,  to  pass 
some^time  with  him  tfa^re,  as  his  guest,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Wwren,  a  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  lodged.  Mr  Warren  was  very  at^ 
tentiveto  Jdinson;  asid  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  his  pen,  in  furniriiiiig  some  periodical 
essays  in  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was  pn>- 
prietor.  These  early  specimens,  of  a  species  of 
compositien  by  which  he  afterwards  became 
4listinguished,  it  would  be  desirable  tQ  see;  but 
they  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

hk  June  1783  he  resided  in  the  house  of  a 
Mr  Jarvis,  in  another  part  of  that  town, 
where  he  translated  and  abridged,  from  the 
Trench  of  the  Abb^  le  Grand,  a  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  written  originally  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  employed  in  the  East 
India.mission  at  Goa.  To  Lobo's  Tc^ogfe,  which 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  unsuccessful  ep- 
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ideavom  of  a  oompany  of  Portugueie  mimosi* 
arm  to  iiaite  Uie  peopte  of  lAbysriaia  to  tba 
church  of  Rome,  Le  Grand  Idded  an  aocoiutf 
of  .the  flaal  expulaioii  xji  the  JeiuiU  from  that 
country ;  and  fifteen  Di$ierifiti(m$  on  Uie  hia- 
iory,  religiont  government»  &c«  of  Abysainia. 
for  this  woriL,  in  the  progress  of  which  Mr 
Hector  was  oocaaioMUy  his  amwiuensis  and 
corrector  of  the  preos,  Johnson  h«d  from  Mr 
Wamn  m^y  five  guineas*  T^  hook  was 
poorly  printed^  on  a  very  bad  paper,  in  Bir- 
vingkam,  with  a  Pr^o/^^mA  a  DedietflUm^  in 
die  name  of  the  bocdmaUer,  to  John  Warren» 
Esq*  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  published  by 
Bettasworth  and  Hitch,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  8vo,  1785,  without  the  translator's 
liame^.  It  is  rema^able  as  the  first  prose 
worit  of  Johnson,  and  as  it  contains  a  rdation 
tif  the  discovery  of  die  fountains  of  the  Nile» 
A  century  and  a  half  before  our  adventurous 
countryman  A$r  Bruce  endured  so  many  dav- 

^  History  of  ths  Worics  of  the  Learned,  for  March  17J& 
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ytgmd  iatigaeB  to  ex|dore  its  aeufces  *•  The 
tranrifttion  exUbits  no  q^eeinmi  of  eleg$mce  f, 
iKittacr  is  it  mariced  hy  any  diaracter  of  style, 
wbkt  would  Isad  to  a  dnoovery  of  the  tnuM^ 
faitor  from  an  acquamtance  widi  kis  lattar 
prodnctlsM;  hut  the  Prince  and  Dedwttkm 
oMtain  strong  and  not  uniliTOurable  specimens 
of  ifatt  elegitece  of  coMtruction,  and  harmony 
of  cadence,  winch  he  afterwaids  adq^ted. 

In  Vebraary  17M  he  returned  to  Lichfield; 
and  in  August  fcillowing  fnodUiibed  pMposats 
for  frinting,  by  sobsoription,  an  edition  of  the 
JLatIn  poems  of  Potttian,  Ang$H  PMimd  P^ 


*  Tbs  remudm  of  Dr  Mutm^f,  the  lesrnei  •iker 
o£**  Bruce's  Travels/^  have  ascertainedy  that  our  coini* 
tryman  was  not  anticipated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
head  of  the  Me  by  Lobo,  hut  by  Pedm  Pbes;  whose 
deacriplion^  ks  source  was  published  by  Kircher  sad 
Isaac  Vossins,  and  copied  t^  Lobo.  See  **  Life  of 
Bruce,**  4c 

f  There  was  perhaps  no  great  room  for  elegance  in 
afldthful  translation  of  a  simple  narrative ;  but  a  superior 
sldll  and  judgment  are  displayed  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  abridged  some  theological  dissertations  annexed 
thereto  by  Le  Grand.    Bisiiop  Psbcy* 
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mala  LatinOf  quibus,  natas,  cum  fnstoria  Latifm 
poeseas,  a  Petrarckee  asm  ad  PoUliani  tempera 
deductOf  et  vita  PoHiiani  fiaiui  quam  mdekac 
enarrata^  addidk  Sam*  Johnson.  The  wotk 
was  to  be  printed  in  tinrty  8vo  sheets,  price  5s. 
The  proposals  notify  that,  *^  Subscriptions  are 
taken  in  by  the  editor,  or  N.  Johnson,  book« 
seller  of  Lichfield,"  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
up  his  father's  trade*.  Ibrwant  of  encou* 
ragement  the  work  ne^a*  appeared,  and  pro- 
bably never  was  executed.  The  prcgect^  in- 
deed, was  not  likely  to  meet  with  adequate 
encouraganent  in  a  country  town ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  not  afterwards  revived, 
in  more  favourable  circumstances ;  as  a  new 
life  of  Politian,  and  a  history  of  Latin  poetry 
from  the  age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Poli* 
ttan,  from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  wouM  have 
been  a  valuable  accession  to  Italian  literature^ 
We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Birmingham; 
and  in  order  to  procure  some  little  subsistence 

*  No  particulars  concemiDg  his  success  are  known. 
He  died  in  1737,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age* 


by  his  pea^  he  addressed  a  letter,  under  tke 
iiaiDe  of  S.  Smith,  to  Mi  Edward  Cave,  the  origi* 
nal  projector  and  editor  of  the  <<  Gentleman's 
Magadne***,  No¥einberS6rl7S4;  in  which  he 
pfqposed,  ^  on  reasonable  terms>  sometimes  to 
supplf  him  with  poems,  insmptions,  &;c.  never 
printed  bdRcnre,  and  short  literary  dissertations 
in  Latin  or  Ikigindb,  critical  remarks  on  au- 
tfaors^  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten  poem9  that 
deserve  revival,  loose  pieces,  like  Iloyer'sf, 
worth  preserving,"*  &c.  Tbthb  letter  Mr  Cave 
retnmed  an  answer,  dated  December  2.  fol- 
lowing; in  which.  Sir  John.  Hawkins  informs 

*  To  the  <<  Grubstfeet  Jounia],?'  a  weekly  publication, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  truly  raloable  literary  mis- 
ceDa&y.  The  chief  conductors  ef  it  were  Dr  Martyn 
and  Dr  Russel,  two  ypung  physicians,  under  the  assumed 
names  of  Amtii  and  Mavius.  It  began  in  January  17S0; 
and,  n^eting  with  encouragement,  Cave  projected  an 
impvovenem  on  the  plan,  in  a  nusceUany  of  hb  own; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  gave  to  the  world  the  &8t 
number  of  the  «  Gentleman's  Magazine,  or  Monthly 
latdligeBcer,**  under  dte  assumed  name  of  &fhanu9 
Urham,  Gent.  See  «  Memoirs  of  the  Sode^  of  Grub- 
street,''  Pirefiu:e,  p.  12. 

t  Sir  John  Flojrer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths.  Genk 
Mag.  17S4. 
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ns,  he  accepted  hii^  otkr ;  but  It  does  not  ap^ 
pear  ^at  any  thifig  was  dene  in  conseqMMe 
ofit-    • 

The  term£{  of  bis  ^ngagemeti^  with  Mr  Care 
cannot  now  be  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  small  resource  for  a  maintenance.  He  fbiprf 
it.  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  aroitnd  him  for 
other  emplojrment.  Accordtngfy,  in  itlK^  kt 
tendered  his  astdstenoe  as  an  usher  totiie  Re^ 
verend  Mr  Bodworth,  master  of  the  granmtar* 
school  at  Brerewood  in  Staffordshire;  but  was 
rgected^  fiom  an  apprehension,  on  th^  portvf 
Mr  Bodworth,  that  the  involuntary  mptiont 
to  which  his  nerves  were  subject,  might  render 
him  an  object  of  imitationiL  and  possibly  of 
ridicule,  with  his  pupils* 

He  had,  from  his  infoncy,  been  sensible  to 
the  influence  of  female  charms.  When  at 
Stourbridge  scfaooi  he  was  moch  tmimottred 
I  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  quaker,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  .wlmdi  has.  not  been 
found.  He  conceived  a  tender  passion  for  Miss 
Lucy  Porter,  whose  mother  he  afterwards  mar- 
tied,  and  whom  he  had  frequent  opportunities 


•f  sedng^  at  tbe  house  of  Mr  Hunter^  his  pre-> 
ceptor,  whose  seeond  wife  was  her  aimt  Ae>- 
cording  to  Afos  Seward,  the  grand«daugfater 
of  Mr  Hunt^^y  his  Ver$ei  to  a  Lmfy,  <m 
r0cewit^  from  hmr  a  fprig  0/  fujfr&e^  which 
have  been  errgtieonsly  ascribed  to  Hammond, 
^  were  written  at  her  gtand-^father's,  and  ad* 
dressed  to  Lucy  Porter  (as  she  herself  acknow*' 
Ie^^;ed)>  when  he  was  enamonred  of  her,  two 
or  three  years  before  he  had  seen  her  n|oifaer, 
his  future  wifeJ*  But  Mrs  Pioasi's  account  of 
this  fittle  composition,  from  Johnson'lg  own 
rdation  to  her,  is  confirmed  by  the  true  history 
of  those  verses,  from  tbe  recollection  of  Mr 
Hector ;  which  is,  that  they  ware  writtc»i  at 
Birmingham,  in  1781,  at  his  request,  in  about 
half  an   houiv   for  hM  friend  Mr  Morgan 


*  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Seward,  rector  of  Eyam  in  Derbjnihire,  canon  residen- 
iiaiy  of  Lichfield,  and  one  of  tbe  editors  of  Beaumont 
md  Fletdier^t  plajrs,  who  married  Miss  Elisabeth  Hunter, 
dai^ter  of  Mr  Hunter,  head-master  of  Lichfield  school. 
She  k  adyantageoualy  known  to  the  world  by  the  appli' 
cation  of  her  talents  to  poetry  and  elegant  literature. 
Deitriiig,  and  deserving,,  praise  for  her  qwd  ingeaiouft 
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Graves,  who  waited  upon  a  lady  in  the  neigfar 
bourhoodt  ^  who,  at  parting,  presented  him 
the  branch,  which  he  shewed  him,  and  wished 
much  to  return  the  conq>liment  in  verse  ^. 

His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fair  sex 
were,  however,  very  transient,  and  he  n^ever 
had  a  criminal  connection.  In  1735  he.be* 
came  the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs  Etiaudieth 
Porter,  widow  of  Mr  Henry  Porter,  mercer  in 
Binnittgfaanv  to  whose  family  he  had  profasbly 
been  introdueed  by  his  sister  Mrs  Hunter,  or 
through  his  aoquwotonce.  wiUi  Mr  Jarvis,  w:bo 

wriliDgs,  she  accepted  it  from  her  contemporaries  without 
repaying  it  to  others.  Awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  virtue, 
ttobd  jealous  of  his  literary  supetmacjf,  she  waa  by  Doaasans 
partial,  in  her  conversatioa  and  writings  to  the  fame  and 
honour  of  Johnson*  Hb  intellectual  superiority,  and 
moral  purity,  made  him  more  firi)le  to  have  sotne  spot 
affixed  to  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  that  it  might 
not  be  totally  insupportable.  She  died  March  25, 1809, 
aged  69.  A  collection  of  her  poems,  edited  by  Mr  Scott, 
was  printed  in  S  Tok,  8vo,  1810;  and  a  selection  from 
her  epistolary  correspondence,  by  Mr  Constabfe,  in  6 
▼o1s.8to,  1811. 

*  See  Correspondence  between  Miss  Seward  and  Mr 
Boswell  on  this  controversy,  in  Gent  Mag.  voL  LIIl.  and 
LIV.  and  Boswell^s  Life,  ^bc  voL  1,  p.  66,  ftc. 

I 


iBJi^  he  ^  rdatkin  vf  Mrs  Vartv,  wkmt^ 
msod^B^  Bame  wm  J«rv»^.  After  a  luit,  not 
vffy  todiws,  be  in«med  hen  **  It  wn,''  h# 
«a]4  '*  ^  W¥«-«»aMi  m  hath  ayes.''  Andt 
judging  frosft  the  dticriprtmi  of  their  paasma^ 
we  wmst  fttppow  UmI  th^  p«H«i  was  no*  is^ 
ipired  by  tb^  benutiM  of  tem^  or  graots  of 
aMumer,  hut  by  a  mmtaid  admiratum  of  each 
i^iM^ier'a  wnc}^  Johofion^a  afqmunooe  it  de« 
$qribe4  a9  hting  vfry  forUddlt^f.  ^*  Be  wan 
than  laa»  mA  Utk;  m  Ihat  Ms  hwDwnia 
q^ruf^w^  4f  hmea  was  hidMaaljr  sti^ag  ta 

*  She  )iad  m  son  (md  cUmi^liter;  llie  former  a  cojpHBm 
in  the  navj,  ftom  w&om  his  sister  inherited  a  handsome 
fintuDe,  acquired  in  the  coarse  of  i^long  serrice.  The 
asnei.  or  aaother  «t%  a  lowhi^iit  ia  lifii|^M)sa,  was  on 
the  eve  of  tonmg  9t  matrimoMnl  ^sanectioa  with  Miss 
Sarak  Seward,  usisMrefthepoMai*  «l  AatimAafhor 
death  in  1764.  S^  ^  Ptetkia  Woslit  of  AaM  8emrd»'' 

-VO).  1.  p.  115. 

f  Johns^n^s  eoaot^nem^e^  whea  in  a  goad  humow* 
was  not  disagreeal^le.  His  £ice  dear,  his  coa^dexien 
good^  and  bis  features  not  ill  formed,  man;  hidies  have 
thoqght  they  ipight  not  be  'unattractive  whea  ha  was 
young.  Much  misrepresentation  has  prerailed  on  this 
subject  among  such  as  did  not  personally  know  him« 

Bishop  Pbrot. 
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the  eye^  md  the  scars  6f  the  scrophala  werr 
deq)Iy.  visible.    He  also  wore  his  hair,  whicb* 
was  straigiit  and  stiff,  and  separated  behind ; 
and  he  oftcttt  had'  Beemingly  convulsive  stkHw 
and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  at  once. 
to  oicite  surprise  and  ridicule."    Mrs  Porter 
was  double  the  age  of  Johnson,  and  her  person 
and  manner,  as  described  hj  Garrick  ^,  were 
by  no  means  pleasing  to  others.    ^  She  was 
very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of.  more  than  ordiottry 
protuberance.  -  Her  swelled  chedks  were  of  a 
florid  red,  produced  by  thick  paintings  and  in- 
creased by  the  liberal  use  of  cordials ;  flaring 
and  fantastic  in  her  dress^  and  affected  both  'm 

•  There  was  no  great  corijiMty  between  Garrick  and 
Johnson;  and  as  the  latter  kept  him  much  in  awe  when 
present,  Garrick,  when  hit  back  was  turned,  repaid  the 
restraint  witii  ridicule  of  htm  and  his  dulcinea,  which 
should  be  read  with  great  abatement;  for^  though  Gar- 
rick, at  the  moment,  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  drollery,  and  to 
entertain  the  company,  gave  distorted  caricatures  of  Mrs 
Johnson  and  her  spouse,  it  would  certainly  have  shocked 
him,  had  he  known  that  these  sportive  distortions  were 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  faithful  pictures. 

Bishop  Percy. 
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her  speech  and  in  her  general  behaviour  *.* 
But  Garrick,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
such  representations,  considerably  aggravated 
the  picture. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  her  real 
charms  may  have  been,  Johnson  thought  her 
beautiful ;  for  in  her  Epitaph  he  has  recorded 
her  as  such ;  and  in  his  Prayers  and  Medita^ 
turns,  we  find  very  remarkable  evidence,  that 
bis  regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased 
ev^n  after  death. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  July 
9,  1735,  at  Derby;  for  which  place  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  set  out  on  horseback:  and 
it  must'  be  allowed,  that  the  caprietous  and 
fantastic  behaviour  of  the  bride,  during  the 
journey  to  church,  4ipon  the  nuptial  morn, 
as  related  by  Mr  Boswell,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, was  a  singular  beginning  of  connubial 
felicity. 

•*  She  had  read,"  said  he, "  the  old  romances, 
and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fantastical  no- 
tion that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  her  lover 

•  See  BoiweU's  Life,  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  47-8. 

D  2 
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fike  a  dog.  So^  at  firsts  she  t(M  me  ika/i  I 
rode  too  fast^  aad  she  maid  not  )fmp  pMe 
with  me;  and  when  I  rode  a  ^le  ^wer,  sh^ 
passed  me,  and  complained  that  I  tagged  be^ 
hind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  ^e  slave  of  ca- 
price,  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  I  meant  to 
end.  I  therefore  pushed  en  bri^Iy,  tm  I  wan 
fairly  out  of  her  sight.  Thie  road  lay  between 
two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could  not  miss ; 
and  I  contrived  that  she  should  soon  come  up 
with  me.  When  she  did,  I  obaerved  bar  to  be 
in  tears*." 

She  was  wort£  about  LtSOQ;  whic;h»  to  ir 
person  in  Johnson's  circumstances^  made  it  «^ 
desirable  match.  To  turn  thla  sum  to  the  besi^ 
advantage,  he  hired  a  large  hou36  at  Edial,  m» 
lichfield^and  set  up  a  private  dasnical  acadeii^». 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Mr 
Walmsley.  In  the  *^  Greatleman's  Mi^asine*' 
for  1786,  there  is  the  following  ADvaiiT«i& 
hbnt:  <<  AtEdial,  near  lichfield^inStairord- 
ikirey  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught 

•  See  Bo8weU*i  Life,  &c.VoH.  p.  69. 
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tbe  iMiiXk  Md  Oreiek  l&nguages,  hjr  Sabixibl 
Johnson.^  The  plan,  notwithstanding  the 
«KCttkM  of  tk  ttieaAi^  ttud  his  own  abilities, 
l^ottdtiboitive.  The  oftly  pujf^  that  were 
|Nit  imder  Mb  €in»  wen  Garrick,  then  eigfateem 
^ttim^iige,  and  h^  brother  George,  and  Mr 
Otefyv  A  T^ftg  g^sntleman^  ^f  iH  ancient  and 
MipeeiflA4e  ftttnily  to  t^e  neighborhood  *. 

Whbtevw  way  fctfte  fctten  fait  qMlificationt 
#Dr  'ComtMinkmtiftg  iMtructioft  by  the  re« 
gttiar  gtadiEri»oxis  and  patient  ittdwtry»  prac- 
ti^tlhf  men  of  inftiieir  ny&dSt  h»  Scheme Jbr 
ihe  clasMes  of  ti(  grammes  schooh  given  about 
Abis  ]pdrk)d  to  a  fdatto^  and  preserved  b;f  Mr 
BMirellf^  thJtm^  thM  lie  well  kftew  the  ittott 


•  Sonof  MrOfiely  ofWhicheaourePaxkinStaferd- 
dMto,  tbt  ^ictitknt  ttmtnt  '6r  the  S6iiiertilhs,  held  bjr 
die  neoserabie  a&eviee  of  §iviag  a  flitck  df  hpcon  as  a 
reward  to  any  husband  and  wife  who  could  vay^  that 
ike/  never  had  Xbe  least  diffisreace,  aor  contradicted 
«iia.  another^  withiB  the  space  of  twehre  months  after 
marriage.  Dunmow^  in  Esiex,  is  held  by  a«imilar  ser» 
wjce. 

f  See  Bosweirs  Life,  &c.  Vol.  L  p.  7U 
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proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  edudation 
^f  youth. 

In  the  instruction  of  so  small  a  number  of 
pupils  as  wer6  under  his  care»  his  leisure^  of 
course,  was,  at  thb  time^.coAsideraiilei  and  we 
find  him  diligently  employed  in  the  camposi^ 
tion  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene ;  with  which  Mr 
Walmsley  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  advised 
him  to  proceed  in  it.  It  is  fojunded  upon  an 
affecting  passage  in  £.nolles  *'  History  of  the 
Turks*;  .a  neglected  book  wbiqhihet  after- 
wards highly  praked.aad  recommendedaor  the 
Rambler. 

Among  other  ^glepb&i  books  t0  wbieh  he 
resorted  for  entertainfiQieBt;  and  relaxntipii^  he 
had  recourse,  in  the  range  of  his  desultory 
reading,  to  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancho- 
ly;"  a  book  of  multiforious  i^pd  recondite  learn- 
ing ;  of  which  he  has  been  heard  ta  say,  ^'  that 

*  Two  tragedies;  founded  on  this  story^  had  already 
been  produced  by  English  writers;  "  The  Unhappy 
Fair  Irene,'*  by  Gilbert  Swinhoe,  Esq.  printed  at  London, 
4to,  165S,  and  *'  Irene,  or  the  Fair  Greek,*'  by  Charles 
Goring,  Esq.  acted  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  printed 
at  London,  4to,  1708. 


mi  jeoHirscoi*  5& 

^a  was  tbe  only  book  that  erer.took  bim  out 
of.  fab  bed  tw4>  bobrd  sooner  tfau  he  wisbed  td 
me."  .♦  . 

i  Disappoiiited  \n  bis(  expectation  oP.  dferaving 
svbftistencefraiD  tiid  emfaliBlpBent'of  alboefard- 
vug  flcboolf '  in  which  ho:  perie^eneA  joboutj^ 
jehr  and  a  hatf^  the  now;tbou8bt  «r  Uf^mghm 
lioiiiiilM  hi  London^  the  gveat  4Sield'.of.ig^tt< 
mA  ei(ef*ioii^.whefe'ttfleiito>^f  »ei!(r^  ktod  hiiv«r 
the  fullest  scope,  and  the  higheat  ^nconrageN 
mmtt.   J  i'V"      '  ^      '  '  ti  * 

.  iOft'th<yBdf)0f  March  17Mv  being  therfiMb 
jFear  of  bisiage^  be  set  ontfcH*  lionddn^  i#id'{| 
is  a  itietaoflMe  circioMstflDce,  tbat  bi»pujiU 
Ganrfob  west^  Jkblkher  .at  tbe  slEune  timei;imtfi 
bitenliaii^to^  complete-  bis  ediicatioto,  andfiilhMt 
tbe  pi ofts^ion  af  the  iairr.  They  yifete  ukom-' 
nimd^d  tOi  ^e  Reireited  Mr  Golste^. master 
9f  the  matbemati<:al^bbool  at  Rochester  *,  bgr^ 
a  letter  from  Mr  Wabndey,  wbo  mentions  *tfai5 
joint  e:q>edition  of  thiise.  two  eminent  men  la 
tbe  metropolis,  in  the  following  manoefr : 

/^  AfterMtfdtl^ttCteiakrpfVifesior  at  Caikib  ' 
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^  Thb  TMUig  gentfemmn,  and  aaollier  neigh- 
bour of  miiio,  one  Mr  Ssmael  Johnson,  tet  out 
this  morning  for  ^London  together.  Dwirj 
Onrriek  is  to  be  with  you  eartj  the  next  we^ 
and  Mr  Jijkbgom^  to  try  hi^  fnte  with  a  tra- 
gedy, and  to  Bee  to  get  himself  emplo3red  ia 
some  trenslatidtt^  idtber  fft)m  the  Latin  or  the 
French.  Johaeob  ie  a  rery  good  scholar  and 
poet,  and  I  have  groat  hopes  wiir  tarn  out  a 
fine  tragedy  writen." 

How  he  employed  hhnself  upon  his  ftret 
eMtiikig  to  London^  is  not  certainty  known. 
Hi6  Arst  Mgings  W^cre  at  tie  house  of  Mt 
Nerriss  a  stay-maknr  in  Exeter  Street,  in  the 
Skrand.  Here  he  Aund  it  aeeessary  to  pMo- 
tise  the  most  rigid  econoriA^.  Hie  G^Omim 
tike  Irf  of  iMifKiig  ta  Zeadoa^  is  a  real  cha^ 
of  aa  Irieh  painter,  whom  he  knew  at  BIN 
mingham,  who  initiafcsd  hiii  in  the  art  of  living 
ehMply  in  London;  ^  a  man  dTa  great  deal  of 
kiiowledge  of  the  worlds  fresh  frMt  life,  net 
strained  through  booksw*" 

Unfortunately,  the  precepts  of  his  frugal 
friend  could  not  frtwmt  the  slendw  stock  of 


WMMif  liiftt  h«  wt  out  with  flrooi  being  es:- 
teUAted.  GiMiek  w«s  abo  **  beginning  to  be 
in  wftnt,^  in  tMs  extremity^  Sir  John  Haw- 
kiais  rekrtesy  th«t  **  tiie  two  young  men,  tra* 
i^i^ers  froto' Ike  same  plaoe,^  obtained  credit 
frcnn  Mr  Wilcox,  a  bookseller  of  en^enoe  in 
tke  SUtmd ;  Who  **  tras  to  moved  with  tbek 
tttlcM  t^,  thiit,  on  tiienr  J<^t  note,  he  ad> 
^tUtcxA  thfem  an  tl«!C  tb^  modesty  wonld  peN 
lAit  fchMi  to  tti&  ^ve  potttidB),  which  wets  M>oh 
aAtir  jmnctnilly^  rep^  *r  On  thi«  ooAuioto, 
Mr  Wikox  aelted  Jehtisto,  **  How  do  700 
iliMil  to  «ilhi  ^wiv  liVeUhdod  i«  thin  towti?* 
«*  %  my  iMMty  labMM,*  Wife  the  attswef. 
Mii<  llWwit  eywi  tafemhttitlratineatieititttljv 
and,  With  *  kifniaoMt  look,  flaid»  «  Yott  htd 
bttllirliujr  a  |Kiitttr'4 knot."  JohMte  lued  t» 
tM  this  «n«!d0le  to  Mr  NicholK  but  he  Miid» 
«  Witetnt  w«s  ttbe  «f  mf  bMt  fHcJMdft." 

^oon  aftur  hli  ariif  al  ih  LoadM,  he  mmw^. 
«l  hici  acqtulbittoaee  with  the  HMMHMtoble 
Hmi^  Hmt^t  comieetttd  by  marriiige  wilk 
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the  Astons  of  Lichfield*  At  the  houfce  <^.tlhi* 
early  friend  he  had  ati  opportu^y  pf  meetMgL 
gentiieel  ^tppaoy,  and .  was  frequently  enter- 
tamed.  wMik  a  kindnj^ss  and  hpqiit^tty  ioi 
wbtth  be  evar  afkerwards  Jie||#ifyJL  #t  ^FlOm 
fememhrwce.  -  : ,.  .    .   .  //  ., .    r , 

Me  bed^now,  written^^pee  acts  pf  ^;tra- 
g^dy  of  Ir^fk^^  ^  he  i^tirod  for  ^o.me  itime  4fi 
Mgingg  9t  Gi'e^wtcha  fihpr^  be  proc)^ed94 
iBitit  somfmrfafiat  f&tiik^f  ^and  u^  tp  .coppo^ 
walking,  ia  t^e^^ark;  b^t  he  did;twt  stay  loi^ 
^«<Hig^ia.thfttplMe.^6»i#,i^^  ,      i'- 

**  Atf  thMfipcffioduJ^s:  wifihai;  to  eogfi^e  mpre^ 
c}99ply  wi|ih]V{r  jQaye;  Mi4,prppos^'t<^hiHr>in» 
^rldHfr /}«ked ,1V.  Greeiipiiclw  »^i  dooi^ticy  tbe 
CtoWw  JHeajfti  Clwjpch  8toee£,  Jaiy  ja,  *737;' 
to  imd^rt»hKl  >a  nf^w  itratelaikin  of  B^tbw 
JfAiil  SArpi'j  fiklbK^ofi0^<!(mHcil:^  TrdU; 
from  the.IMilrt), ;ifUJK j tof;e  notes.- from,  the 
Fra^  ¥|ei:liiA/i(Qf  DifJUa  Cototay^»;  which, 
^'  f^eswl^y.ftpuld  not  fail  oC.a  favoui^hle 
i|SiC«ptioB4t  M^Vl^  itibe  an8W!ered,?>eMy8, ''  that 
the  history  is  already  in  English,  it  must  be 
r^nembered,  that., there, is. the  aame  objection 


^^ 
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«gttiMt  Le'Omrayer's  undertakii^^  with  this 
^limdvmntage,  that.the  Frrach  h^  a  version  by 
one  of  their  best  tnmalat0rs/^>«erea8  you  can- 
not  read  tfai*ee  pages  o£  the  £ngUsh  history  * 
.wjjUiont^diBcoverkig  that  the.  style  is  capable 
^^riBatiilprdvements.  Suppose  the  merit  of 
Hie  versions  et^vui,  we  may  bo]^.  Chat  the 
addition *icif  the  notes  will  tiim.the  balante  in 
o«r  iavouri/joonsideritig  the  reputation  of  the 

His  pnaqpbstf /wcis  Moepbed;  htttitshbuhl 
secon  ftfitaLthis  letter^  ^oiigh  subscribed  .with 
his  own  name^.  tl^t  hedbitd^iiot  yet  been  per* 
aoBsUy  inttoiliioed,t0f.lM3:.a«9!e.  ..  / 

in  tbtt»oouK*eiQ£:thet!s«iQineit  he  retuned.t* 
lichfiefaiiwwhtfr^Jie.hatl  i^^.bis.wil^  and 
tiietfeiie.at  last. finished/Us  tragedy;  whiiA 
itasinot  executed  with  bis  irapidity  of^compo-- 
sition  upon  other  occas49QSw  but  wq3  dowly  and 
paifiuUy^elakKmrfied.  :  Tbcf  original  unfottned 
fketeb>ofi  thid  tragedy*  partly  in  the  r*Mr  ma- 
terials loTj^ose^  and  partly:  worked  iqiin.yerse^ 

•\Sir  NtahttuelBienfs  Traadsliim,  2^70. 
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and  a  VArie^  of  hints  for  iUufltratiDn,  bonnow«l 
fjrom  the  Grcdc^  Boman^  and  modem  writenv 
in  his  own  haad^writhig,  he  gave  ta  Mr  Lang** 
toti»  a  few  days  before  his  death;  who  made 
a  jhir  aad  distinct  oopy  of  the  mamiacrijpt^ 
which  he  ordered  to  be  bound  np  with  the 
tiriginal  and  the  {Hinted  ttngedji  nind  depih 
sited  tbe  vohltne  in  the  King's  Ubnuy. 

In  three  iMWths  after^  he  remoted  te  Louden 
with  his  wife;  but  her  daughter,  who  had  Itined 
wilhthemnftBdial>  WM  left  with  hju*  rehtions* 
in  tbe  oMntry.  His  lo<^[[iii)|pi  wi^re  for  some 
tiMe  in  WoDdBttek-Street^HanovfrSquare,and 
afterwards  in  Castle-Street,  C«rendish  Squara 
His  tragedy  being,  as  he  thought,  completely 
finfehedy  «nd  fit  fok*  the  stage,  he  lolkited  Mir 
i!leetwo(Mi,  the  manager  of  I>rary4uane  llie- 
atre,  to  have  it  acted  at  his  honse;  but  Mir 
ileetwood  would  net  noeept  it. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectattoii  of  eoppoit 
Itrom  the  repres<9^tatk)B  ^hid  play,  and  being 
new  an  adrentnrer  in  the  British  capital,  with«> 
out  relations,  friends,  interest,  or  gainful  pro- 
fession^ he  was  oompelled  to  renMHce  dramatic 
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tompwtim,  tlie  most  profitable  species  of  ti^ 
letature^  ai^  assumiag  the  precarious  avoca- 
iiOQ  of  aB^*^autbor  t^  profegsioR  and  tra4e«'' 
to  depend  as  his  stores  of  lea^in^  and  extra* 
wdmaxj  UieaU  for  tiie  sttpplie»  of  tbe  passing 
4mj.  For  tiHs  purpose,  he  became  comiectedii 
m  a  dos^  and  intimate  acquaintmice^^  witii 
Mr  Cave^  and  was  enlisted  by  him^  as  a 
f^ukr  e(mtribtttw  Uy  his  magaaine,  whicb» 
lisrinany  years,  was  his  principal  resource  for 
cmployiiient  and  wfpwt.  He  co-operated 
with  his  fetlov-lalHmrers  in  advancing  the  re- 
pBtatioQ  of  the  Magasine^  by  the  various 
adttirahle  essays  whk^  he  wrote  for  it>  solely 
lof  Hudiitemuice  *•    A  considorafale  penod  of 


*  At  Ihe  omamfDoeflieBft  of  tbs  Magwriihfr,  Mr  Cuva 
depended  chiefly  for  assistance  on  Guthrie,  the  historian, 
Bqjrse,  author  of  ^*  Deity,  **  Moses  Browne,  author  of 
**  Sunday  Hioughts,"  and  the  casual  aid  of  several  diffi- 
dent seholars  and  yora^  poets,  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  sembaries  of  Mr  Watkins  in  Spital  Square,  and 
Mr  Eames  in  MoorfieUb.  He  gradoaBy  received  acees^ 
non  of  strength  from  the  aid  c^Sisvage,  Johnson,  Ruff- 
head,  Hawkesworth,  Dr  Birch,  Miss  Eiiza  Carter,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Pegge  (Find  GemiegeJ,  Mr  John  Canton, 
P.  R.  S.  Mr  John  Bandto,  Mr  John  Lockman,  Ae.    The 
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his  life  is  lost  in  saying  thtit  he  was  the  li- 
terary hireling  of  IVfr  Cave,  **  for  gain,  not 
glory.''  The  narrative  is  little  diversified  by 
the  enumeration  of  his  contributioris :  bat 
the  publications  of  a  writer,  like  the  battles 
and  sieges  of  a  general,  are  the  circumstances 
which  must  fix  the  several  eras  of  his  life.  In 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  the  pieces  acknow- 
ledged by  Johnson  to  be  of  his  writing  are 
printed  in  Italics,  and  those  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  upon  good  authority,  or  internal  evi- 
dence, are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas. 
When  he  entered  on  the  employment,  to 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resort  from  mo- 
tives of  necessity,  he  found  Mr  Cave  struggling 
in  a  contest  for  the  favour  of  the  public  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  **  London  Magazine  T 
a  rival  publication,  undertaken  by  an  associa« 


Magazine  obtained  an  unprecedented  circulation ;  and, 
by  affording  a  req)ectable  repository  for  the- discussions 
of  criticism,  the  effusions  of  poetry,  and  the  notice^  of 
bic^raphy,  created  a  very  ardent  emulation  among  the 
dispensers  of  knowledge,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  pf 
sci^ce,  and  adyance  the  progress  of  Itter^ure. 


tion  ef  powerftil  booksellers  *v^ '  Gratitude  for 
such  supplies  as  be  received^  protspted  him 
to  engage  in  tbe  contiest  ob  the  9ide  of  his 
emplcqner ;  and  he  contributed  to  the  ^^  Gen* 
tleman's  Magazine""  for  March  n8&  a  Latin 
ode,  Ad  Urbanmn;;f;  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  liboralitj  and  indefatigable  diUgenoe,  iit 
promoting  tbe  progress  ef  literary  informa- 
tion, with  great  elegance  and  ingenuity*  A 
paraphrastic  translation  of  tbf  Ode,  by  an  un- 
known correspondent,  appeared,  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  May  foUowing* 

At  tills  period,  ^he  misfortunes  and  miscon- 
duct of  Saroge  had  reduced  !him  to  the  lowest 


♦  The  first  nomber  of  Uie  ^  London  Magazine^*  ifht 
published  in  ^iril  1 732,  for  J.  Wilford,  T.  Cox,  J.  Clarke, 
and  T.  Astlej.  It  was  ably  conducted  for  many  years^ 
and  ceased  to  exist  in  17S5. 

f  Mr  Urban,  the  fictitious  designation  assnmed  by  the . 
original  editor  of  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine'%  and  re* 
t^ed  by  his  respectable  saccessor,  Mr  David  Henry^ 
and  ^be  present  editor,  Mr  John  Nichols^  to  whonfr' 
En^h  literature  is  indebted  for  various  elaborate  andL 
accurate  illustrations  of  our  national  history^  antiquities^. 
topography,  poetry,  aad  biography. 
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•Ute  c£  ynetdxeimm  w  n  writer  <or  brmd; 
and  his  vitiii  at  St  Mm^  Gate,  where  tkc 
''  Geatknan^s  MagMtne''  wm  oiigiQi%  |Mrimt* 
ed,  natural^  broiiglkt  Jc^Mon  a^  hm  toffev 
therr  Johnson  eommtaced  M  intimacy  with 
this  unfortimat^  but  iBpnidMi  man,  disowB^ 
ed  and  pert ecnted  by  his  mother,  and  com«' 
hining  with  this  angdbir  mirfbrtiuie  const* 
derahle  talents,  fasdnating  mauien,  and  ri- 
tiated  habits,  fimy  were  both  anthotsi,  bolh 
had  a  fierce  spirit  of  indfpfafcTe»  aod  thej 
were  equally  under  tie  pressure  of  want. 
Tliey  hi4  a  fettowWheKogi,  and  sfjrxnpathy 
imited  them  i^  a  league  of  frieaddii|i. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometin^s  in  s«fih  extreme  indi- 
gence, that  they  could  not  pay  fbr  a  lodging, 
so  that  they  have  wandered  together  whole 
nights  in  the  streets.  Yet,  as  Savage  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  varieties,  and  been  much  in  the 
company  of  the  statesmen  and  wits  oC  hJ3  tioM^ 
we  may  suppose,  in  these  scenes  ef  distress, 
that  he  communicated  to  Johnson  an  abundant 
^supply  of  such  matenda  aa  hit  philnsfphwd 
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cufiosity  most  eagerly  desired^  and  mentioned 
many  of  the  anecdotes  with  wfaicA  he  after- 
wards enridied  the  life  of  his  mihappy  oompa- 
nion»  and  those  of  other  poets. 

He  mentioned  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
one  n^ht  in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he 
walked  round  St  James's  Square,  for  want  of  a 
lodging,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their 
situation,  but  in  hig^  spirits,  and,  brimful  of 
patriotism,  traversed  the  Square  till  four  in 
the  morning,  reforming  the  world,  dethroning 
princes,  giving  laws  to  the  several  states  of 
£uro|>e,  inveighing  against  the  minister,  and 
^  resolving  they  would  stcmd  by  their  country.*^ 

Sir  John  Hawkins  supposes  that  **  Johnson 
was  captivated  by  the  address  and  demeanour 
of  Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was  to  a 
remarkable  degree  accomplished.  He  was  a 
handsome  well-made  man,  and  very  courteous 
in  the  modes  of  salutation."  He  took  off  his 
hat,  he  tells  us,  with  a  good  air,  made  a  grace- 
ful bow,  and  was  a  good  swordsman.  **  These 
accomplishments,"  he  adds,  **  and  the  ease  and 
pleasantry  of  his  conversation,  were  probably 
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tlie  diarms  that  wcoug^t  oa  Johaaoiiy  who  at 
tliis  time  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  con* 
versation  of  gentlemen  ^T 

Johnson^  indeed,  describes  him  as  baring 
^  a  gracefiil  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn 
dignity  of  mien^  but  which,  upon  a  nearer  ac* 
quaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easiness 
of  manners.''  He  remarks,  **  it  was  his  pecidiar 
happiness,  that  he  scarcely  everfound  a  stranger 
whom  hedid  not  leave  a  friend;''  butat  the  same 
time  confesses,  ^  that  he  had  not  often  a  friend 
long  without  obli^g  him  to  be  a  strangerf  ;T 
a  confession  than  which  nothing  can  descrftie 

*  This  18  not  cdrrect.  Johnson  had  been  admitted  to 
the  best  company  both  at  Lichfield  and  Stourbridge; 
and,  in  die  latter  neighbourhood,  had  met  even  with 
George^  aftenrardsXord  Ljtdeton;  with  whom,  havuig 
some  colloquial  disputes,  he  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceived that  prejudice  which  so  improperly  influenced 
him  in  the  Life  of  that  worthy  nobleman*  Bet  dus 
could  scarcely  have  happened  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  he  occasaonally 
irisited  Stourbridge,  during  his  residence  at  Birming- 
ham, before  he  imnoved  to  London.    See  Niote^  p.  S0« 

Bishop  Pjuict. 
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more  sinnglf  tlie  itunom  tendencj  of  hiB  fcaK- 
tml  intolefltoe  and  ingntituile.  How  liigliljr 
be  admired  Jbim  for  that  imowtedge  iHiidi  he 
lumadf  so  aach  caHirated^  and  what  kindness 
he  eoLtertaised  for  him,  appeals  in  the  follow* 
lag  yerses  in  iSbe  ^*Geattemaii%  Magazine^ 
ftr  April  I78B. 


Ad  RiCABDim  Savam  Arm.  kummd  generic 

HuoiBiii  stndiuni  genens  cin  pecton  fefy^y 
O!  cokt honsBim te lafMlqiM g«M» ! 


Between  Johnson  and  Savage  the  coanectioo 
was  Bot  of  bag  duration ;  a  schea^  being  about 
that  time  proposed  to  his  conq^amon»  which 
was  itfterwards  carried  into  execution,  that  he 
should  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales»  and  receive 
an  aHowaace  of  fiftj  pounds  a-year,  to  be 
raised  l^  sidiiseription ;  to  which  Pope  contri- 
buted tweaitf  pounds. 

About  this  time  he  was  introduced  hf  Mr 
Cave  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned 
translator  of  fipictetus,  who  had  obtained,  at 

e2 
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an  early  age,  even  with  competent  judges,  a 
distinguished  reputation  by  sereral  poetical 
contributions  to  the  ^  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
zine  *.•*  Full  of  admiration  of  the  depth  of  her 
learning,  and  the  variety  of  her  acquisitions, 
iie  complimented  her  in  an  epigram.  In  Elisut 
Enigma^  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine''  for  April  1 788. 
At  the  same  time  he  writes  to  Mr  Cave,  **  I 
think  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent languages  as  Louis  le  Grand.'*  His  verses 
to  a  Lady  (Miss  Molly  Aston),  who  spoke  in 
defence  of  Liberty,  first  appeared  in  the  same 
Magazine. 

About  a  month  after  the  appearance  of  his 
complimentary  lines  to  Savage,  he  displayed 
his  poetical  powers,  in  all  their  strength,  by  the 
publication  of  his  London^  a  Poem^  in  imitation 
of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  4to.  He  offered  it 
to  Mr  Cave  as  ^'  a  poem  for  him  to  dispose  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  of  fortune."  Cave, 

*  She  published  a  small  Collection  of  Poems  in  1738, 
written  before  her  twentieth  year^  pointed  by  Cave^  4to. 
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^  who  had  so  much  cBstinguished  himself  by 
hk  genarous  entouragiwieiit  of  poetry/'  com- 
mniiicated  it  to  Dodstey^  who  had  taste  enough 
to  .percelre  its  uncommon  merit,  and  thought 
it  <^a  lOKKUtable  tiiiiig  to  be  concerned  in." 
Dodsley  gav^^  him  ten  ^neas  for  the  copy ;  a 
ami&^mAy.  dispt*oportio&ed  to  his  labour  and 
ingemiity:;  but. he  Was  actually  in  such  distress, 
tiiat  the  ^small.  profit  which  so  ajiort  a  poem 
ciould  yield  was  counted  as  a  "  rdt^,**  and  re- 
ceived with  gtatitude.  Jt  came  out|  anony- 
moitely^.pn  thfc  jtem6  nkorning  with;  Pope*s  Sa* 
tiTf,  .entitled  "  1738,?.  ajad  immediately  at- 
tracted, ^o  n^Aich  ^tt^tipn,  ;that  it^  got  to  a 
secoqd  ediUoUtin  the  space  of  «;week*/'  iLyttle- 
ton>:(be. instant  it  Wta  published^  carried  it  in 
ra(^ur/e  to  Fppe,  who  them  4Ued  »th<&  poetical 
throne^  w|thoutia  ri^al ;  and  to  hisionedit,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  so  struck,  wiih 
its  merit,  that  he  sought  to  discover  the  author, 
and  prophesied  his  future  CaB;ie.^  "  .Whoever 
he  is,"  said  he,  •*  he  will  soon  be  deterre  f  ;'* 

♦  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  17S8., .. 
.^      f  <^Ubi,  i|^i  esl«  diQ  celari  Bon  potBSt/'    Tsamr. 
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audit  ^ipeara^  from  iis  note  to  Lord  Gowen 
tkai  lie  luMself  wa»  meceaaftil  ui  bis  iiiqiiirie& 
Tins  acfankaUe  poem^  written  with  the  emacgj 
«f  the  ancient  nthnst,  and  the  elcgaace  irf  the 
tnitatiHr  of  Horace,  laid  the  fonadation  of  fait 
famcw  la  the  original  satire,  the  poet  takes 
leave  <>f  a  firiead  who  was  witiidrawing  Umsdf 
itom  the  rices  of  Rome  Ii^  the  intended  re* 
treat  of  Savage,  the  unaMrited  treatment  to 
which  indtgence  is  siibjeeted,the  iasolencje  of  Bt^ 
acquired  weatth^and  the  c^ipvessionsof  a  corrupt 
adnunistration,  Jobaseo  faneied  he  perceived 
a  resanblance  between  the  manners  of  the 
times  and  those  of  d^peaerate  Home;  anddrew 
a  parallel  between  the  cwroptioiis  of  each,  ex* 
^Diplifying  it,  with  equal  judgment  and  aspe- 
ritj,  by  dwiracters  then  sabsirtiag.  The  6i9k 
Imes  manifestly  aatidpate  the  departure  of 
Savage^. 

*  According  to  Mr  Boswell,  Johnson  "  was  not  so 
mudi  SB  acquainted  with  SaVage  when  he  wrote  his 
'L(mdd$i*^  It  has.  been  ascertained,  by  Jobason^a  «wi» 
authority,  that  it  was  **  written  in  17S8,"  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  publication  in  the  month  of  May  in  that 
ymg  is  un^usiCimiaUa    Simlf  ike  Ibes  written  bj 
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^  Thoggb  giuh  and  fimdneM  in  my  bieiiit  rebels 
When  injured  Tkaks  bids  the  Town  farewel; 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  hot  tefrtt  the  friend. 
Resolved  at  lengthy  from  Vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 
And,  At*d4m  Cambrians  sditary  shore. 
Give  to  St  J>and  one  trti^  Brit«n  more.** 


Johnson^  as  lo^ght  be  expected  from  hift 
8tr<Mig  political  prejudices*  impregnated  his 
poem  with  the  fire  of  oppQ9iti(Hi.  He  adopted 
the  commoji  topics  of  patriotisn^  liberty^  and 
indepeodieiipe,  to  gratify  the  inalevt)leit(!e  of 
the  Tory  faqtion^  «whO|  professing  themsdyes 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  employed  iall 
the  animation  and  all  the  eloquence  of  r^ist^ 
ance  io  power,  to  delude  the  nation  into  a 
belief,  that  Sto  Robert  Walpole,  the  objects  of 
whose  administration  were  peace  and  the  ex* 

Johnson^  Ad  Ricardum  Savage,  in  April  178S,  imply  a 
previous  acquaintance  vrith  him :  for  Johnson  could  not 
have  praised  a  stranger  in  such  terms.  The  delay  of 
Savage's  journey  to  Wales  untfl  the  following  year  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  the  intention  of  such  a 
jotimey  would  justify  the  Imes  aUuding  to  it.  See  Bos- 
well's  Life,  &c.  vol  i,  p.  94. 
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tension  of  commerce,  was  its  greatest  euemy^ 
and  that  his  opponent^  only  meant  its  welfare. 
Mr  Boswell  candidly  allows,  that ''  the  flame 
of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular  resistance 
with  which  it  is  fr^ught^  had  no  j^8t  cause. 
There  was,  in  truth,  no  "  oppression,"  the 
"  nation"  was  not  cheated.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
{)ole  was  a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister,  who 
thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
k  commercial  country  like  ours  would  be  beat 
ppoimoted  by  p^ace ;  which  he  accordingly  main- 
tained with  credit,  during  aTery  long  period*." 
Making  due  ^allowance  for  the  fallacy  of  these 
^giar  cQniplaihts,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the'  noblest  productions  in  oar  language,  both 
fbr  sentiment  and  expres^oA.  It  contains 
the  most  spirited  inyectives  against  tyranny 
and  oppression,  the  warmest  predilection  for 
his  own  country,  and  the  purest  love  of  virtue, 
interspersed  with  traits  of  his  own  particular 
character  and  situation.  He  heated  his  mind 
with'th<s  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and  wrote  with  the 
spint  and  energy  of  a  moral  poet,  and  a  sharp 

•  BosweU's  Life,  &c.  voL  i,  p.  102. 
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CBBMk  of  vthe  times.  Beileau  had  imitated  the 
same  satire  with  great  success,  applying  it  to 
Paris;  but  an  attentire  comparisoiji  will  sati^ 
ev«r7  r^iKler  that  he  is  much  dccelled  by 
Johtisonl  Otdham^hluiialK^  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  tt^JLondon;  but  there  js  scarcely 
any  'coancidence  between  the  two  perfcHtn«^ 
ibices^^thotigh  upo&  the- v^  same  sulgect. 

In  tfaa.amEse  ^  tbe.  protracted  oppoakion 
maintained  fay  thdrToms,.  under  the  popular 
denomination  tf^the  coujatry  party»  against  the 
long,  aad  peaceal^le  adiipiustraticm  of  Waipol^ 
Hr*<;av^-  i9pnc^v^  *he  thoiigi(^}Of  ewrichtng 
his  magazine  by  the  speeches  in  Parlianient. 
In  Jfuiu^ry  1736  he  ,t)i^gip  .to  g^a^My  his 
read^  with  as  much  of  this  kind  of  intel*^ 
ligence  as  it  was  possible  to  procure,  or  safe  to 
coQiimunicate.  The  speeches  for  ^ome  jtime 
WM«  brought  hoiiie  and  digested  by  Guthrie*, 

'  ^  Johnson,  it  k  std&y  esteemed  his  fellow-labourer 
enough,  to  wish  that  his^  life  should  be  written.  •  He  was 
descended  of  ab  ahcienl  family  in  Scotland ;  but  having 
a  small  patrimony,  he  came  to  London,  and  employed 
his  taldMs  and  learning  as  ah  <<  author  by  profession/'  Hii 
political  writings,  though  now  forgotten,  must  have  been 


u 
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Md  afterwards  sent  by  Mr  Care  to 
for  his  revisioiL  Parliament  tben  kqpt  the 
press  in  a  mjsteriotts  swe,  wbichr  made  it  ne* 
ceftsary  to  have  recourse  to  the  artifice  of  giring 
the  speeches  und^  a  fictitious  designaAiQn., 
The  Ihbaies  in.  the  Smutteof  Magna  LSKputia 
appeared  in  the  Miyazine  ftr  June  1788, 
sometimes  with  fe^^ned  nao^s  of  the  sevenA 
speaken^  sometimes  witii  denominations  form- 
ed of  the  letters  of  their  real  manies  *. 

When  Guthrie  had  attained  to  a  gnntter 
rsmky  of  enqpiojrment^  and  the  q»eechea  were 
9ore  attd  more  enriched  by  the  acceiidan  of 

highly  esteemedj  as  thej  procured  him  s  pension  from  Go- 
vernment^ ii4ich  he  enjqjed  till  hisdeadi^in  1769.  His  wri- 
tten crit|qm  have  coi^idqtable  merU;  bat  be  i^cfais^ 
remembered  by  his  **  History  of  Scotland^*'  and  '<  Geo- 
graphical, Ristoncal,  and  Commercial  Grammar.** 

•  The  proprietors  of  the  <«  London  Magazine/*  who 
pdso  gave  tbevdebatfls,  c^mpcillsd  by  Hie  same  aecearily 
that  forced  Cave  to  this  subterfuge,  resorted  to  another 
artifice.  They  feigned  to  give  die  debates  in  the  Roman 
Senate ;  and»  by  adopting  Roman  iiames  to  the  several 
speakers^  rendered  them  more  plausiUe  than  they  appear 
wider  Cavers  mani^enient.  The  artifice  tucceeded  ia 
both  instances,  and  the  debates  were  puUishsd  with  ion 
punity. 
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Jntm§mi^  gemiaaBs  it  was  resohrtd  that  he  gfaonM 
^  the  wlvrie  hfaniAf;  firau  notes  Iwmhed  b^ 
pevaomr  enplojied  to  attend  in  both  houses  of 
BarliameDt*  His  sole  ccm^ositaon  of  them  be- 
jpat  Nofendber  Id^*  1740,  aad  ended  Febniarf 
91^  174S4;  a  penod  distinguished  hy  the 
struggle  that  preoededr  and  the  publie  fisap* 
foialment  thnt  loHeiredr  the  downfal  of  Wal* 
pole*.  From  that  time  they  were  written  hf 
Hawkesworth  to  the  year  1780;  withfaiwhfoh 
period  Ae  plan  of  tlie  Ml^fazine  was  enktfged 
by  a  Itoriew  of  New  PnMleatioM,  condoeted 
about  two  yeara  by  Rnffbead,  and  afterwatids 
hf  HawkesworthytfiltlieyettPlTTS.   Jcftnson 

^  Pullpey  was  at  the  head  of  the  eppositioii;  yetm 
sooner  was  Walpole  driven  off,  than  Pulteney  and  Carteret 
entered  hito  pmate  negoeiations  with  the  Newcastle 
f^v^^  who  were  «sn  of  Walpole's  oieasares,  »d,  eos{i« 
promisbg  matters,  Pulteney  became  Earl  of  Bath^  and 
CUteret  Earl  GranYiDe;     "  We  have  seen,'*  says  Lord 
€3iarteifield»  one  eC  their  party,  who  was  noi  taken  into 
the  new-lbnned  mimstry,  **  the  noble  fruits  of  a  twenty 
years  opposition  blasted  by  the  connivance  and  treachery 
af  a  few,  who,  by  an  the  ties  of  gratitade  and  honour, 
•Mght  to  have  cherished  and  preserved  them  to  th« 
people."*    «  Old  England,  or  the  Constitutional  Journal,^ 
No.  1,  Feb.  5, 174$, 
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abknowledged  tbe  deimtes  to  be  spurious,  long 
after  tb^  world  had  considered  tb'em  as  genu^- 
ine^  He  cautioned  Smoll^t^  in  bringing  dosnrn 
bit ''  Historj  of  England""  to  tl^last  reign,  not 
to  relj  on  the  deihatesas  given  iniJie  Maga^ 
zine,  for  itbej  were  noti authentic;  but; exce|]t^ 
ing  their  general  impoiH;,  the  work:  of  his  own 
itnafibation.  .Sbmeiilajrs  .prchrioM  to-bis  deatfa^ 
h^  dec}(u*ed^  ^that.  oC  jail  his  wtitings  they  g&ye 
him  Uie'  triost  uneasiness.:!  jTheldeceit,  ^Imtr'f 
fcyer,  could  jw)t  be  my  pernicious, 'in  tfce  effects 
of iwhieh  so.raatty.fMsPDs.were JnyolFed.'  Ndi* 
tber  ar^  they  so  conipletttlj  his  own^composl- 
(j^  a^is  geqeraUy  supposed. .  Thatinotes  of 
the  speeches  were  taken  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  ^ven  to  him,  is  evident  from  his 
own  declaration ;  and  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable,  that  Mr  Cave, .  who  was  ever  attentive 
to  the  improvement  of, his  Magazine,  should 
be  more  negligent  in  prooiiring  notei^  as  accu* 
rate  as  he  could,  during  the  time  when  Johnson 
executed  this  department,  than  wh^n  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  Guthrie.  It  seems  at  least 
most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  language  and 
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^  illustrations  are  JohnsQii's  own,  bat  that  th? 
arguments  and  general  arrangements  were 
taken  from  the  several  speeches  spoken  in 
eith^  House. 

The  trade  of  writing,  notwithstanding  the  di>- 
ligenee  of  labour,  and  the  diversification  of  eint 
l^jment,  was  so  little  profitable,  and  his  litera- 
ry prospectSi  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his 
Landenf  so  unpromising,  that  he  wished  to  ac* 
cept  an  offer  made  to  him,  of  becoming  master 
of  the  free-school  at  Appleby  *  in  Leicestershire,  ^ 

*  At  thk,  and  many  other  places,  writers  have  fixed 
thefree-sdiool  of  which  Johnson  splidted  to  he  master ; 
but  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stoorbridge,  believes  it  was  at  Treasle^  a  viBage 
fjrii^  between  that  town  and  Wolverhampton^  where  a 
grammar-school  had  been  endowed,  and  is  believed  tP 
have  been  then  vacant  As  this  village,  although  within 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  is  on  the  veary  verge  of 
Shropshire,  its  situation  might  naturally  be  mistaken 
for  the  latter  by  Lord  Gower  or  Mr  Pope. 

Bishop  Pbrct. 

Soeh  was  probable  conjecture;  but  in  the  **  Gentle* 
■um's  Magazine''  for  May  1793,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr  Horn,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Appleby, 
in  J^eJofstenhife,  which  baniAes  every  shadow  of  doubt; 
die  salary,  the  degtee  requisite,  the  time  of  election,  all 
agieemg  with  the  statutes  of  Appleby ;  and  the  Minute- 
hook  of  the  sdiool,  deckriog  the  head-mafltersbip  t#  be 
mi  thiU  tme  wcaitf • 
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tbe  salarj  of  which  wm  mtj  povnds  «-yesn 
Sat  the  statutes  of  the  sdiool  required  that  he 
riiould  be  a  Master  of  Arts ;  and  H  was  the& 
thou^t  too  great  a  favour  to  be  asked  of  the 
Umversitj  of  Oxford.  Pope,  without  any 
knowledge  of  him  but  from  his  Lendon,  recom- 
mendedi  him  to  Lord  Grower^  as  appears  from 
the  following  note,  sent  to  Mr  RiehanlBon  the 
painter,  with  the  imilaihn  of  Juvenal,  copied 
with  minute  exactness  l^  Mr  Boswell  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Percy^ : 

^  This  is  imkat^  bjr  one  Johnscm,  who^ 
put  in  for  a  public  school  in  Shropshire,  but 
was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  of 
the  conTulstve  kind  that  attadcs  him  somc^ 
times,  so  as  to  make  him  a  sad  spectacle.  Mr 
P.  from  the  merit  of  this  work,  which  was 
all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  him,  endeavoured 
to  serve  him  without  his  own  application,  and 
wrote  to  my  Lord  Gower,  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Mr  Johnson  published  afterwards  ano- 
ther poem  in  Latin,  with  notes,  the  whole  very 
humorous,  called  the  Norfolk  Prophecy.** 

Lord  Gower  endeavoured  to  procure  him  a 
d^;ree  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  the 


fidlowing  letter  to  a  fnend  of  Swifts  dated 
Trentham,  August  1,  1788,  which  has  been 
eften  printed. 

^  Mr  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  Londony  a 
satire,  amd  some  otli»  poetical  pieces)  ia  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  much  respected  by 
some  worthy  gentiemen  in  his  neigUMmrhoodf 
who  are  trustees  of  a  charity  school,  now  va- 
cant. The  c&ctmn  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a- 
yeai*,  of  which  they  are  desir<Mis  to  make  him 
master ;  but,  unfntunately,  he  is  not  capdde 
of  receiving  their  bounty,  which  wmld  make 
him  htgjpy  for  K/e,  by  not  being  a  Master  of 
Arts;  which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  school,  the 
master  of  it  must  be. 

^  Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour 
to  think  that  I  have  interest,  enough  in  you,  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to 
parsuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
dq;4<Hna  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man 
Master  of  Arts  in  their  University.  They 
highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity : 
and  wfll  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  University 
win  make  any  difficulty  of  conferring  such  a 
favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended 
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by  the  DeaiL  Thejr  say  he  is  not  afraid  of  the 
strictest  .examination)  though  he  is  <tf  so  long 
a  journey,  and  will  venture  it^  if  the  Dean 
thinks.it  necessary;  choosing  rather  to  die 
upon  the  road  than  be  starved  to  death  intrans^ 
latiiigfcr  bookseUers ;  which  has  beieai  his  only 
subsistence  for  some  time  past. 

**  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  a6GEur 
than  those  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend; 
especially  as  their  elec^on  canliot  be  deUyed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  .  If  you 
see  thi;  matter  in  the  saime  light  thdt  it  ap« 
pears  to  me,  I  hppe  you^  will  btfrn  this,  and 
pardon  me  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble 
about  an  impracticable  thi^g;  but  if  ypu  think 
there  is  a  probability  of  obtaining  the  f^your 
asked,  I  am  sure  yo\ir,  liumanity  and  propieiH 
sity  to  relieve  i^eri^:  {Qr  4istress,  .will  incline 
you  to  serve  the  pooi:  man;,  without  my^  adding 
any  more  to  the  trquble  I  bave^lr^f^  given 
you,  than  assyring  you,  that  I  am,  with  gr^lUt 
truth,"  &c.  -  , 

Thia, expedient  failed.  There  isrffc^on  t^ 
thitak  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  .the 
l)U8ine^3;  and  to  this  circymstance  John^n's 
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iKMwn  diftlike  of  Swift  has  been  often  im- 

pjuted*. 

*  The  extmordinary  prejudice  and  diriike  of  Swifts 
manifested  on  all  occasions  by  Johnson^  who^e  political 
opinions  coincided  exactly  with  his,  has  been  difficult  to 
acoount  for;  and  is  therefore  attributed  to  his  faiHng  m 
getting  a  degree,  which  Swift  might  not  chose  ta  solicit, 
for  a  reason  given  below.  The  real  cause  is  believed  to  be 
as  follows :  The  Rev.  Dr  Madden,  who  distinguished  him- 
9t^8o  laudably  bygiying  preommit  to  the  young  sCadenla 
of  Dublin  College,  for  which  he  had  raised*  a  fund,  by\ 
applying  for  contributions  to  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Itelttnd,  ftad  solicited  the  same  from  Swifts  when  he  waff 
ainki^g  into  that  morbid  idiocy  whiclr  only  terminated 
with  his  life,  and  was  saving  every  shilling  to  found  his 
hosphal  for  lunatics;  but  his  application  was  refused  with 
ao  little  daliGacy,  aa  left  in  Dr  Madden  a  rooted  dxdOce 
to  Swift's  character,  which  he  communijcated  to  Johnson^ 
whose  friendship  he  gained  on  the  following  occasion : 
Dr  Madden  mshed  to  address  some  -person  of  high  rank, 
in  (rose  or  verae ;  and,  desirous  of  having  has  composition 
examined  and  corrected  by  some  writer  of  superior  ta- 
lents, had  been  recommended  to  Johnson,  who  was  at 
thi^  time  ia  extreme  iad%ence ;  and  having  finished  his 
task,  would  probably  have  thought  himself  well  rewarded 
intik  a  guinea  or  two,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Dr 
Madden  generoudy  dipped  ten  guineas  into  hid  hand. 
Tins  made  such  an  impression  on  Johnson,  as  led  him 
to  adopt  every  opinion  of  Dr  Madden,  and  to  resent,  as 
warmly  as  himself.  Swift's  rough  refusal  of  the  contribu- 
tion; after  which  the  latter  could  not  decently  request 
any  &vour  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Bishop  Percy. 
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He  made  one  other  effort  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  drudgery  of  authorship,  bjr 
endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  the  bar  at 
Doctor's  Commons ;  but  here  the  want  of  ar 
Doctor^  degree  in  Civil  Law  was  also  an  in- 
surmountable impediment. 

He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
persevering  in  that  course  into  which  he  was 
fbrced.    We  find  him  prosecuting  his  design 
of  furnishing  the  English  reader  with  a  new 
translation  of  Father  Paul's  Hisidry  of  <fte 
Council  of  Trent,  which  was  announced  in  the 
"^  Weekly  AfisceUany,'*  October  21>  t#  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  in  2  vols*  4tto,  by  Mess. 
Dpdsley,  Rivington,  and  Cave«    After  twelve 
sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed  off,  for 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Cave^  from 
August  S.  1788  to  April  21.  1789,  forty  nine 
pounds  seven  shillings,  in  small  sums  of  two 
and  sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time  *,  the 
design  was  given  up;  fbr  It  faappiened  that 
another  Samuel  Johnson^  librarian  of  St  Mar- 

*  See  GenUeman's  Magazine  for  January  1785,  p.  €• 
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tin's  in  the  VMds,  And  eura«e  of  that  pRiMi» 
tmi  engaged  in  the  stane  imderCaking^  vnder 
tlie  pntronnge  of  Dr  Vfmtce,  mttd  tke  ekrgj ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  an  opposition^ 
whMi  mntiuMf  d^tro7ed  each  •kher's  hqiee  of 
tvccesf .  Tim  aeddsntal  eoinpetition  between 
the  two  translatbri  is  little  to  be  regtvtted,  as 
it  oompellBd  icSMHon  to  dutnge  his  einplof- 
aient,  aafd  engage  in  orfgihal  cenij^itsoa ;  bf 
wideh  Bngifsh  IMefaftare  has  been  more  bene* 
fitedthdkvit  oanM  hnnre  been  bjr  the  highest 
improremeiit  bk  ooaUl  b^^tow  an  tkeobMttete 
traksditlm  af  the  liistely  of  that  tnemoraUe 
eedacil:  Bat  in  lielinqoiriiiog  «>  labortoasi 
uawitHairhig,  whieh  might  be  spared,  he  pre- 
•emited  a  pwt  of  his  original  design,  ia 
wvitfng  the  lifb  of  the  odfebrated  authair  af 
tiMt  iMe  periormamse,  for  the  "^  Geatleaym's 


BeaMs  hii  conttihttttem  ta  the  ^  Gentle- 

jMlm't  Magaxine,"*  for  119$,  above  iieatioiad^ 
and  the  assisttsice  he  gave  in  writing  the  IW^ 
Uamentmy  Dehmes^  be  contttbiit«d  the  Idfo  of 
JV«M^  P<M  tito^  t4i  tilk  November  MagaaitK^ 

f2 
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and  wrote  the  Pre/!ice  to  the  TiAime;  a  species 
of  writing  in  which  his  ability,  mce.adaptatioo, 
and  fdidty  of  expre«on,  are  equally  remark- 
able. 

The  ^^  Apotheosis  of  Milton,  a  vision,'^ 
printed  in  the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine^  for 
1738  and  1799,  ascribed  to  him:  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  was  the  production  of  Guthrie; 
Hie  translation  of  '*  An  Examination:  of  Mr 
PqieV  Essay  mi  Man>  firom  the  French  of  M. 
Crousaz,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics at  Lausanne,""  {iruited  by  Ca^re  tn^o* 
vember  1788,  l2mo,^  has  beeaascaribed^to  him 
by  the  same  authority ;  Imt  Miss  Carter  has 
acknowledged  th*t  she  wad  the .  tnucudator. 
In  his  correqpondoice  with  Mr  Cave  on  the 
subject,  he  gives  the  translation  his  entire  ap« 
probation ;  and,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  th^^ 
Swiss  professor  concerning  the  tendency  of 
Fojpe's  Essay  to  favour  the  sjrstem  of  ilNalism, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  was  eager  to* 
promote  the  publication.  Warburton  came 
forward  on  the  side  of  Pope,  with  '^  A  Vindi-^ 
cation  of  the  Essay  on  Man ;"  and  Johnson 
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liecame  a  moderator  in  the  dispute/ not  lon^ 
after,  and  joined  Crousaz,  as  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  religion.  The  conclusion  of  his  letter 
to  Mr  Cave,  '<  I  am  yours,  Impransus  *,^  seems 
to  convey  a  fair  confession,  that  he  wanted  a 
dinner,  probably  from  CTttreme  indigence. 

In  1789,  besides  the  assistance  he  gave  in 
writing  the  ParUcBmenUjory  Ekbates^  YAs  contri- 
butions to  tiie  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
were,  TTke  Life  of  Boerhaave;  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public  in  behalf  of  ^Editor;  Verses  to  Mixa;  a 
Greek  Bpigram  to  Dr  Birch  f ;  and  Consider a^ 
turns  on  the  case  of  Dr  Trapp's  Sermons;  a  plau- 
stUe  attempt  to  prove  that  an  author's  work 
may  be  abridged  without  injuring  his  property; 
reprinted  in  the  Magazine  for  July  1787. 

The  smne  year,  he  joined  in  the  pojmlar 
clamour  against  Walpole,  when  it  was  loudest, 
and  published  his  famous  Jacobite  pamphlet, 
intitled,  Marmor  Norpolcibnsb,  or  An  Essay 

♦  Boswell's  Life,  &c  Vol.  1,  p.  111. 

f  English  literature  is  indebted  to  this  early  friend  of 
Johnson  for  the  **  Historj  c^  the  Royal  Society/'  and 
«iher  works  of  distingoidied  merit  and  utility. 
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m  an  Ancimt  PnpktHotd  In$aiptim^in  Mmik^ 
idi  rhyme,  kMg  duoomred  nmr  Lynn,  m 
Narfhlk.  By  Probva  BBitkNNicos.  Printed 
for  J.  Brett,  at  the  Gcidea  Bttll,  opposite  St 
Clement's  church,  in  tbe  Strand,  London,  Aro. 
In  this  pwformance,  the  £^ped  inscription,  in 
Latin  vGr$e,  sajqiesed  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  gF  Waste's  residence  in  the 
countrj,  is  followed  bjr  a  trandsttion  in  horoic 
▼erse.  The  Latin  Vierse  is  of  tlie  kind  which 
is  called  Leonine;  and  the  transliition  jpossesses, 
in  a  g;reat  d^;ree,  the  strength  and  harmony 
of  his  ImiMum  of  Juvenal^.  Tfte  interpreta- 
tion of  the  profdiecjr  is  adapted  to  the  princi- 
ples <^nl7  arowed  by  the  JacolMtes  of  the 
time;  and  the  conuMntary  concentrates  all 
the  topics  of  popular  diacoi^ent,  i^$gravated 
by  ridicule,  irony,  and  inveefite.  He  inveii^ 
against  the  Brunswidi:  succession,  and  the 
measures  of  goremment  consequent  upon  it» 
with  warm  anti-Hanoverian  zeal ;  and  repre- 
sents the  evils  attending  on  standing  armies, 

*  The  Imcripiicm  and  the  Translation  are  prsaerved 
in  the  London  Hagasine  Ibr  1T39|  p.  SIM. 


iod  the  balance  of  porwer^  in  the  dark  cobun 
of  anti^ReTolutionary  pr^udice.  The  Jacobite 
principles  inculcated  hj  tfais  pamphlet,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hawking  aroused  the  vi*. 
gilaece  of  the  ministry.  A  warrant  was  issued, 
aad  messengers  were  employed,  to  apprehend 
the  author,  who,  it  seems,  was  known.  To 
dnda  his  pursuers,  he  retired  with  his  wHe,  to 
Lambeth-Marahf  and  there  lay  concealed  in  an 
Obscure  lodging  till  the  scent  grew  cold.  Mr 
Boswell,  howevar,  denies  that  there  is  any 
foundaticm  for  this  story ;  for  that  Mr  Steele^ 
one  of  the  late  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  had 
*<  directed  every  possiUe  search  to  be  made  in 
the  recmds  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  but"  could  find  no  trace  what- 
eviw  of  any  warrant  having  ben  issued  to  ap- 
prehend, the  author  of  this  pamphlet"  Al- 
though this  is  no  proof  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  (NTosecution,  yet  it  is  probaUe  no 
prose<mtion  Ufm  meditated ;  for  the  obnoxious 
pamphlet  ma^  but  little  noise,  and  had  not  a 
very  extensive  circulation.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
could  perceive  in  it  ^  neither  learning  nor 
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wit;"  but  it  bbtaaned  the  honour  of  Pope's 
commendation^;  and^  considering  it  merely  as 
a  humorous  party-pamphlet,  it  is  deserving  the 
praise  of  in^nuity.  Of  the  vigour  of  thought, 
and  power  of  language  which  distinguish  his 
later  writings,  few  marks,  indeed,  are  per* 
ceivaUe  in  the  Norfoik  Prophecy. 

His  attachment  to  the  Tory,  or  rather  Ja« 
cobite  party  was  further  shewn,  by  an  irbnicid 
pamphlet  which  proceeded  from  his  pen,  the 
same  year,  entitled,  A  complete  VMica&m  of&ie 
Licensers  of  ihe  Stage^  from  the  maUcums  4md 
soandakMS  aspersums  of  Mr  Bbooke,  author 
of  ^'  Gustavus  Vaaa,"  4to.  Under  the  mask  of 
a  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage, 
this  was  an  attack  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain; 
for  pr<4ribiting  the  ^  representation  cf  Mr 
Brooke's  tragedy  of  <^  Gnsttfrus  Vasa,*'  after 
it  had  been  rehearsed  at  Drury-Lane  Hieatr^ 
and  a  day  appointed  for  its  puUic  appearance. 
The  countenance  and  patronage  which  the 
author  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

•  See  ptge  7S. 


tke  leaders  of  of^sition,  awakened  tiie  suBpi- 
eion  of'  the  ministrj,  and  the  strong  spirit  of 
ISierty  and  patriotic  zeal  which  glowed  in  his 
perftmnanoe^  sul>je<^ed  his  principles  to  mis^ 
conceplioD^  and  rendered  general  and  abstract 
#KitiniCTto  of  freedom  suspected  of  paftiddar 
and  tempwary  application.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain d^osed  the  theatre  cm  his  play,  but  could 
not  prevent  its  pubUcstion  by  subscription ; 
^  as  it  was  to  have  been  acted  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury-Lane."  In  the  suppression  of 
^  GiffitavustVasay"  by  the  interposition  of  legal 
authority/  Johnson  found  a  reputable  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  his  pen  against  the  measures 
of  government,  and  to  ridicule  the  power 
'.vested  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  respecting 
dramatic  pieces,  as  a  disgrace  to  a  free  coun- 
try. To  justify  the  rejection  of  this  play,  Sir 
Jchn  Hawkins  selects  a  few  passages,  not  one 
of  which  would  give  umbrage  at  this  day*. 

In  July   1739,    the   subscripticm  of   Mty 
pounds  a-year  was  completed  for  Savage,  who 

^  In  174S  this  play  was  perfonned  in  DnUiiu 
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W89  to  retire  to  Swansea^  in  Wales ;  Mid  he 
parted  with  iJie  companion  of  hk  midnigliA 
rambles  ^  with  tears  in  his  ejres,"  never  to  see 
him  more  ^»  This  separation  was  perhaps  a 
real  advantage  to  Johnson.  Bj  associating 
with  SaTage»  who  was  habknated  to  the  lieen^ 
tiottsneas  and  dissipaUon  <^  the  town»  J<4mson, 
though  his  good  pvimiides  remained  steadjr, 
did  not  entiielf  preaenre  that  temperanoe  for 
which  he  was  remarkaUe  in  days  of  greater 
simplicity,  but  was  imperceptibty  led  into  some 
indulgences,  whiidi  occasioned  mudi  distress 
to  his  virtuous  mind  f .    It  is  said  by  Sir  John 

*  Not  liking  Swana^  and  regenUng  the  nqg^ct  of  hjg 
^nibscribers,  he  returned  to  Bristol,  with  an  intention  to 
dome  to  London ;  and  died  Aogust  4,  1749,  in  the  New*  * 
gate  e£  tbait  ciQr»  whope  be  bad  been  tepri^oned  six 
months  for  a  debt  of  but  eij^t  pounds. 

f  This  ae^Dis  to  have  been  soggested  by  Mr  Boswell, 
to  account  for  Jobn8on*9  religious  terrors  on  the  approach 
of  death;  as  if  they  proceeded  from  his  having  been  led 
bj  Savage  to  Vicious  indulgences  with  the  women  of  the 
lown»  in  hif  ooctumal  rambtea.  This,  if  tru^  Johnson 
was  not  likely  to  have  confessed  to  Mr  Boswell,  and  diere- 
fore  must  be  received  as  a  pure  invention  of  his  own. 
But  if  Johnson  ever  convmed  inA  diose  uaibrtunate 
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Hawkins,  that»  dnring  kis  connei^oii  wiib 
Savage,  a  short  separation  took  place  between 
Jdinsan  and  his  wife.  They  were,  howerer, 
soon  brought  together  again.  Johnson  loved 
her,  and  showed  his  affection  in  varioas  modes 
of  gallantly,  which  Oarrick  used  to  ininiic*< 
Hie  affiBctaticm  of  fashionable  airs  did  not  sit 
etaj  on  JcAnson ;  his  gallantry  was  received 
by  the  wife  widi  the  flutter  of  a  cocfiiette^  and 

finnales,  it  u  believed  to  have  been  in  order  to  reclaim 
them  from  their  dissolute  life,  by  moral  and  religious 
impressions;  for  to  one  of  his  fUends  he  ooee  rekted  a 
conv^mtioa  cf  Ihat  sort  which  he  had  with  a  young 
femak  in  the  street,  and  that  asking  her  what  she  thought 
she  was  made  for,  '<  she  supposed  to  please  die  gende- 
ases.''  His  ftiead  intimating  fai>gafprise,tiiat  ht  shoiJd 
bare  had  communications  with  street-walkers,  implying 
a  suspicion  that  they  were  not  of  a  moral  tendency, 
Johnson  expressed  the  highest  indignation  that  any  oUMr 
Motive  could  ewer  be  suspected.  As  for  the  separation 
from  his  wife  (mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hawkins),  that 
might  have  proceeded  from  some  other  cause.  -^ 

Bishop  PKicnr. 

*  nus  o^glht  to  be  read  with  great  abatement,  for  the 
reasons  given  above  (p.  50).  Garrick,  by  his  caricature 
mimickry,  could  turn  the  most  respectable  characters 
and  unaffected  manners  into  ridicule.      Bishop  Psncr. 
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both,  we  may  beliere,  exposed  themselves  im 
ridicule. 

In  1740  he  contributed  to  the ''  GentlCTsan's 
Magazine"  the  Pr^ace ;  the  Life  of  Admiral 
Blake,  and  the  first  parts  of,  the  Lives  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  of  Philip  Barr^ier ;  both 
which  he  finished  the  year  after ;  an  Essay  on 
Epitaphs,  his  earliest  detached  piece  of  criti-* 
cism;  and  an  EpUcyA  an  Charles  Gkxudms  Phil- 
lips,  an  itinerant  musician,  a  very  beautiful,  and 
almost  extemporaneous  imitation  of  an  epitaph 
on  the  same  person,  in  Wolverhampton  churchy 
written  by  Dr  Wilkes,  and  recited  by  Garrick*. 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  ^'  Gentleman^s 
Alagazme"  the  Preface;  conclusion  of  the  Lives 
of  Drake  and  Barreiier;  **  A  free  transla- 
tion of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  Intro- 
duction f  **  Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice  of  the  Rump  Parliament  to  Crom- 
well, to  assume  the  title  of  King,  abridged. 


*  The  conduding  couplet  of  the  origmal  is  remarka- 
ble, as  it  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  concluding  line. 

«  Rest  here,  in  peace,  till  Angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  ctmBori  in  the  skies.*' 
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nethodized,  and  digested ;"  '*  Translation  of 
Abb^  Guyon's  Dissertation  on  the  Amazons  f 
^  Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr 
Morin ;"  and  the  ParUameTttaty  Debate^^  solely, 
withont  the  assistance  of  Guthrie. 

In  1742  he  wrote  for  the  ^Gentleman's 
Magazine""  the  Preface;  the  Parliamentary 
Ddnxtes;  Essay  on  the  Jccoitnt  of  ffie  Conduct 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbororgh,  then  the  po- 
pular topic  of  conversation ;  'The  Life  of  Peter 
Burtnan :  Additions  to  his  Life  of  Barreiier ; 
The  Life  of  Sydenham^  afterwards  prefixed  to 
Dr  Swan's  edition  of  his  works ;  the  Foreign 
History y  for  December;  **  Essay  on- the  Descr^* 
tion  of  China,  from  the  French  of  Du  Halde  f 
Proposals  for  prtaUng  Bibliatheca  Harleiana ; 
or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  ike  Earl  of 
Osford;  afterwards,  with  some  enlargement, 
prefixed  as  a  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
BibHatheca  Harleuma,  in  6  vote.  8vo* 

In  the  business  of  compiling  a  desoiptive 
catalogue  of  the  immense  library^  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  he  was  employed,  with  singular 
propriety,  Iqr  Mr  Thonww  Osbome,  bookseller 
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im  Gray^s  Inn;  who  purckased  it  for  L.l8^dOO ; 
a  mm  which,  according  to  Mr  Oidjk,  who 
had  been  librarimi  to  the  Eari,  was  not  more 
than  the  binding  of  the  books  had  cost ;  jret 
the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  soch,  that  there 
was  not  mnch  gained  by  it.  In  this  labori- 
ous undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  Mr  Mat- 
taire,  one  of  the  masters  of  Westaiinsterw 
Sdiool,  who  femished  some  hkits  for  the 
dasaJftcatioA,  and  supplied  the  Latin  Dediba* 
tion  to  Lord  Carteret;  and  by  MrOldys,  then 
emph^ed  in  writing  for  tlie  bookfteflers,  who,  it 
is  bdieTed^had  a  share  in  the  two  first  Fohimes ; 
bat  the  pcnrtion  which  be  omtribated  iner'not 
been  ascertained.  His  Aceomd  of  ihe  H»* 
feJM  Sbrary  presents  a  very  conspicuoos  riettr 
of  the  odllection,  and  of  the  plan  a)d(q)t$4 
far  the  eilitlneration  of  its  contents.  'W||^ 
he  undertocA  to  pei€win  was,  to  diknbcitQ 
the  books  iA to  distinct' classes^  to  a#ritbg& 
emrydasB  wtlOi  some  r^ard  to  die-itge  of 
the  wtiters,  tode&d*ibe  every  roliime  amurate^ 
ly,  t»  MuMerate  the  peculiwities  of  ^i<i^nl, 
and  obeasionaRy  to  interBperse  oba^ivatirat 


tnm  the  autiicNns  of  Htersry  hktory.  The 
plan  was  executed  with  great  aUlity;  and 
what  he  allowed  himself  to  hope,  was  fldly 
verified.  Tbe  catalogue  became  an  object  of 
public  curiosity.  It  was  purchased  as  the  re* 
cord  of  a  most  valuable  collection^  and  pre* 
served  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning* 

While  he  was  employed  in  that  business,  in 
Gray's  Inn,  it  hta  been  omfid^tly  rdated,  with 
many  anbellishments,  that  he  knocked  Osborne 
down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot 
npon  his  nedc.  Johnson  himsdf  relates  it  dtf<» 
ferently  to  Mr  Boswell.  <<  Sir,  he  was  fmper- 
tinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him ;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  sltop^  it  was  in  my  own  chamb^.'' 
Osborne  was  one  of  the  most  opulent,  inso* 
fent,  and  ignorant  of  booksell^^^ ;  ^  aman, 
alike  destitute  of  decency  and  shame,  wiUiout 
sense  'of  any  disgprace  but  that  of  poverty  f  ,** 
who  regarded  Johnson  as  a  hireling,  looking  «p 
to  him  for  the  reward  of  his  work,  and  re^ 

*  See  Note  on  the  Dunciad,  Book  11,  ▼.  167. 
t  Life  of  Pope. 
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oeiTing  it  accotnpmiiied  with  reproach  and 
coatumely.  This  anecdote  has  been .  often, 
told  to  prove  Johnson's  ferocity;  but  merit 
cannot  always  take  the  spurns  of  the  uqwotthy 
with  patience  and  a  forbearing,  spirit* 

In  1748,  he  wrote  for  the  «  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  the  Preface^  and  the  Parlkmentary. 
Debates f  for  January  and  February;  w.l^i}  he 
found  other  employment ;  and  Hltwk^s^orth 
succ^eeded  to  this  dq^artment.  During  the 
time  he  wrote  the  deblttes  excluaitely>  the 
eloquence,  th6  force  of  argumeatiL  and  ti^ 
splendour  of  language,  displayed  in  the  seireral 
speeches,  increaaM  the  said  of  the  Magaisind^ 
and  extended  the  fame  and  honour  <^  the)>arr 
liamentary  speakera-  That  he  was  $he  nuthoc 
of  the  debate^  towards  the  end  of  Walpple'^ 
administration,  be  himself  avowed,  man^)yeivs, 
afterwards,  on  hearing  Dr  Francis*,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr  Wedderburnf,Mr  Murphy,  and 
others,  commend  .Mr, Pitt's  speech,  in  aOfim* 

*  The  translator  of  Horace,  Demosthenes^  &c. 

f  Afterwards  Lord  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Roslin. 
He  died  January  S,  1805. 
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perUuit  debate,  at  that  period^  as  superior  to^ 
the  best  oration  of  Demosthenes.  Some  pas* 
sages  were  cited»  with  the  approbation^  aind  ap- 
pfamse  of  all  jMresent.  When-  the  warmth  o# 
praise  sobsided^  Johnson)  said^^  That  speMh  I' 
i^rote  inr  agarret  in  Exet^-srtreet.  I  nerer  bad 
been  in  the  galT^T^  of  th^  Hcrwe  of  Commons 
but  onee*^  The  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  the  coarse  of  the  debate  were  communicated 
to  me,  and  I  composed  the  speeches  in  the  form 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Parliamentary 
D^aU^''.  Thfe  company*  were  struck  with 
astoiibhiBent>.and  bestowed  lavish  encomiums 
OB  Johnson.  One,  im  particular/  praised  his- 
iiAiMMPttality,  observing  that  he  had  dealt  out 
reason  v^  jBloq^ience  vrith  an  equal  hand  to 
both  parties ;  ^*  That  is  not  quite  truCi  said 
Johnson ;  I  saved  appearances  tolerably  well^ 
but  I  todk  care  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it  ^."  Although  the  speeches, 
in  thecourse  of  events,  have  lost  their  original 
interest,  yet  they  possess  intrinsic  excellence ; 
and,  as  orations  on  subjects  of  public  import- 
Muf|>liy*8  Esny,  Stc.  p.  4*5. 
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ance,  deserve  the  attention  of  parliament&iy 
speakers  *• 

The  same  year  he  wrote  for  the  **  (Jentle- 
man's  Magazine,''  Considerations  on  the  Dispute 
between  Crouscu:  and  Warburton^on  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man ;  JQ  which  he  defends  Crousaz ;  and 
reviews  the  argument,  and  repels  the  contempt 
of  his  adversary  with  acuteness  of  reasoning 
ai^A  temperance  of  language ;  Ad  lAiuram  pari- 
turam  Epigramma  f ;  Ad  omatissimam  Puellam  \ ; 
A  Latin  translation  of  Popds  Versei  on  his 
Qrotto;  an  exquisitieiy  beautiful  Ode  on  Friend 
ship,  and  t^^  Advertisement  for  Osborne,  recom- 
mending a  subscription  for  reprinting  a  selec^ 
tion  from  the  Harleian  libiPary  of  such  ^  small 
tracts  and  fugitive  pieces,  as  were  of  the  great-  • 

*  The  Parliayneniary  Debates  were  collected  and  re- 
printed for  J.  Stockdale,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  1787* 

f  Mr  Hector  was  present  when  tins  epigram  wa3  made 
impromptu.  The  first  line  was  proposed  by  Dr  James,  and 
Johnson  was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  finish  iU 

X  In  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine'*  for  1744.,  p.  46,  the 
followiog  epigram  was  inserted,  Ad  Authwrem  Carmink, 
in  answer  to  this  elegant  Latin  ode : 

**  O  cui  non  potuit,  quia  cUlta  placere  paeUa, 
Qui  spcnw  Muflam  posse  placere  tuain.^* 
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est  value,  or  most  scarce/'  under  the  title  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellany.  This  useful  design  met 
with  libmtl  encouragement  from  the  collectors 
and  lovers  of  books ;  and  many  valuable  tracts^ 
and  scarce  pamphlets,  scattered  through  this 
vast  library,  "  too  small  to  preserve  them- 
selves,'*' were  united  into  volumes,  and  ^  se- 
cured by  their  combination  with  others  in  a 
certain  residence.'' 

The  same  year  he  wrote  for  his  school-fellow, 
Dr  Jameses  **  Medicinal  Dictionary,''  in  3  vols, 
folio,  the  Dedication  to  Dr  Mead,  which  is 
conceived  with  great  address  to  conciliate  the 
patronage  of  that  very  eminent  man.  He  had 
also  written,  or  assisted  in  writing,  the  propo- 
sals for  this  work ;  and  being  very  fond  of  the 
study  of  physic,  in  which  Dr  James  was  his 
master,  he  furnished  some  of  the  articles. 

At  this  time  his  circumstances  were  much 
embarrassed ;  yet  such  was  his  liberal  affection 
for  his  mother,  that  he  took  upon  himself  a 
debt  of  her  s,  to  Mr  Levett  of  Lichfield, 
which,  though  only  twelve  pounds,  was  then 
considerable  to  him. 

o  2 
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In  1744  he  wrote  tfee  Pr^am  for  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  An  Bssajf  on  the 
crigm  and  impwicmce  of  Snudl  Tracts  and 
Fugitive  Pieces^  as  the  Introduction  ^o  the 
Harleian  Miscellany f  which  was  eomi^tedr 
with  great  diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
published  in  8  vols.  4to,  in  J  749  ♦.  The  $e- 
lection  of  the  pamphlets  of  which  it  was  coni^ 
posed  was  made  by  Mr  Old^r^,  ^  nian  of  active 
and  liberal  curiosity,  accurate  knowledge^  and 
indefatigable  diligence,  to  wbdm  English  lite«- 
rature  owes  many  obligations. 

Being  disengaged  from  Osboirne,  he  pub* 
ILshed  a  new  work  of  biography ;  a  branch  of 
literature  that  he  delighted  to  cultivate,  as  it 
employed  his  powers  of  reflection,  aofd  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  humaipt  Ufe  and  nOMnmers* 
This  was  the  Life  of  Satfoge^  which  he  bad 
announced  his  intention  of  writing  in  the 
<'  Gentlanan^s  Magaasine''  for  August  1743. 


*  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  curious  and  valuable 
collection  is  passing  the  press,  superintended  by  Mr 
Park,  whose  bibliographical  acumen  and  skill  are  the  least 
of  his  many  amiable  and  elegant  accomplishments. 
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In  a  note  to  Mr  Urban,  wiibout  a  signature, 
h^  intreats  him  ^  to  inform  the  public,  that 
the  life  of  the  unfortnnate  and  ingenious  Mr 
Savage  Will  speedily  be  published,  by  a  person 
who  was  favoured  with  his  confidence,  and 
r^eived  frdm  himself  an  account  of  most  of 
the  transactions  which  he  proposes  to  men- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  l^wansea 
in  Wales.  From  that  period  to  his  death,  in 
the  prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be 
continued  from  materials  still  less  liable  to 
objection;  his  own  letters,  and  those  of  his 
friends,  Sic.'*  It  is  said  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
that  he  composed  the  whole  of  this  beautiful 
atid  instinctive  piece  of  biography  in  thirty-six 
hoiirs.  But  Mr  Bdswell  states,  upon  Johnson's 
own  authoi-ity,  that  he  composed  forty-eight 
of  the  present  octavo  pages  at  a  sitting,  but 
that  he  sat  up  all  night.  It  came  out  iii  Fe- 
bruary 1744,  from  the  shop  of  Roberts  in 
Warwiclc-Lane,  who,  in  April  following,  re- 
puUished  his  L^e  of  Barretter  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  It  was  no  sooner  published,  than 
the  following  liberal  praise  was  given  to  it  in 
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"  The  Champion^*'  which  was  copied  into  the 
*^  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  April,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

''  This  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its 
author,  as  just  and  well-written  a  piece  of  its 
kind  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is  certainly  penned 
with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit;  of  which  I  am 
so  much  the  better  judge,  as  I  knew  many  of 
the  facts  to  be  strictly  true,  and  very  fairly 
related.  It  is  a  very  amusing,  and  withal  a 
very  instructive  and  valuable  performance. 
The  author's  observations  are  short,  signifi- 
cant, and  just,  as  his  narrative  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  well  disposed.  His  reflections 
open  to  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ; 
and,  in  a  word,  a  more  just  or  pleasant,  a 
more  engaging,  or  a  more  instructive  treatise 
on  all  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  human 
nature,  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  our  own,  or 
perhaps  any  other,  language  *". 


*  This  eulogium  has  been  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Fielding ;  but  most  probably  by  Ralph,  who  succeeded 
Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  <*  Champion"  before  the  date 
of  the  paper. 
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The  strongest  proof  of  the  powerful  interest 
with  which  the  style  of  Johnson  had  surround- 
ed the  singukur  misfortunes  and  truly  eccentric 
character  of  Savage,  was  given  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  told  Mr  Boswell,  that,  upon  his 
return  from  Italy,  he  met  with  the  book  in 
Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its  author, 
and  bq^  to  read  it  while  he  was  stamting 
with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney-piece. 
It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly,  that,  not 
being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till  he  had 
finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
found  his  arm  totally  benumbed  ^. 

Johnson  had  now  lived  nearly  half  his  days, 
without  friends  or  lucrative  profession;  he 
had  toiled  and  laboured,  yet  still,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  was  ^  to  provide  for  the  day  that 
was  passing  over  him."  Of  the  profession  of 
an  unfriended  author  he  saw  the  danger 
and    the    difficulties*      Amhurst  f.    Savage^, 

*  Boswell>  Life,  &c.  Vol  L  p.  139. 

f  The  able  assistant  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney,, 
in  writing  the  celebrated   weekly  paper  called  **  The 
Cndlsman.**     Upon  the  Aunous  conopromise  of  174?, 
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Boyse^t  Oldjt  f^  and  others  who  hmd  imbonred 
in  literatare^  without  emer^^ing  ttovH  dtotpesfl^ 
were  recent  examplei,  and  clouded  his  pro- 
spect. 

Ta escape. the  common  fate  of  "*  sch«rf«rs>  a 
race  of  mtf  tals  forited  for  depoAdeoot  t>''  he 
bad^  at  an  early  p&Aod  of  hit  literary  career, 
pro^ted  various  publications,  which  :be  a>n* 
ceived  would  ext^d  Im  fi^ttiey  aftd  emancipate 

no  terms  were  stipulated  by  his  friends  for  him  who 
had  been  the  fostnimeht  of  th^ir  gtitceto.  He  dibd, 
4<K)n  a^  of  f|  brolien  \mf^  9fid  wfi$  MAtfd  toJkfi 
charity  of  Fraocklin,  the  printer,  for  a  graye.  Sec 
Ralph's  "  Case  of  Authors.^*  ** 

*  The  ing^hioite  dutho*  6f  **  Deity/^and  innumerable 
compikcifnisiilir'the  'bodkaejlars,  dosed  a  life  of  exlrsf 
vagance,  fol^y,  ai^d  wretchedness^  in  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Shoe-Lane,  1749,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of 
the  parish.  S^  «« Vf^tkb  of  the  Bt>itiih  Fott<>"  Y^.,  X. 
Edinborgh,  1795, 

f  This  learned  a^itiqnary  and  industrious  bipgraphejr 
subsisted  by  writing  for  the  booksellers.  At  the  period 
of  his  engagement  with  Osborne,  he  was  so  much  straiten- 
ed in  circumstances  as  to  have  the  mbfortune  to  suffsr 
the  restraint  of  his  person  in  the  Fleet  When  he  died, 
in  1761,  his  books,  with  marginal  i^otes,  and  manuscript 
coUectioDS,  were  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts* 

t  ^ifi^  ofFredmckf  King  qf  Prussia. 
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him  from  Hkss  necessity  of  labouring  under  the 
direcUen  of  booksellers.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
has  presenred  a  list, of  literary  projects^  not 
less  than  thifty-^une  article8i  some  of  them  of 
immense  ejitent,  which  afford  a  curious  and  in-* 
twestatogfkToof  of  bis  great  knowledge  of  books 
and  gttieAl  litemture^  atid  strongly  illustrate 
the  fertility  and  resources  of  bis  mind  *,  This 
eMalogue  be  continuod  tbroi^  life  to  enterge; 
but  it  cannot  .b0  recQptkd  without  regret»  that 
svfoh  ^vte  his  want  of  encouragement,  or  the 
veiisaUttty  of  his  temper,  that  not  one  of  all  his 
juMt  aodfUseful  {Nroj^ts  was  ever  executed. 
'^jA/Hewedition  of  Shak^speiu-e  now  occurred 
t)^  him;  alld  as  a  prelude  to  i«>  in  April  1745, 
be  publMb&d  an  apoaymoi^  pamphlet,  intitled, 
Mif€eikme7W  (^^sertnUu^  on*  the  Tragmi^  of 
MMcbet/h  aiith  Jtemarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Homr 
metis  edUum  of  Shakespeare;  to  which  is  Ojffixedp 
Proposals  for  a  n&to  edition  of  Shakespeare^  vfitii 
a  Spedmeth  Svo.  The  Proposals  were  published 
by  Cave.  The  work  was*  to  have  been  {nrinted 
in  ten  emaU  volumes^  pirice  L.1,  5s.  in  sheets. 

*  See  Appen^x. 
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The  notice  of  the  public  was,  however,  not 
excited  to  his  anonymous  proposals  for  the 
execution  of  a  task  which  Warburton  was 
known  to  have  undertaken :  the  project,  there- 
fore, died  at  that  time,  to  revive  at  a  future 
period ;  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Tonson  the  bodcseller,  t% 
Cave,  dated  April  11,1 745. 

^*  I  have  seen  a  proposal  of  yours  for  printmg 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  I  own  much 
surprised  me ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  misled  by  f^ 
edition  lately  printed  at  Oxford,  and  that  you 
think  it  is  a  copy  any  one  has  a  rig^ht  to.  If  so» 
you  are  very  much  mistaken ;  and  if  you  call 
on  me  any  afternoon  about  four  or  fiveoV)!o<^, 
I  doubt  not  I  can  shew  you  such  a  title  as  will 
satisfy  you,  not  only  as  to  the  original  cc^y, 
but  likewise  to  all  the  emendations  to  this 
time ;  and  I  will  then  give  my  reasons  why 
we  rather  chuse  to  proceed' with  the  Univer* 
sity  by  way  of  reprisal,  for  their  scandalous 
invasion  of  our  rights,  than  by  law ;  which 
reasons  will  not  hold  good  as  to  any  other 
persons  who  shall  take  the  same  liberty.  As 
you  are  a  man  of  diaracter,  I  had  rather  satisfy 
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you  of  our  right  by  argument  than  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  Chancery  suit ;  which  will  be  the 
method  we  shall  take  with  any  one  who  shall 
attack  our  property  in  thb  or  any  other  copy 
that  we  have  fairly  bought  and  paid  for/' &c. 

For  the  temporary  obstructiqn,  from  what* 
ever  cause,  to  his  projected  edition  of  Shake- 
speare,  he  was  consoled  by  the  flattering  at- 
tention bestowed  on  his  pamphlet.  Even  the 
supercilious  Warburton,  in  the  **  Preface"  to 
his  Shakespeare,  published  two  years  after- 
wards, had  the  candour  to  exempt  it  from  his 
general  censure  ^^  of  those  things  which  have 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  ^  Essays/ 
« Remarks/  '  Observationst'  &;c.  on  <  Shake- 
speare," and  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  **  a 
man  of  great  parts  and  genius.^  This  obliga- 
tion Johnson  always  acknowledged  in  terms  of 
gratitude.  '<  He  praised  me,"  said  he, ''  at  a 
time  when  praise  was  of  value  to  me." 

As  an  instance  of  the  little  occasional  ad- 
vantages which,  as  an  author  by  profession, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  the  exercise  of 
his  pen,  he  this  year  accepted  a  gratuity  from 
Dr  Samuel  Madden,    a  name  which  Ireland 
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ought  to  honour  *,  for  correcting  his  poem,  en- 
titled, '*  Boulter's  Monument ;  a  Panegyrical 
Poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and 
excellent  prelate  and  patriot^  the  most  Rev.  Dr 
Hugh  Boulter,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.'*  Printed  by 
S.  Richardson,  8vo,  1 745.  In  h»  recollections 
concerning  the  author^  at^  subsequent  period, 
in.  conversation  with  his  countryman  Dr  Tho- 
mas CampbeH  f  ^  he  said,  ^*  wtien  Dr  Madden 
came  to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to 
my  castigatioii ;  and  I  remember  I  blotted  a 
great  many  lines, and  might  have  blotted  agreat 
many  more,  without  making  tl^  poem  worse. 
However,  the  Doctor  was  very  thankftil,  and 

*  He  was  the  author  of  the  premium»8cheine  in  tlie 
University  of  Dublin,  for  the  advancement  of  leamiAg, 
and  the  founder  of  d^e  Dublfii  Society,  fbr  the  improve- 
ment of  AgriciUture,  Art8,  Manufactures,  &c.  See  p.  81. 
His  poem^  of  which  Johnson  requested  Dr  Campbell  to 
procure  him  a  copy,  is  extremely  scarce,  and  seems  to 
have  eluded  the  dili^ce  of  Bishop  Percy. 

t  Author  of  "  A  Philosophical  Survey,"  and  «'  Stric- 
tures on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Ire- 
land;'' which  co-operate  with  the  "Antiquities*'  of  Dr  Led- 
wich,  in  illustrating,  by  rational  researches^  the  authentic 
history  and  antiquities  of  that  iriand.     He  died  in  n9S, 
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¥61*7  generoas,  for  he  gave  me  ten  gaineas ; 
which  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum^."*  This 
splendid  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  the  benevi^Ht  Primate  of  Ireland  f ,  bearg 
a  strong  impression  of  the  pen  of  Johnson  in 
many  passages. 

In  the  year  1746,  which  was  marked  by  a 
civil  war  in  Britain,  when  a  rash  attempt  was 
(nade  to  restore  the  house  (^  Stuart  to  the 
throne,  his  literary  career  appears  to  have 
been  almost  totally  suspended.  His  attach- 
ment to  that  unfortunate  family  is  well  known. 
Some  may  imagine  that  a  sympathetic  anxiety 
impeded  the  exertion  of  his  inteHectoal  powers ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  be  was,  during  that  time, 
employed  upon  his  Shakespeare^  or  sketching 
^e  otttlipes  of  his  DictiMary  of  the  English 
Language ;  a  project  which  had  occupied  the 
wits  Of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  had  long  been 
the  object  of  his  contemplation. 

Having  formed  and  dig^t«id  the  plan  of  his 
great  philological  work,  which  might  then  he 

*  BoBwell's  Life,  ftc.  Vol.  i.  p.  S$0. 

f  He  spent  a  long  life  '*  in  h<mooriBg  his  Maker  aad 
doing  good  to  men ;''  snd  left  his  fortune,  when  he  died, 
I74f'2,  to  charitable  uses.  The  whole  of  his  donations, 
public  and  private,  make  near  L,  100,000. 
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esteemed  one  of  the  desiderata  of  English  li- 
terature, he  communicated  it  to  the  public  in 
1 7*7,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ThePUm  of  a  Die- 
timary  of  &e  English  Lamguagey  addressed  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  PhUijf  Dormer ^  Earl  of  Ches* 
terfield,  one  of  his  MajesUfs  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  hint  of  undertaking  this  national  work 
is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  to  Johnson 
several  years  before  this  period,  bj.Dodslejr; 
but  he  told  Mr  Boswell,  that  "  it  had  g^own 
upon  his  mind  insensibly."  The  bodcsdlers 
who  contracted  with  him  for  the  execution  of 
it  were  Mr  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr  Charles  Hitdi, 
Mr  Andrew  Miliar,  the  two  Messrs.  Longman, 
and  the  two  Messrs.  Knapton.  The  price  sti- 
pulated was  L 1575,  part  of  which  wi»  to  be 
from  tijne  to  time  ^vanced,  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Plan  is  written  with  peculiar  exactness 
and  perspicuity  of  method,  and  exhibits  a  very 
distinct  view  of  what  he  proposed  to  execute;' 
^  a  dictionary,  by  which  the  pronund&tkm  of 
our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
facilitated ;  by  which  its  purity  may  be  pre- 
served, its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration 
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lengtbened."  It  has  not  only  the  substantial 
merit  of  comprehension,  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
cirion,  but  the  language  of  it  is  unexception- 
ably  excellent ;  and  never  was  there  a  more 
4ignified  strain  of  compliment  than  that  in 
which  he  courts  the  attention  of  Chesterfield, 
a  BoUeman  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his 
wity  and  the  graces  of  polite  behaviour ;  who 
was  very  ambitious  of  literary  distinction, 
and  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design 
of  so  great  and  desirable  a  work,  had  esr 
pressed  himself  in  terms  very  i)Avourable  to 
its  success.  ^  The  way  in  which,"  he  told 
Mr  Boswell,  **  it  came  to  be  inscribed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  this :  I  had  neglected 
to  write  it  by  the  time  appointed.  Dodsley 
Biigg^t^  ^  desire  to  have  it  addressed  to 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a 
pretext  for  delay,  that  it  might  be  better  done, 
and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desure."  The  Plan 
'itself,  however,  proves  that  the  1^1  not  only 
favoured  the  design,  but  that  there  had  been  a 
particular  communication  with  his  Lordship 
concerning  it,  and  that  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  believe  he  would  be  a  respectable  patron. 
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♦*  With  regdrd  to  questions  of  purity  and  pro* 
priety,"  he  says,  «  I  have  bee©  determined 
by  your  Lordship's  q)iDion  to  interpose  my 
own  judgment ;  and  I  may  hope,  that  since 
you,  whose  authority  in  our  language  is  .a^ 
generally  acknowledged,   have  comoiisstoiied 
me  to  declare  my  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered 
as  exercising  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction.'' 
The  manuscript  got  accidentally  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Whitehead,    afterwards  poet^laureat ; 
through  whose  intervention  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Chesterfield ;  the  consequence  was  afi 
invitation  from  his  Lordship  to  Johnson*     V4» 
sits  were  i^epeated;  but  the  reception  Was  dis- 
couraging, and  finally  repulsive.     The  connec- 
tion between  the  uncomrtly  scholar,  towering  ih 
the  pride  of  genius  ^nd  independekce^  and  the 
accomplished  courtier,  fashioned  into  the  per- 
fection of  elegance  6(,  manners  and  artiflckU 
grkce,  was  unnatural,  and  terminated  in  niu- 
tual  disgust.     Johnson  expected  the  platr^ 
Tiage  of  the  Maecenas  of  literature,  *•'  fed  with 
soft    dedications,"   and   "    puffed    by    every 
quill,**    and  was  dissappointed ;   but  he  pro* 
ceeded,  with  undaunted  spirit;  in  the  execotion 
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of  hts  kborioui  tmk,  conflding'  in  hb  oWh  abi- 
Hties^  atid  looking  forward  to  tlie  approbation 
cf  the  puUic  as  his  best,  reward. 

The  irt'eooncileable  difference  in  manners 
and  pntieipies  between  Ob^terfield  and  John- 
son»  is  strdngly  ex|^ress^  in  the  character  given 
by  that  nobleman  of  his  visitor^  in  one  of  his 
•*  Letters  to  his  Son-^ 

**  Thtte  is  a  man,  whose  moral  etiaract^, 
deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow- 
ledge, admire,  and  respect ;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  We^  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
fever  whenever  I  an^in  his  company «  His  figure 
-^Withont  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  dis- 
grace or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation 
of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constant- 
ly employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility 
upon  the  graces.  He  throws  anywhere  but 
down  bis  throat  whatever  he  means  to  drink, 
and  mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inat« 
tentive  to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis* 
times  and  misplaces  every  thing.   He  disputes 
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with  heat  and  indisciimuiately/  mindless  of 
the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  with 
whom  he  disputes.  Absolutely  ignorant  <^  the 
sereral  gradations  of  familiarity  and  respect,  he 
is  exactly  the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals, 
and  his  inferiors ;  and,  therefore,  by  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three. 
Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a  man  ?  No.  The 
utmost  I  can  do  for  him  is^  to  consider  him  a 
respectable  Hottentot  ***. 

He  had  lodged  with  his  wife  in  the  obscure 
courts  and  alleys  about' the  Strand ;  but,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  vast  imdertaking, 
and  ta  have  a  convenient  intercourse  with  hii 
printer,  Mr  Strahan,  he  now  hired  a  handsome 
house  in  Gougb-square,  Fleet-street;  fitted  up 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  after  the  manner  of  a 
counting-house,  and  employed  six  amanuenses 
there  in  transcribing ;  five  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  North  Britain,  the  two  Messrs  JMac- 
bean,  the  elder,  author  of  '<  A  System  of  An- 
cient Geography,"  Mr  Shiels,  the  principal 
collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for  the 
•  Letter  CCXB. 
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^  lives  (Mf  the  Poete,**  to  which  the  name  of  Mr 
Gibber  is  prefixed^;  Mr  Stewart,  son  of  Mr 
George  Stewart^  bookseller  In  Edinburgh,  and 
a  Mr  Maitland ;  the  sixth  was  Mr  Peyton,  a 
French  master,  who  published  some  elemen- 
tary tracts.  In  furnishing  the  copyists  their 
several  tasks,  he  observed,  according  to  Mr 
Boswell,  the  following  process  f .    The  words, 

*  Johnson  belieyed  that  Shiels  was  the  sole  author  of 
these  l^ives  f  Life  of  Hammond  J  y  misled,  no  doubt,  by 
partial  and  wrong  information.  His  account  of  the  matter 
has  been  clearly  disproved  in  the  "  Monthly  Review** 
for  May  1792.  Shiels,  it  appears,  had  quarrelled  with 
Cibber,  his  Whiggish  supervisor,  for  scouting  his  Jacobi* 
tical  and  Tory  politics;  and  it  as  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  told  his  story  in  his  own  way.  To  this  painful  la- 
'bourer  Johnson  shewed  unceasing  kindness.  He  was 
bred  a  mechanic ;  and,  destitute  of  education,  but  not 
destitute  of  genius.  He  is  the  author  of  ''  Beauty,  a 
Poem,'*  printed  in  Pearch's  Collection,  *'  Marriaee,  a 
Poetical  Essay,"  and  "  Musidorus,  an  Eleg)^  on  the 
Death  of  Thomson,"  whose  manner  he  studied.  He 
died  of  a  consumption. 

f  The  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  Johnson  com- 
piled his  Dictionary,  as  given  by  Mr  Boswdl^  is  conflised 
and  erroneous ;  and  a  moment^s  reflection  will  convince 
every  person  of  judgment  could  not  be  correct;  for,,  to 
write  down  an  alphabetical  arrangement  oF  all  the  words 

h2 
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partly  tftkeh  from  otter  dictionaries^  andfmrtly 
supplied  by  himself,  bavifig  been  first  written 
down,  with  spaces  left  between  them,  he  MU 

in  the  English  language,  and  then  hunt  through  the  whole 
compass  of  English  literature  for  all  then:  different  signi- 
fications, would  have  taken  the  whole  life  of  any  indivi- 
dual ;  but  Johopon,  who,  anxing  ether  peculiarities  of  his 
character,  excelled  most  men  in  contriving  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  any  end,  devised  the  following 
mode  for  completing  his  Dictionary,  as  he  hjmself  ex* 
pressly  described  to  the  writer  of' this  account.  He  b^^ 
his  task  by  devoting  his  first  care  to  a  diligent  perusal  of 
all  such  English  writers  as  were  most  correct  in  their 
famguage,  and  under  every  sentence  which  he  meant  to 
quote,  he  drew  a  line,  and  noted  in  the  margin  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  under  which  it  was  to  occur.  He  then 
delivered  these  books  to  his  derks,  who  transcribed  each 
sentence  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  and  arranged  the 
same  under  the  word  referred  to.  By  these  means  he . 
collected  the  several  words  and  their  different  significa- 
tions; and  when  the  whole  arrangement  was  alphabe*- 
tically  formed,  he  gave  the  definitions  of  their  meanings, 
and  collected  their  etymologies  firom  Skinner,  Junius, 
and  otl^r  writers  on  the  subject.  In  completing  his 
alphabetical  arrangement,  he,  no  doubt,  would  recur  to 
former  dictionaries,  to  see  if  any  words  had  escaped 
him;  but  this,  which  Mr  Boswell  makes  the  first  step 
in  the  business,  was  in  reality  the  last;  and  it  was 
doubtless  to  this  happy  arrangement  that  Johnson  ef- 
fected in  a  few  years  what  employed  the  foreign  aca- 
demies neariy  half  a  century.  Bishop  Paact. 
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t&fed  m  writing  their  etymologies,  definitions, 
and  various  significations.  The  authorities 
were  copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in 
which  he  had  marked  the  passages  with  a 
Mack  lead  penciU  the  traces  of  which  could 
ewijy  be  effitced.  The  models  whidi  Johnson 
followed,  in  the  formi^ion  of  his  work  were,  the 
**  Vocabnlario"  of  the  Academia  della  Crusca, 
and  the  ^  DicUonnaire"  of  the  French  Acade- 
miciaos;  both  woiii;:s  of  national  utility,  closely 
connected  with  the  honour  of  the  countries  in 
winch  they  were  undertaken,  and  reflecting 
^  credit  on  t^e  associated  individuals  ]bj  whom 
they  were  completed. 

Ifk  the  progress  of  this  great  compilation, 
which  was  to  fix  and  elucidate  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  fornqi  the  stable  foundation  of  his 
philological  fame,  the  intervals  of  individual 
exertion  were  sufficient  to  allow  of  occasional 
composition,  very  different  from  lexicography. 

He  contributed  4;o  the  **  Gentleman's  Maga« 
zine"  for  May  this  year  A  TramlatioM  of  a  Laim 
Epitaph  on  SirThomas  Hammer  *  ;  To  Miss  -»-*i^ 

*  The  Latin  is  said  to  be  ^Titten  by  Dr  Freind. 
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on  her  giving  the  author  a  gold  and  silk  net*work 
purse  of  her  oun  weaving;  Stella  in  Mourning; 
The  Winter's  WaOc\  Spring,  an  Ode ;  mA  To 
Lt/ce,  an  elderly  Lady,  distinguished  by  three 
asterisks.  In  the  Magazine  for  December  he 
inserted  an  Ode  on  Winter,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  his  lyric  compositions. 

In  September  this  year,  his  fortunate  pupil, 
Garrick,  liaving  become  joint-patentee,  and 
manager  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  he  furnished 
him  with  a  Prologue,  spoken  at  the  opening  of 
the  Theatre  Boyal ;  which,  for  just  and  mimly 
dramatic  criticism^  as  well  as  for  poetical  ex- 
cellence, is  unrivalled  by  any  composition  of 
that  kind  in  our  language,  except  Pope's 
prologue  to  "  Cato."  It  traces  the  varied 
fortunes  of  the  English  stage,  and  the  wild 
vicissitudes  of  dramatic  taste,  from  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  to  their  decline, 
when  the  writers  of  pantomime  and  song 
confirmed  the  sway  of  Folly;  and  exhorts 
the  audience  to  .encourage  the  new  manager; 
under  whose  direction  it  was  predicted,  that 
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the  reign  of  Nature  ami  of.  Sense  would  revive^ 
md  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age.  Like 
the  celelHrated  epitcgue  to  ''  The  distressed 
Mother^"  it  was,  during  the  season,  often 
called  for  by  ,the' ^^di^nce;  and  the  most 
striking  passages  of  it  are  familiar  to  all  the 
lovers  of  the  drama  and  of  poetry.  . 

In  1748^  while  the  JDicHanary  was  >  going 
forwiur^Sf  he  formed  a  clob  that  metat Horse- 
man's ciiop-bouse  in  Ivy-Lane,  Pater-noster- 
row,  ev^qr  Tuesday  evening,  with  a  view  to 
enjgy  literary  discussion,  and  the  pleasure  of 
Miitn^ted  r^axation.  The  members  associated 
witli^  huQi  in  this  Jtittle  isociety  were  Dr  Ri* 
chard:  fibthufflt,  a  young  physician,  Mr  (after- 
W4rd4  Pc)  Hftw](«s worth,  Dr  Salter,  futher 
of  tti^ilMte  master  of  the  Charter?^duse,  Mr 
Bjh^i^  Qiercha^t,  Mr  John  P^^ne,  bo<A- 
3eUer  in  JPeter^noster-row,  Mr  Sfimuel  Dyet, 
41  learned  yovng  man,  intended  for  the  dis- 
senting ministiy,  Dr  William  M^Ghie,  a 
Scottish  pbysiciim,  Dr  Edmund  Barker,  a 
youn^  physician*    and   Mr  (irfterwards   Sir) 
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John  Hairkim,  an  attorney^;  all  men  of 
much  respectaMity^  several  of  whom  after* 
wards  attained  consideraUe  emmence  in  the 
literary  world.  As  the  minority  of  the  cfaib 
were  Whigs,  it  required,  on  the  part  of 
those  members,  who  considered  themselves 
as  his  disciples,  some  degree  of  compliance 
with  iris  pcditical  prejudices.  He  was  most 
intimately  connected  with  ]lfe  Dyer  and  Dr 
Bathurst,  both  men  of  great  moral  worth,  of 
highly  cuftivated  understanding,  and  graced 
with  pleasing  mannei^  The  endowments  <tf 
Mr  Dyer  are  represented  by  &r  John  HAwkins 
as  of  such  a  superior  tdnd»  ^  that  in  sdaiie  in- 
stanoes  Johnson  might  almost  1>e  said  to  have 
looked  up  to  him."  S.een  penetration  and  daqp 
erudition  wete  the  qoalitieA  that  dislingidshed 
Ub  character.  He  was  a  p«|h1  of  HutcheMo  of 
Glasgow,  and  maintained  his  notion  of  moral 
gooifaiess,  ^^  ^at  to  live  in  peace  wHh  man^- 

*  He  was  afterwards  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  jus- 
tices, and  knighted  upon  occnon  of  ptesenting  an 
iddress  to  the  king.  He  is  the  author  of  a  valuaUe 
'<  History  of  Music,''  in  5  vols.  4to,  and  editor  of 
Walton's  ««  Complete  Angler/'    He  died  in  1791. 
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Idad,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good  offices^  is 
tlie  most  esMiitial  part  of  our  duty  ^.'*  1%^ 
used  to  dispute  about  the  moral  $ense  and 
tbe  JkiUSfs  of  ttimgs ;  \mt  Johnson  was  not 
uniform  in  his  opinions ;  at  one  time  good,  at/' 
anothtt  evit,  Wslb  (M^ominant  in  the  moral  coo^^ 
stitution  oT  the  world ;  contending  as  often  for 
victory  as  for  truth.  This  infirmity  attended 
him  through  life.  Dr  Bathurst  was  a  native  of 
Jamdca,  tiie  son  of  Colonel  Bathiurst>  a  planter 
in  that  island.  He  loved  and  admired  him  for 
the  sweetness  of  his  dispomtion,  the  elegance 
of  hb  manners^  and  the  fariDiattcy  of  his 
talents.  'In  the  practice  of  physic  he  was 
unsuccesMM;  for  though  his  qualifications, 
natural  and  acquired,  were  unexeeptiottdile, 
he  wanted  not  only  fortune,  hut  interest; 
without  whidi  no  aMlity,  however  great,  has  in 
general  been  found  availing  in  this  profession. 
This  k  the  first  convivial  association  to  which 
Johnson  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own  house. 

*  Hs  irsa-empkjFsd  io  revismg  the  sUL  translatioii  of 
«<  Flntarch's  Lives,  by  seveiml  hands/*  for  Draper  and 
Tonson. 
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For  the  enjoyment  of  scenes  (Kf  social  life»  im* 
fettered  by  the  restraints  of  domestic  reguJa- 
tion,  be  had  a  peculiar  relish.  A  tavern  chaiTf 
he  would  assert,  was  the  throne  of  peace  and 
felicity.  He  could  there  act  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  he  loved ;  and  tp  this  mode  of 
collecting  his  friends  he  wa3  partial  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

This  year  he  contributed  to  the  *.'  Gentle- 
man's Magazine''  for  May,  The  Lyeof  Bos- 
ixmmm,.  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  in  his 
I^ues  ^f  the  Poets.  He  ^rote.  also  the 
Preface  to  Dodsley's  "  IJreceptpr,"  .containing 
a  general  dcetch  of  that  v^luaUe  wprk^  with  a 
short  ftnd  perspicuous  jcecommenda^pn  of  each 
article;  and  the  Visim  of  Theodore^ihe  Hermit 
of  Teneriffeyfomd  in  his  cell^  a  most  beautiful 
allegory  of. human  hf^  under  the  figure  of 
a^oendimg:  the  MountiUn  of  Existence ;  which 
he  himself  always  esteemed  the  best  of  his 
writings ;  and  it  is  indeed  truly  excellent. 

In  January  1749,  eleven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  London,  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  second  imitation  of  the  Roman  saturist, 
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^niiUed,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  the 
tenth  Satire  of  JtevencU  imitated^  4to>  with  his 
tuktne.  Thoii^  his  fame  had  been  advancing 
progressively,  in  the  space  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  two  clasedcal  imkatioiis,  yet  he 
got  from  Dodsley  only  fifteen  guineM  for  th^ 
copy  of  this  poem,  reswving  to  himself,  in  iiie 
agreement,  according  to  Ms  custom,  **  the  right 
of  printing  one  edition ;"  it  being  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  publish,  at  some  period,  for  his  own 
profit,  a  complete  coUectiQ&  dt  Im  works.  The 
fesviA  rapidity  with  which  it  was  produced  is 
scarcely  cre^Ue.  Mr  Boawdl  hec^ d  him  say^ 
tikat  he  composed  jeventy  lines  of  it  in  one  day^ 
without  putting  one  of  <tfaem  upon  paper  till 
they  ^ere  finished.  Dryden  precefled  lum  in 
attein^ing  an  imitatiim  of  >  the  leiith  satire  of 
Juvenal';  and  though  he.  failed  in^^ giving  the 
geni^vl  merit  of  the  original,  yet  be  rivs^s  the 
Latin  poet  in  many  passages.  The  imitation 
of  Johnson  challenges  a  comparison  with  the 
page  of  Juveikal  in  every  Une,  and,  in  some 
instances,  surpasses  the  most  perfect  composi* 
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tion  of  the  Rohmui  satirist ;  partksularljr  in  the 
pious  and  consolatory  conclusion  of  the  satire. 
It  has  less  of  common  life  and  party  exag* 
geration,   and   more   of  philosophic  d^;m^ 
and  sublime  morality  than  bis  London.    It  is 
characterised  by  {Hrofound  reflection  and  pioui 
instruction)  more  than  pointed  qiirit  and  poetie 
fire.   It  isy  bowerer,  inferior  to  no  elasffical  imi^ 
tation  in  our  language,  and  is  eertataly  as  great 
an  effort  of  ethic  poetry  as  any  koguagie  caa 
show.    The  instanoes  of  variety  of  disappoint* 
ment  are  chosen  so  jndicioaslyy  and  panted 
so  strongly,  tiiat  the  wlmle  Ims  the  air  of .  ant 
original;  and,  to  be  ui^erstoed,  requires  not  to 
be  compiired  with  its  asohatype.    That  of  the 
sch^ar,  representing  the  usual  fate  oi  the  pro- 
fesaion  of  literature,  the  most  useful  aad  laho- 
rieus  of  a«y,  as  pioductiFe  of  no  aojid  adran* 
tage  or  true  glory^  itf  drawm  in  his  strongeit 
manner,  from  the  coeriction  of  a  mind  sharp- 
ened by  the  experience  of  want  and  neglect, 
and  indignant  at  the  inadequate  recompence 
of  cultivated  gepius  and  learned  toil. 


^  Ddgn  <m  thfc  paiaag  w^rld  lo  tamt  thine  eyes, . 

And  pause  a  while  from  letters^  to  be  wise ; 
There  mark  what  ills  th^  scholar's  life  assail^ 
TcMj  a/Ny,  f/mtd^  tkejmtfon  *»  and  fkejaiiJ* 


On  the  6th  of  Febraary  this  je$T,  his  tragedy 
ef  Irene,  which  had  been  long  kept  back  for 
waxtt  of  encouragement,  was  broogfat  upon  the 
stage  at  Drury-lane  by  the  idndness  of  Gar- 
rick.  A  violent  dbpnte  arose  between  him 
and  the  iSMuiager,  relative  to  the  alterations 
necessary  to  be  made  to  fit  it  for  the  theatre. 
The  poet  for  a  long  time  refused  to  submit  his 
Miles  to  the  critical  amputation  of  the  actor, 
and  the  latter  was  oUiged  to  apply  to  Dr 
Taylor  to  become  a  mediator  in  the  dispute. 
Johnson's  pride  at  length  gave  way  to  altera- 
tions ;  b«t  whrtfa^r  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
mattagar^s  wishes  is  ijot  known.  Dr  Adams 
was  present  the  first  night  of  the  representa- 
t»in,  and  gave  Mr  Boswell  the  following  ac- 

*  Altered  from  <«  the  garrei^^'^  in  the  earlier  editions, 
after  he  found  reason  to  disclaim  the  patronage  of  Chen* 
terfieUL    The  altecations  are  inconsiderable. 
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count :  "  Before  the  curtain  drew  up,  there 
were  catcalls  whistling,  which  alarmed  John- 
son's friends.  The  Prologue^  which  was  written 
by  himself,  in  a  manly  strain,  soothed  the  au* 
dience,  and  the  play  went  off  toleraUy  tHl  it 
came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs  Pritchard; 
the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strsang* 
led  upon  the  stage,  and  to  speak  two  Ki^s 
with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck.  The 
audience  cried  out,  <  Murder !  murder !'  She 
several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain« 
At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage 
alive.'^  This  offence  was  removed  after  the 
first  night,  and  Irene  carried  off,  to  be  put  to 
death  behind  the  scenes,  as  the  play  now  has 
it.  Though  the  whole  force  of  the  theatre  > 
was  employed  in  the  principal  paits,  and  eveiy 
advantage  of  magnificent  scenery  a^d  splemiid 
and  well-chosen  dresses  supplied  by  the  zeal 
of  the  manager,  yet  the  representation  of  the 
tragedy  of  Irene  did  not  please  the  public.  It 
was  acted,  without  any  direct  interruption 
being  given  to  the   representation,    thirteen 
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nights  *  succesfiivdy,  and  has  not  since  that 
time  been  exhihited  on  any  stage.  He  had  the 
profits  of  the  author's  three  benefit  nights,  the 
amount  of  whidi^  it  is  bdieved,  was  consider- 
able ;  and  Dodsley  gave  him  a  hundred  pkHinds 
for  the  copy,  with  his  usual  reservation  of  the 
r^t  of  im  edition.  The  Prologue,  which, 
according  to  Dr  Adams,  ^^  soothed  the  au- 
dience,'* seems  more  likely  to  have  awed  bis 
judges,  as  he  professes,  with  emphatic  solem- 
nity, to  '^  scorn  the  meek  address"  and  ''  sup- 
pBant  strain,*'  and  relies,  with  a  lofty  spirit 
and  dignified  prkie,  on  the  unja^^udiced  decir 
sicm  of  ^^  Beason,  Nature,  and 'Truth."  For 
the  ^*  Epilogue,"  an  unworthy  appenckige  to 
the  piece,  the  author,  fortunately  for  his  fame, 
is  not  answerable,  as  he  told  Mr  Boswell  it 
was  the  mpduiction  c^  Sir  William  Yonge,  a 
fjEunous  wit  and  parliamentary  orator  of  that 
time.     The  acceptance  of  the  obligation  is 

•  From  the  6th  to  the  20th  February  inclusive.  See 
«  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  February  IT^Q.  Accord- 
ing to  Sr  John  Hawkins  and  Mr  Boswell^  it  reached  but 
to  a  ninth  night^s  performance. 
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yranarkable,  as  the  naae  of  tfae  writer  of  the 
jeu  d*esprit  does  not  appear  in  aHijimction  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  tragedy  nt'^^n  any 
other  occasion.  Johnson  attenifed  the  theatre 
every  night  daring  the  performance  of  his 
play ;  and  conceiving  that  bis  character^  as  a 
dramatic  author,  required  some  distincticto  of 
dress,  he  appeared  behind  tfae  scenes,  and  even 
in  one  of  the  side*boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat, 
with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He 
used  to  give  a  pleasant  description  of  this 
green-room  finery,  in  his  social  hoiirsi  bat' 
eoncluded  witti  great  gravity,  ^  I  soon  laid 
aside  my  goldJaced  hat,  lest  it  should  make 
me  proud." 

In  the  unfavourable  decision  of  the  pnhHc 
ujmn  his  tragedy,  Johnson  acquiesced  without 
a  murmur.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had  not 
the  talents,  necessary  to  tfrite  successfuliy  for 
the  stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in 
that  species  of  composition. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  yeat,  he  unfortu- 
nately appeared  in  connection  with  Lauder, 
the  defamer  of  Milton,  and,  in  a  moment  at 
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4elu8ioiiy  unconsciously  co-operated  in  the 
fraud  of  an  impostor,  by  writing  the  Preface 
and  Poriscr^t  to  *<  An  liissay  on  Milton's  Use 
and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,  in  his  Paradke 
Lost,'"  printed  for  Messrs  Payne  and  Bouquet^ 
Paternoster-row,  8to,  1750;  a  book  made 
up  of  gross  forgeries,  and  published  to  impose 
iqpon  mankind.  The  contriver  of  this  extra- 
ordinary imposture  was  a  man  of  respectable 
lit^ary  attainments  and  considerable  inge^ 
nuity,  but  of  a  temper  soured  by  early  mis- 
fortune, and  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts 
to  succeed  to  a  professor's  chair^  and  ,after- 
wards  to  the  office  of  librarian  in  the  univer- 
sity o(  Edinburgh.  Among  other  expedients 
to  enable  him  to  support  himself  in  freedom 
from  the  miseries  of  indigence^  he  published 
an  edition  of  Dr  Arthur  Johnston's  version  of 
the  Psalms*,  for  the  use   of  the  grammar 

*  In  a  collection  of  poetical  paraphrases  of  sacred 
scripture,  entitled,  <«  Poetarum  Scotorum  Musse  Sacrse,*' 
Jrc  2  torn.  8vo,  Edinb.  1739.  In  the  preface  to  this 
collection,  the  editor  pronounced  a  high  and  honourable 
panegyric  on  the  great  poet,  whose  just  reputation  he 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  subvert*   **  Virorum  maximu^^ 
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schools  in  Scotland,  under  the  pstrcmage  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  ;  by  the 
sale  of  which  he  expected  to  improve  his  little 
fortune,  and  establish  an  annual  incoocte.  Bvt 
his  credit  and  his  interest  were  completely 
blasted,  or  thought  to  be  blasted,  aecarding 
to  his  own  account,  by  a  distich  of  Pope,  in 
which  be  ridicules  Mr  Benson,  who  had  dis*- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  fondness  fear  the 
same  version,  of  whicb  he  printed  many  fine 
editions,  and  places  Johnston  in  a  contemptU'- 
oils  compaitson  with  the  author  of  "^  Paradise 
Lost ;"  to  whose  memory  by  erecting  monu* 
ments  and  striking  coins,  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  hims^  to  fame. 


JoANius  MiLTONUS^  poeU  celeberrioMiB,  dod  Angliae 
modo,  soli  Datalis,  veriim  generis  humani  ornamentuiUy 
cujus  eximius  liber,  Anglicants  versibus  conscHptus,  vulgo 
Paradisus  Amissus,  imniortallB  illud  ingenii  monumen- 
turn,  cam  ipsa  fere  stemitate  pereoDaturum  est  opus  !— - 
Hujus  memoriam  Angionim  primus,  post  tantum,  proh 
dolor !  ab  tanti  excessu  poet^  intervalhim,  statua  ele- 
gant!, nempe  in  loco  celeberrixno,  ccenobio  Westmonaste- 
nicnsi,  posita,  reguro,  principum,  antistitum,  iilustnmnque 
AngHse  virorum  coetneterio,  vir  omatiasimus,  Gulieknus 
Benson  prosecutus  est.     P.  x.  xiv« 
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Oa  tvo  uae^aal  e^utdet  propped  li»  eam^i 
MiLTON'a  OD  this,  OQ  that  one  Johnston's  name  *. 

Pope's  mentian  of  Johiisloii,  the  obfeet  of  Mr 
Benson's  extirftvagant  admiralioii,  m  a  foil  to  a 
better  peel,  condemaed,  as  Lauder  affiims,  bis 
editkni  of  the  mifortanate  Latin  paraf^hi^  to 
the  skelf.  From  that  time,  the  reputation  of 
Johnston  sank  in  the  schook;  and  Buchanan  re- 
gained, without  opposition,  his  clasMcal  pre-^ni- 
nencef .  On  this  occasion  it  was  natural  for  his 
panegyriat  not  to  be  pleased ;  and  bis  reseat- 
Hwnty  sertdag  to  diacharge  itself  some  where, 
was  uoihappily  dimcted against  Milton;  thoii^h, 
in  a  rational  view  of  his  resentment,  it  would 
bare,  been  more  naturallf  <i^rected  against 
Pope.  Driven  bj  necessity  to  London,  to  seek 
employment  as  a  Latin  teacher,  be  resolved 
to  stigmsAise  Milton  as  a  plagiary ;  and  com- 
menced tihe  attack  on  bis  originality,  in  1747, 
in  various  communications  to  the  "  G^entle- 

•  Duntiad,  Boak  IV.  v.  109. 

f  See  Dr  Irviag's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  BuchaDan/'  p.  129,  130,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  IS07. 

I  3 
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man's  Magazine,"  which  escaped  detection. 
His  imitation  of  the  moderns  he  endeavoured 
to  establish^  by  producing  a  variety  of  extracts 
from  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  with  analogous  passages^ 
from  several  modem,  but  obscure  Latii}  poets^ 
MaseniuSf  SiaphorstiuSt  Taubmanmcs,  Caisius, 
QuiatiaMus,  &c;  He  had  the  shameless  audacity 
to  interpolate  the  passages  which,  he  ext  acted 
from  these  writers  with  entire  lines,  either 
translated  from  "  Paradise  Lost,"  or  literally 
taken  from  Hog^s  version  of  that  poem. 
Nobody  suspected  the  fidelity  of  his  quota^ 
tions ;.  and  the  impostor,  emboldened  by  the 
success  of  his  atrocious  efforts,  ventured  to 
collect  *^  the  specimens  in  favour  of  this  argu- 
ment," with  additions,  into  a  volume,  and  auda- 
ciously dedicated  the  whole  "  To. the  learned 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,"  with 
this  motto, "  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhyme.!'  While  his^work  was  in  the  press,  the 
proof  sheets  were  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Ivy-Lane  club  by  Mr  Payne  the  book- 
seller ;  "  and  I  could  all  along  observe,"  says 
Sir  John  Hawkins,   "  that  Johnson  seemed 
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to  approve,  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the 
argument,  and  seemed  to  exult  in  the  persua- 
sion, that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely 
to  suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  imposture  I  am  well  persuaded ; 
but  that  he  wished  well  to  the  argument,  must 
be  inferred  from  the  Preface^  which  indubita* 
bly  viras  written  by  Johnson.**  If  Johnson 
approved  of  the  design,  and  assisted  the  im- 
postor with  his  masterly  pen,  it  was  no  longer 
than  while  he  believed  the  information  to  be 
true;  nor  can  any  thing  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  Preface^  but  that  he  was  pleased,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  critic,  with  an  investigation 
which  gratified  bis  literary  curiosity  and  love  of 
truth.  That  he  had  imbibed  strong  prejudices 
against  Milton  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  may 
alllowed  th&t  his  dislike  of  the  politician  might 
incline  him  to  view  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  extensive  plagiarism  of  the  poet  with  some 
degree  of  complacency.  For  his  easy  faith  in  be- 
lieving the  imputed  calumny,  without  examina- 
tion, he  is  liable  to  some  censure ;  but  it  would  be 
unwarrantable  to  charge  the  departed  moralist 
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with  being  an  abettor  of  the  base  artificer  of  false- 
hood. The  charitable  propensities  of  his  heart, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  personal  malice, 
are  demonstrated  incontrovertibly  in  the  PosU 
script^  written  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,**  when  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  forgeries  practised  bj 
the  enemy  of  his  fame.  He  thought  the  man 
^^  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent;''  mistaking 
the  dissembled  rage  of  selfish  design  for  flie 
language  of  warm  zeal  and  strong  conviction. 
With  the  rest  of  the  club  he  was  for  a  time 
in  one  common  error,  which  he  retained  no 
longer  than  h^  was  undeceived  by  the  detection 
of  his  iniquity.  The  fidelity  of  his  quotations 
began  to  be  doubted  by  several  people.  Inquiry 
was  roused ;  the  shade  which  began  to  gather 
on  the  splendour  of  Milton  dispersed;  and 
detection  and  infamy  speedily  overtook  the 
wretched  impostor.  Mr  Richardson,  of  Clare- 
Hall,  produced  a  defence  of  the  originality  of 
the  poet,  entitled,  <*  Zoilo-mastix,  or  § 
<<  Vindication  of  Milton^"  in  1750;  and  Mr 
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Bowie*,  rector  of  Idmestone,  distinguished 
himself  by  an  early  appearance  on  the  same 
side.     But  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 

champion  of  falsehood  was  reserved  for  his 

• 

countryman,  Dr  Douglas,  rector  of  Eaton  Con« 
stantine,  Salop,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. A  masterly  defence  of  the  injured  poet 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  towards  the  close  of 
the  ytSLt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  en* 
titled,  "  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  Afr 
Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  convicted  of  se- 
veral forgeries  and  gross  impositions  on  the 
public,'*  8vo,  I751f.  In  this  pamphlet,  the 
able  and  triumphant  detector  of  the  forgeries 

♦  Author  of  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Percy,  con- 
ceriung  a  new  and  classical  edition  of  ^*  Don  Quixote,'^ 
4to,  1777 ;  and  editor  of  "  Marston's  Satires,'*  12mo, 
1765;  **  Don  Quixote,"  in  Spanish,  6  vols.  4to,  1783, 
&c.    He  died  in  1788. 

f  A  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of 
"  Milton  no  Plagiary'*  &c.  was  printed  in  1756.  Bishop 
Douglas  was  a  native  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.  Having 
distmguished  himself  as  a  sound  critic,  in  detecting  the 
forgeries  of  Lauder,  be  dl^layed  his  love  of  truth,  with 
the  same  candour  and  tenderness,  in  detecting  the  im* 
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of  Lauder  very  candidly  bears  testimony  to 
the  integrity  of  the  writer  of  the  Preface  and 
Pastcript  *^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay  it  is  expected, 
that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose 
judicious  sentiments  an^  inimitable  style  point 
out  the  author  of  Lauder's  Preface  and  Past* 
script,  will  no  longer  allow  one^  to  plume 
himself  with  his  feathers,  who  appears  so  little 
to  have  deserved  his  assistance ;  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  these  facts  which  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world  ♦/*  As 
soon  as  Dr  Douglas  espoused   the  cause  of 

posture  of  Bower,  his  countryman,  in  hi^  **  Lives  of  the 
PopeSy^*  and  his  connection  with  the  Jesuits.  His  services 
to  truth  and  to  literature  are  recorded  by  Goldsmith, 
among  the  characteristic  epitaphs,  in  his  *<  Retaliation.^* 

•<  Here  Douglas  retires,  fhnn  his  toils  to  relax; 

The  teomrgc  of  wgwttort,  the  terror  of  quacks. — 

But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detector,*- 

Kew  Louden  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  cross  o?er» 

No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 

Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark. 

And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark.** 

*  Milton  Vindicated  Ac  p.  77. 
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truth,  and  with  ability  that  will  ever  do  him 
boiiour,  dragged  the  impostor  to  open  day- 
light, Johnson  made  ample  reparation  to  the 
genius  of  Milton.  He  not  only  disclaimed 
the  fraud,  but  insisted  on  the  impostor  con- 
fessing his  offence ;  and  for  that  purpose  drew 
up  a  recantation,  which  Lauder  signed  and 
published,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Douglas,  occusumed  by  his  Vindication  of 
Milton,  ice.  by  William  Laudbr,  M.  A.  4to« 
1751  ^.  The  frankness  of  this  confession  would 
have  made  some  atonement  for  the  baseness  of 
the  attempt,  and  its  abject  humility  been  deem- 
ed a  suffident  punishment  of  the  impostor,  if 
that  unhappy  man  had  not  had  the  folly  and 
wickedness  to  retract  this  apolc^,  and  reassert 

*  After  the  discovery  oi  his  villainy,  the  publishers  of 
his  essay  publicly  disclaimed  all  connection  with  him. 
'^  As  this  man  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  wicked  imposi- 
tion iqpon  usy  our  friends,  and  the  public,  and  is  capable 
of  so  darhig  an  avowal  of  it,  we  declare,  that  we  will  have 
no  &rther  intercourse  with  him ;  and  that  we  now  sell  his 
book  only  as  a  curiosity  of  fraud  and  interpolation^  which 
all  the  ages  of  literature  cannot  parallel.^'  Milton  n# 
Plagiary  &c.    Appendix. 
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his  former  accusation  in  an  ^  Apology,''  ad- 
dressed to  the  Arckbtshop  of  Canterbury,  solicit- 
ing bis  patronage  for  an  edition  of  those  almost 
forgotten  Latin  poets  whose  works  he  had  so 
grossly  misapplied.  This  [n-oject,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  remotest  cause  of  his  in- 
famous attack  on  Milton,  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  two  volumes  of  a  ^*  Delectus  Aucto- 
rum  Sacrorum  IVCltono  Faoem  Praelucentium^'' 
8vo,  were  printed,  the  first  in  1752,  and  a  se- 
cond in  17^8^  with  notes,  written  both  in 
Latin  and  Engiidi,  in  a  style  of  malignant 
ai^rity,  approadiing  to  insanity.  His  ^c- 
treme  baseness  was  further  devdioped  in  a 
pamphlet,  entMed,  **  Ring  Charles  Vindicated 
fttmi  tiie  Charge  of  Plagiarism,  brought  against 
him  by  Milton,  and  Milton  himself  convicted 
of  Forgery  and  a  gross  imposition  on  the 
Public,"  8vo,  1 755.  The  design  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
2ealot3  of  the  royalist  party,  by  accusing 
Milton,  without  the  smallest  evidence,  of  in- 
serting the  prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  ^^  Arcadia,"   in  an  edition   of   the 
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^^  Eikoii  Basilike/'  with  a  view  of  fixing  on 
Charles  I.  the  charge  of  impiety.  He  asserts, 
that  his  enmity  to  Milton  was  occasioned  by 
thk  discovery;  and  threatens  to  *^  reinforce  the 
charge  of  plag^ism  against  the  English 
poet,  and  to  fix  it  upon  him  by  irrefragable 
conviction,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.** 
This  effort  of  spleen  and  malice  was  also  abor- 
tive ;  the  publk  detestation  of  this  violent  and 
fraudulent  character  became  strongly  marked; 
and  Lauder  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Barba- 
does,  where  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  object  of 
general  contempt  and  abhorrence,  in  1771. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  at  tiie  time  he 
was  induced  to  lend  his  assistMice  to  the  lite- 
rary tmpoetOFe  of  Lauder,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  of  his  life,  he  projected  The 
Rambler ;  a  work  that  was  to  exalt  his  name 
among  the  most  distinguished  teacfaars  of  moral 
and  religious  wisdom,  and  stamp  a  durable  im- 
pression  of  novelty  and  originality  of  composi- 
tion on  the  languid  and  style  of  the  present 
age.  He  had  weighed  in  his  mind  the  difficul- 
ty and  the  danger  of  attempting  a  periodical 
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paper  after  ^*  The  Spectator;"  and  was  not  de- 
terred, by  the  failure  of  the  intermediate  efforts 
of  his  predecessors,  to  rival  the  productions  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  from  entering  into  a  noble 
competition  with  the  great  masters  of  periodic 
composition  *^  In  this  arduous  undertaking, 
for  the  use  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  native  language,  he  courted 
no  assistance  **  from  the  race  that  write,"  and 
the  provision  of  materials  which  his  Common^ 
Place  Book  supplied  was  soon  exhausted.  He 
relied  entirely  on  the  resources  of  his  own 
strong  and  devout  mind,  and  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Divine  Being,  ^*  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge  f  which  he 
implored  in  the  following  prayer,  composed  by 
himself  on  the  occasion : 

*  Of  the  numerous  periodical  papers  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  m  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
•'  Tatler/'  «  Spectator,"  and  «*  Guardian/'  many  were. 
confined  to  politics^  and  none  were  Ihritten  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  spirit,  style,  and  dramatic 
contrivance  of  these  standard  works,  with  the  exceptioa 
of"  The  Lay  Monastery,'*  «'  The  Free-Thinker,'»  «  and 
*^  The  Plain-Dealer,"  which  have  not  been  often  reprinted^ 
and  are  seldom  met  with  or  read. 
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^  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
things,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is  inef- 
fectuaU  and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom 
is  folly,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this 
undertaking  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  with- 
held from  me ;  but  that  I  may  promote  thy 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  myself  and  others : 
Grant  this^  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son 
Jesos  Chbist.    Amen  ^.^ 

The  title  of  this  paper  seems  to  have  been 
precipitately  chosen,  as  he  informed  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  "  What  must  be  done,  Sir,'f<^  be 
done.  When  I  was  to  begin  publishingthat  paper 
I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at 
Bight  upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved  that  I 
would  not  go  to  sleep  tiH  I  had  fixed  its  title. 
The  Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred, 
and  I  took  it  f .''    The  title  which  seemed  to 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations^  p.  9» 

t  Boswell's  Life,  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  170.  The  Italians 
have  translated  this  title  by  /Z  Vagabondo,  A  paper 
with  the  same  title  appeared  in  \1\%  of  which  one 
number  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Johnson  was  ignorant  of  this  anticipation. 
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Aim  the  best,  ^hen  it  might  be  h\»  iatention 
to  make  it  correspond  with  a  paper  of  a  more 
familiar  aad  sprightly  tenor,  is  certainty  sos- 
eeptible  of  an  ambiguous  interpretation,  and 
possessed  no  characteristic  relation  to  a  vehicle 
of  dignified  ethic  precept,  and  grave  religious 
instruction  *. 

*  Mr  Boswell  objects  to  the  title  of  Rambler^  which 
he  says  was  ill-suited  to  a  series  of  grave  and  moral  dis- 
coorses,  and  is  transhted  iato  Italian  1}  Vagahondo, 
as  also  becauae  the  same  title  was  afterwards  given  to  a 
licentious  magazine.  These  are  curious  reasons.  But, 
in  the  first  place^  Mr  Boswell  assumes,  that  Johnson  in- 
tended ooljr  to  write  a  $eriea  of  itapecs  on  ^*  grare 
and  moral"  subjects ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  meant 
this  periodical  paper  should  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  every  aubjecty  serious  or  sprightly,  solemn  or 
familiar,  moral  or  amusing ;  aoid  therefor^  endjeavou^ed 
to  find  a  title  as  general  and  unconfined  as  possible.  He 
acknowledged,  that  ^  The  Spectator"  was  the  most 
happily  cho6e»  of  aU  othtrt,  and  ^«  The  Tatler"  tho  nesit 
to  it;  and  after  long  consideration  how  to  ^yi  a  third  title, 
equally  capacious  and  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  suddenly 
thought  upon  The  Rambler^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  that  so  exactly  coincided  with  the  motto 
he  has  adopted  in  the  title-page. 

S*  Quo  me  ciinquc  rapit  tempestas  deferor  hotptti.'*  H«A* 

Bishop  Percy. 
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HaTiBg  derated  his  mind,  by  an  t^  of  de- 
TOtioiit  to  a  pious  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  undertaking,  he  commdneed 
the  publication  of  The  Rambler  on  the  20Ui 
of  March  1750,  and  continued  it,  without  in- 
terruptioD»  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till 
the  14th  of  March  1752,  when  it  closed.  Each 
number  was  printed  on  a  sheet  and  half  of  fine 
pi^>er,  price  two-pence;  sold  by  Mr  John  Payne, 
Fatemo8ter-row,  who  agreed  to  give  him  two 
guineas  for  each  number  as  it  appeared,  and 
to  aUow  him  a  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  when  the  collection  appeared  in  vo- 
lumes.    Not  more  than  five  hundred  copies  of 
any  one  number  were  ever  printed ;  of  course, 
the  bookseller,  who  paid  Johnson  four  guineas 
a-week,  which  enabled  him  to  live  comfortably, 
did  not  carry  on  a  very  successful  trade.     His 
generosity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended;   and  were  eventually  rewarded  in 
the  multiplied  editions  of  the  collected  work. 
While  it  was  coming  out  in  single  numbers 
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at  London,  Mr  James  Elphinston  ^  suggested^ 
and  took  charge  of  an  edition  atEkiinburgh/^for 
the  honour  of  his  friend,  and  the  improvement 
of  his  country,"  which  followed  progressively 
the  original  cojnes,  printed  by  Sands,  Murray, 
and  Cochran,  *^  for  the  Author,"  on  a  writing 
paper,  of  the  duodecimo  size,  sold,  in  single 
numbers,  by  W.  Gordon  and  C.  Wright,  Par- 
liament  Close,  price  one  penny,  and  com- 
pleted in  eight  volumes,  with  translations  of 
the  mottos  at  the  close  of  each  volume  f .   Sooa 

*  The  translator  of  Martial,  and  author  of  "  Princr- 
pies  of  the  English  Language/'  and  other  works  on  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church,  many  years  master  of  an  academy  at 
Kensington,  and  much  esteemed  by  Johnson  for  his 
learnings  piety,  and  benevolence.     He  died  in  1809. 

f  A  second  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Rambler^  whkh 
is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  first  folio,  was  printed  in  1752. 
Both  editions,  printed  in  handsome  pocket  volumes, 
are  extremely  scarce.  Among  the  recollections  of  his 
sdiool-boy  days,  when  these  volumes  were  in  the  hands 
#f  the  present  writer,  the  Edinburgh  Rambler  is  recol- 
lected with  many  agreeable  associations  of  youthful  study. 
1 
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after  the  folio  edition  was  concluded,  it  was 
reprinted  in  London,  in  6  vols.  IShno,  and 
again  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1752,  corrected  with  the 
most  anxious  and  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
structure  of.  every  sentence,  and  the  weight 
of  every  aq>re88ion  *,  and  accommodated  with 
versions  of  the  mottos,  many  of  them  from 
the  pen  of  Johnson,  and  the  remainder  by 
Bfr  Elphinston,  and  Mr  F.  Lewis,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  f . 

Johnson  thought  **  many  of  Mr  Elphtntton^s  mottos  very 
happily  performed;*'  but  <<  he  translated  not  another 
motto  after  he  understood  that  the  author  had  sold  the 
copy,  though  he  continued  to  the  Ijast  his  care  of  the 
Scottish  edition."  See  **  Forty  years  Correspondence,'^ 
Sec  roL  1,  p.  35* 

*  By  collating  the  second  and  third  editions  with  the/ 
first  folio,  Mr  Chalmers^  the  editor  of  the  **  British  Essay- 
ists,**  has  discovered  above  six  thousand  various  readk^s. 
Many  of  the  alterations  are  inconsiderable;  but  the  labour 
which  Johnson  endured  in  repairing  *<  the  mischiefs  of 
haste  or  negligence"  is  remarkable;  and  the  process 
which  he  observed  in  supplying  deficiencies,  and  re- 
moving deformities,  not  very  obvious,  is  interesting  to 
those  who  are  nidely  critical  in  composition.  See 
**  Preface  to  the  Rambler^^'  in  «  British  Essayists/* 
vol  19. 

f  **  He  lived,''  said  Johnson,  **in  London,  and  hung  loosd  ^ 
upon  society.'*  The  Rambler  was  afterwards  furnished  with 

K 
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This  production  of  sdUtarj  labour^  ttftatoUU 
My  Hiiiform  in  its  tactut^,  ttnd  distinguished 
from  other  periodicftl  papers  by  a  grave  and 
often  solemn  cast  6f  thinking,  gained  slowly 
upon  the  world  at  large,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  eolkcted  Into  vo- 
lumes, its  circle  of  attraction  began  rapidly  to 
enlarge,  and  the  author  lived  to  see  a  just  tri- 
bute paid  to  its  merit  in  the  exteAsiveness  of  the 
sale ;  ten  numerous  editions  of  it  having  been 
printed  in  London  before  has  deaths  besides 
those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America.  Of  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind  there  cannot 
be  a  stronger  proof  than  that,  besides  **  hh  other 
great  business,''  he  answered  the  stated  calls  of 
the  press,  twice  a-week,  for  the  whole  number 
of  essays,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eight, 
having  received  no  assistance,  in  the  progress 
of  the  paper,  except  four  bilktts  in  No.  10.  by 
Miss  Mulso,  afterwards  Mrs  Chapone,  No. 

an  Index,  compiled  by  Mr  Flexman,  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  offended  Johnson  by  his  minute  exactness  in  setting 
down  the  name  of  Milton  thus — Milton,  Mr  John.  See 
Boswell's  Life,  &e.  VoL  iv,  p.  340. 


90.  by  Mi»  Ctebwiw  Taibot,  N^s.  ««:  Md 
14X).  by  Mim  Carter^  No.  07.  by  Mr  Samuel 
Riciuffdbim,  **  ite  audior  n^ho  has  ettkrgiBd  the 
fciiowtedge  of  baman  natare^  aad  taaght  the 
IMttimw  to  fiiore  at  the  cdfnmaiid  of  virtue/' 
and  the  seoairf  kttOTi  ia  Nos.  15.  atid  107. 
by  uaimovni  corraspoadetits. 

lliese  adminMe  etsi^s^  are  are  told  by  Mr 
BosweHyWerewrHten  in  haate^  juat  as  they  were 
tranted  fbr  4^e  press,  without  even  being  read 
by  bim  btibre  they  were  forteted.  Making 
«?«ry  ailowa»oe  for  lOfrers  fSsf  exceeding  the 
usual  lot  ef  man,  still  there  are  bounds  which 
w^mastset  t»  oiur  belief  a^  this  head,  it  is 
not  at  erery  season  that  the  mind  can  coM^ea- 
trate  its  ftteulties  to  a  partk«dat  subject  wkh 
e^al  strength,  ^  tiiat  the  tkacfy  oan  ereste 
Imagmy  spontaaeouriy  to  adosa  land  en(brce 
its  reasonings.  That  Jdmson  sometimes  se- 
lected his  subject,  cuMed  his  images,  and  ar- 
ranged his  arguments  for  these  papers,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  notes  of  his  Common^place  Book, 
preserved  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mr  Baa- 
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AJtlMwigh  thtt  sokmnitf  and  getcnl  saiM-' 
mis  of  the  ^tyle  aad  Mat«w  <^  3^  Rambler 
prtventiid  i*»  as  a  periodical  papev»  fnwi  ob* 
taming  aa  estensive  pqmlarity>  3ret  the  exceU 
leact  of  the  prec^)to  of  practkal  morality,  the 
sagacity  of  the  d^cki^ag  of  literary  cMldsm, 
and  the  dig«tty  of  ^tpvessbn^  were  very  soo* 
approeinted  by  men  of  ttete  aad  genius,  and 
Obtaiited  ftrom  eompeteat  judges  a  just  pro- 
portion  of  praise.  Richardson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  €a^  dated  Aug.  9.  1 750,  thus  expresses 
M$  4^inion. 

^*  I  am  inexpressibly  pleased  with  the  Ram-^ 
biers.  I  remember  not  any  thing  in  the 
**  Spectators"  that  half  so  much  struck  me ; 
9^d  yet  I  think  of  them  highly,  I  hope  tl^ 
world  tastes  them ;  fbr  its  own  sake  I  hope 

iic.  But  Johnson  is  well  knoien  to  haye  represented  his 
own  practice^  in  the  following  passage,  in  his  Life  of 
Pope.  *^  Of  composition  there  are  different  methodik 
Some  ^nploj  at  once  memory  and  invention;  and>  with 
Uttle  intermediate  use  of  the  pen,  form  apd  polish  large 
massies  by  continued  ^^ditatien,  and  write  their  pioduc- 
tions  only  when^  in  Uieir  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them/'  Bisaop  Psacr. 


• 


(^  world  tastes  them.  The  author  I  can 
oafy  gueay  at.  Tfaera  k  but  ^ne  xwm,  I  ifyisk, 
that  could  watte  tha«i^ 

^'  I  haire»  from  tjJiQ  ficft  fiv^  sq;ioke  of  th^m 
with  honoiir.  I  Iwre  tbe  ¥8iiity  to  think,  that 
I  have  procured  them  admirers;  that  i»  to  saj, 

Mr  Cme,  in  a  lattw  writtea  Aug.  13.  n&}, 
wfiomw  ike  aDtbor  of  '*  CiMriiaa;'  ''  that  Mr 
JUmaoD  kibe  GvmiU MamUer^*'  and  acknow* 
ledges  an  early  and  zealous  suj^KMt  of  the 
paper  faj  paraooB  of  raak  aod  learoiag, 

^  When  the  aothw  was  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate, (which  was  the  £rst  scheme),  two  gen- 
tlemen b^lonigiag  to  the  Prince's  court  came 
to  me  to  ettquite  his  name,  in  oa*der  to  da 
him  service.  As  I  was  not  at  liberty,  an 
jaferepoe  was  d^awu  that  I  was. desirous  to 
beep  to  mysetf  m  excellent  a  writer.  Soon 
ajOber  Mr  Dodington  f    sent  a  letter,  directed 

*  Richardson^s  Correspondence  Ac. 

^  AfterwBi^  Lord  Mekombe,  a  slaleflnnan  dkttn* 
guiabed,  through  a  long  life,  by  the  cultivation  and  pa« 
tronage  of  literature  and  poetiy,  and  dishonoured,  since 
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to  the  RanMeTf  inTiting  him  to  his  house^ 
when  he  should  be  disposed  to  enlarge  his  ac* 
quaintance.  In  a  subsequent  number,  a  kind 
of  excuse  was  made,  with  a  hint,  that  a  good 
writer  might  not  appear  to  advantage  in  oon^' 
versation. 

^^  I  have  had  letters  of  approbation  from  Ur 
Young,  Dr  Hartley,  Dr  Sharpe,  Miss  C— ^ 
Ace.  ice*  most  of  them,  like  you;  setting  them 
in  a  rank  equal,  and  some  supwior,  to  the 
Spectators  *.** 

The  author  of  the  «  Night  Thoughts,''  it 
is  said,  was  particularly  strudk  **  with  the 

his  death,  by  the  unblushing  confession  of  political  ver- 
satility, in  his  posthumous  *<  Diary,*'  8vo.  1785.  The 
passage  in  the  Rambletf  aUuded  to  by  Care,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  Johnson  declining  his  invitation,  occurs  in 
No.  14.  "A  transition  from  an  author's  book,  to  his 
conversation,  is  too  often  like  an  entcaoce  into  a  large  ^ 
city,  after  a  distant  prospect.  Remotely,  we  see  nothing 
but  spires  of  temples,  and  turrets  of  palaces,  and  imagine 
it  the  residence  of  splendour,  grandeur,  and  magnifi* 
cence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despica^ 
ble  cottages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded 
with  smoke.^ 

^  Richardson's  Correspondence,  Ac, 


more  wAemn  papers  f  tmi^  in  hi»  copy  of  the 
Baimbkr,  wiuch  was  kbpeotod  by  Mr  B#8ire9» 
''^ke  passages  whieh  lie  thought  partiodariy 
exceileiit  were  marited,  by  fcridiiig  down  a* 
c<Nrttkp>of  the  pi^ ;  aMtisoeh  atf  he  rated  in  a 
snpentetinent  degree,  were  marked  by  doable 
folds,*  ' 

>~  Jolmson  was  highly  grfttiied  by  t^e  mimite 
attendon  of  Young;  tod  not  less  by  <9ie  praise 
of^ooewhowaspecidiarlydeartohhn.  ^Jclkn^ 
son  told  me/'  says  Mr  Beawell/*  with  an  amiable 
fendQiSss^  that  Mrs  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment 
a»d  taste  he  had  great  coftideoce,  said  to  him, 
after  a  few  numbers  of  The  Bamtihr  had  come 
out» '  I  thot^ht  rery  weU  of  you  bdbre,  bat  I  dkt 
not  imagine  you  could  have  written  any  thing 
equal  to  this.'  Distant  praise,  from  whatever 
quarter,  is  not  so  delightfkl  as  that  of  g  wife 
whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  aj^ro- 
bation  may  be  said  to  ^come  home  to  his 
bosom ;'  and  being  so  near,  its  effect  is  most 
sensible  and  permanent  V 

•  Bo«well*s  Life,  Ac.  Vol.  1,  p.  17S. 
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iDApfii  175(V  sdoft  aftor  the  OMMimct- 
ment  oC  the  fiumbhr^  be  wnote  e  ^Prt)%i^ 
whkk  waft^pc^Ken  bjr  GBxrick,  at  Bniiy^Uie 
tiieatre^  on  the  repre$eatetion  of  the  msoffim 
oi «"  Gom«a,' '  for  ikm  bmfcfit  of  Mn  IHiafibDai 
Fbtter,  Miko&'s  graad^dAngbter ;  andito^fca 
very  zealous  interest  in  the  success  of  Ihe 
cbwrity;  H^  fky  imd  iodigaatioii  ImA  b«en 
WQiM  h7  a  passage  a*  ^  <3Diidiaito»  of 
^iiMq>  N#i«rtw's  life  af  NUfaba a,  lepaes^nikiqg 
tbe  pa^erty  Wwl  infinnitjf  of  the  <m\j.wtnfmg 
braoeli  of  hia  famiij ;  and,  ia  his  Poffieript  ki 
IiAttdef '9  ''  lE^tmjp''.  ha  recoowaiided  a  aitbacfipp 
tim  *'  fw  rMcviMgf  in  Uie  famguor  af  age,  tlia 
PAIdp  laf  diseaae^aotltiiecaatenipt  of  poverty^'' 
tbegraodHlMghter  af  «haaaihMrof  ^  fHmdJM 
Loat,"  "^  It  is  yet,''  said  he,  ''  ia  the  power 
of  a  great  peopia  to  nsvand  the  poet  whMa 
naane  thay  boaak^  aad  from  their  aUiaofie  ta 
whoae  gemm  Huj  claim  aome  kind  #f  Wfn^ 
mnitj  to  arary  other  aatioa  of  the  earth;  that 
poet,  whose  works  mi^  psaaMy  he  vaad  whnt 
every  other  monument  of  British  greatness 
shall  be  iterated;  to  reward  hioiy  not  with 


jpictures  or  with  mediJs,  which,  if  be  sees,  he 
sees  with  eonteaipt,  but  with  tokens  of  gMi- 
t«de,  wfaioh  lie  perhaps  may  even  bow  cottsidtsr 
fts  flot  uBWorthj  the  regcurd  of  mk  immortal 
sfark*"  Oa  the  day  precedmg  the  perform^ 
ante  of  ^  Comus,"  he  inserted  a  letter  in  the 
••  Oeserol  Advertiser,"  April  4,  strcmgly  re* 
cottimeiM&ig  the  pubiie  to  honour  the  iDustra- 
Ms  ikad  by  benev^lnce  to  his  IMmg  remaias, 
sinigyHi^  with  distress,  and  tfebUftated  fay 
age.  iW  the  honour  of  letten,  the  dignity  of 
sac9ei  fMOtry,  the  spirit  of  Hie  Bngtish  nation, 
and  4he  gbiry  of  hnaiian  natxwe^  it  is  to  be  rm* 
gtetted  tb«t  w«40  not  finA  a  mofe  Mbrnd 
aauitakioe.  T«Moa»  thie  boalcselkr,  wImmb 
flmiy  had  been  enndied  by  the  aalr  <if  the 
poet's  writings,  gave  IjJSO,  and  Bkhop  Nev-> 
tatt>  id»  tmgniphekf,  toqi^ht  a  iatge  oantribu- 
tfam;  yet  nil  then*  effiobrts,  jbiaad  to  tin  alfaife- 
aieiits  tfl  'JofaHson^  pen  and  Criuiieii^  per* 
AMianoe,  bothi  in  the  aiaskjiie,  aadk,  iby  par^ 
Itoiter  desire,  ia  «he  aftor*pieee*t  pumnred 
only  £1.130. 

*  Lethf ,  a  dmrostic  satire. 
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The  charitable  interference  of  Johnson,  in 
mitigating  the  poverty  of  Milton's  last  relative^ 
when  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  imposture  of  Lauder,  shews  his  alaoritj 
in  doing  good,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  his  favourable  disposition  to* 
wards  our  incbmparable  poet.  ^'  The  man,^ 
says  Mr  Murphy,  ^^  who  had  thus  exerted 
himself  to  serve  the  grand-dau^ter,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal  ma* 
Uee  to  the  grandfather."  This  candid  ex- 
culpation df  Johnson  firom  the  aocusaition  of 
combining^  benefEotence  to  the  living  with  en* 
mity  tp  the  dead,  is  considered  by  Dr  Sym* 
mons,  the  learned  biographw  and  ehMpieut 
advocate  of  the  republican  poet,  as  botk  ir- 
relevant and  defective^. 

**  While  he  was  depraciating/'  he  remarks, 
^  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  ancestor,  Johnson 
could  not  act  more  prudently,  or  in  a  way  m<N*e 
likdy  to  lead  him^  to  his  final  object,  than  by  ac* 
quiring  easy  credit,  as  the  firiend  of  the  distressed 
grandchild ;  and  the  prologue  which  he  wrote 

*  Essay,  &c.  p.  65. 
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for  her  bea^t,  and  which  is  little  more  than 
a  TindicatkKD  of  what  he  had  before  attached 
to  the  pamphlet)  rallied  with  Lauder's  malig;* 
nity  and  f<H*geries,  has  fully  answered  the 
writer's  purposes,  by  the  imputed  liberality 
which  it  has  obtained  for  him»  and  the  means 
with  which  it  has  thus  suf^ied  him,  of  striking, 
during  the  repose  of  suspicion,  the  more  per- 
nicioos  blow.  Avowed  hostility  generally  de» 
feats  its  own  object;  and  the  semblance  of 
kindness  has  commonly  been  assumed  by  the 
.e£Bcient  assassin  for  the  perpetration  of  his 
^fesign.  Whether,  in  ^ort,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  Johnson  indulged,  as  his  friends 
would  persuade  us  to  believe,  the  charitable 
pr(^)ensities  of  his  own  heart,  or  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  the 
interests  of  his  own  character,  the  measure 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  good,  or  to 
have  been  wise,  but  cannot  be  admitted,  in 
0[q[M»ition  to  the  testimony  of  formidable  facts, 
to  have  been  demonstrative  of  his  favourable 
diq[>08ition  towards  Milton  *'* 

*  Life  of  MUton,  8vo,  IS07.  p.  562. 
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The  Acuteness  of  tMs  aUe  biograpllef^  rea* 
soning  maj  be  allowed,  tri^ovt  Mtoptitig  the 
inference  whkh  he  has  drawtifitMi  ft.  Mikkiti'. 
lion  IS  seMom  to  be  expect^  to  ektend  to  poli- 
tics, however  inherent  in  the  writer  on  other  oc- 
casions. In  analysing  the  motiires  of  Johnson's 
beneficence^  the  £ealoM  Whig  defender  of  our 
great  epic  poet,  has  adopted  the  language  of 
preju^ce  aAdaversioii,  which  he  condemDed 
in  thie  confederate   erf*   Ladder.    To  opiaion 
there  are  scarcely  any  asa^^iMe  bounds,  and 
to  prejudice  mme.     Tbe  Tory  critic  certaiiiy 
lo<^ed  tbrougb  the  groas  medivni  of  pre^ 
dice  on  the  stem  rqmblican  poet;  and  be>- 
cauae  he  did  not  aj^proTe  of  his  political  and 
religious  opinions,    be   has   been   ui^Mt  to 
his  talents  and  virtues.    Hms  may  be  oaa* 
ceded  to  his  setiere  accuser ;  but  tbe  ttuigan^- 
nimity  and  ingMuousiiesa  manifetled  in  tlie 
whdie  tenor  of  hhi  life  and  writingB^  wili  for 
erer  render  him  impaeiuble  to  tfae.cBSirtaof 
any  man,   in  attempting  to  Ak  on   bis  tnc^ 
mory  the  adoption  of  the  arte  ot  injpoflition^ 
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fw  tMfNVpoie  ofd^predoiiiig  the  worth,  and 
UastiBg  the  iamreb  of  MUtoii. 

Mr  Hnyitfs  tbe  j^redecessor  of  Dr  Sgrmmom^ 
actuated  by  notives  equally  hoaourable  with 
those  of  tbe  generous  and  masteriy  adi^ocate 
of  Mihon,  has  no  mercy  on  the  toryism  of  hk 
poetical  biographer,  and  is  not  more  sparing 
of  his  censnre  of  the  injustice  of  his  critical 
opinioM ;  but  he  speaks  of  the  magnanimous 
teacher  of  moral  jMosophy  with  more  reve^ 
rence,  ami  candidly  exculpates  Inm  from  any 
i^roach  to  imposition,  in  chtrisfaing  too 
eag^y  a  deception,  fabricated  to  sink  an  il- 
lusMous  charactm*. 

^  Tbe  philosopher,  ihdteed,  made  an  honour^ 
aUe  retreat ;  and  no  candid  min^  will  severe- 
ly censure  him  for  an  liUstarred  alliaQce, 
which,  however  doudad  by  {H:«judice,  he  might 
originally  fMin  in  compasMon  to  indigence, 
and  which  he  certainly  ended  by  njectiaii 
of  imposture^.'' 

«  Life  of  IfihoD,  4to^  1796,  p.  t«S. 
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Qf  his  beMTOlence  to  the  unfiirtaMte,  im^ 
liiAited  bj  the  dutiaoticmsvof  couatrjr,  tect^  or 
party,  an  instance  deserves  to  be  reeorde4  here, 
though  it  ham^ened  some  years  aftenrards  ;  as 
it  demonstrates,  beyond  the  susfndon  of  any 
modification  of  selfishness,  that  the  relief  of 
industrious  indigence  was  his  g^ieral  motive ; 
and  an  opportunity  of  honouring  the  dead,  by 
doing  good  to  the  living,  a  powerful  incentire 
to  his  active  and  di^sive  beneficence.  One 
De  Groot  a  nephew,  by  several  deseests  of 
the  celebrated  Grotius,  an  obscure  painter  in 
LcMidon,  who  neter  rose  higgler  in  his  profes* 
sion  t^an  to  get  his  immediate  Jiving,  hehs/g 
old,  poor,  and  infirm,  in  a  grei^t  degree,  was 
very  desirous  of  an  hospital.  Johnson  had 
known  him  many  years,  and  requested  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  in 
recommending  him  to  Archbishop  CornwalKs 
as  a  governor  of  the  Charter-house.  **  Let 
it  not  be  said,"  says  he,  «  that  in  a  lettered 
country  a  nephew  of  Grotius,  from  whom 
perhaps  every  man  of  learning   has    learnt 
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Mmethii^,  asked  a  chaiitj,  and  was  reftised  **' 
Dr  Vjse^B  recommendatioii  to  the  Archbishop 
succeeded,  and  poor  De  Groot  was  adqpiitted 
into  the  Charter-house ;  in  which  condfottable 
retreat  be  ended  his  days  in  peace. 

In  1751,  wbil^  he  was  empkvjred  botb^on  the 
Bamdler  and  his  Diciumary,  he  contributed  the 
Life  ofChej/netl  to  "  The  Student,  or  the  Ox- 
f<M*d  and  Cambridge  Monthly  Miscdlany  ;**  a 
periodical  wwk,  set  up  by  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, then  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  in  which  Smart,  Colman, 
Warton,  and  other  wits  of  both  the  unirersi- 
tieSfdisttnguished  their  talents.  It  {N'eceded  the 
ManMeraboixt  two  months;  and,  in  the  number 
for  October  1 750  f ,  the  following  very  just  and 
hands<NBie  tribute  is  pdd  to  the  merits  of  this 
excellent  paper,  while  yet  it  had  run  but  a 
»nall  part  o£  its  course. 

'^  There  is  one  g^a^tleman  from  whom  we 
should  be  proud  to  borrow,  if  our  plan  forbade  it 

^  Bo^ell's  Life,  &c.  vol.  iii,  p.  134. 

t  It  doted  Jiily  $,  1751,  9Dd  was  collec^d  in  t^i^ 
volumes^ 
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not ;  and,  since  Ihe  text  is  OraiUude,  we  fa^ 
leave  to  retuni  our  acknowledgments  to  higi 
for  the  noble  and  rational  entertainment  he  has 
given  us,  we  mean  the  admirable  author  of  tibe 
Rambler;  a  woric  that  exceeds  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  this  klligdom,  some  of 
the  Spbctators  excepted,  if  indeed  they  m&f 
be  excepted.  We  own  oursekes  unequal  to 
the  task  of  commending  snch  a  work  up  to  its 
merits ;  where  tto  diction  is  the  most  high* 
wrought  imaginable,  and  yet,  like  the  WL 
Uancy  of  a  ^Kamond,  exceeding  perspicuous  iq 
its  richness ;  wh^re  th^  sentiBMnts  enneMc  the 
style,  and  the  style  familiarises  the  sprtlmeats ; 
where  every  thing  is  ea^  and  natural,  yet 
every  thing  is  masterly  and  strong.  May  the 
public  favour  crown  his  merits ;  and  nuiy  not 
the  English,  under  the  auspiciouf  reign'  of 
Georgb  II.  neglect  a  man,  who,  had  be  lived 
in  the  first  century,  would  have  be^n  one  of 
thegreatest  fkvonrites  of  Ahoustus," 

Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  he  indulged  himself  in  a  frolic  of 
midnight  revelry.    This  was  to  celebrate  the 


fairtib  of  Mrs  Lenaox'g  irst  literafjr  driUt  tbe 
novel  <tf  '^  Hanrie*  Stuart/'  He  drew  the 
members  of  the  Ivj-Laoe  Club  and  others,  to 
the  numfaar  of  twenty,  to  the  DevO  Tavern,, 
where  Mrs  Lennox  and  her  bosfaand  met  them. 
Johnson,  after  an  invocaftion  of  the  Muses,  and 
some  other  ceremonies  of  his  own  invention^ 
invested  the  authoress  with  a  laurel  crown. 
The  festivitf  was  protrattfid  till  morning,  and 
Johnson  through  the  night  was  a  Ba,chanalian,. 
wkhoat  the  use  o£  wine. 

Though  his  circumstances,  at  this  time>  were 
Car  firon^  hmng  msj^  he  received^  as  a  constant 
visitiHr  at  his  house.  Miss  Anna  WilUams, 
daughter  of  a  Welsh  fdiysieian,  and  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinuy  talents  and  littfraturet 
who  had  jmt  lost  her  sight.  She  had  con- 
tracted a  close  Intimacy  with  his  wife ;  and 
lifter  her  death  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him,  at  all  times  when  be  had  a  house*  la 
1755,  Garrick  ^ve  her  a  henefit-pUy,  which, 
produi^ed  L.900.  In  1766  she  puMisbed  a 
quarto  volume  of  '^  Misceliatiies,"  and  ther^ 
by  increased  her  little  stock  to  L.SOa     She 

L  2 
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had  aliio-a  pemton  of  L.IO  a-year  settled  on 
her  by  Mrs  Montague,  to  which  Bishop  Percy  ^ 
added  L.10j  but  she  died  before  she  received 
more  than  the  first  half  year's  pajrment. 

Having  suj^rted,  for  two  years,  the  ardu- 
ous employment  of  a  periodical  writer,  singly 
and  alone^  on  the  14th  of  March  1 752  he  closed 
the  labours  of  the  Rambler^  while  as  yet  his  lu- 
culnrations  manifested  no  declension  of  vigour 
and  spirit,  nor  any  indicatiim  of  lassitude  or 
negligence.  Though  these  excellent  papers, 
as  they  came, out,  delighted  the  admhrers  of 
dignified  diction  and  solid  sense,  yet,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  great  exertions  was  to 
inculcate  wisdom  and  piety,.the  sevmty  of  dic- 
tatorial instructicm  was  too  seldom  relieved  by 
**  harmless  merriment,''  and  scarcely  any  reader 
was  found  so  steadily  serioua  as  not  to  be 
driven,  by  the  sternness  of  the  Bambler^s  phi- 
losoj^y,  to  more  cheerful  and  airy  companions. 
That  this  wa»  the  chief  cause  of  his  '^  having 
never  been  much  a  favouiite  with  the  public,*^ 
at  least  among  the  gay^r  rimks,  he  has  himself 
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confessed,  without  inteoding  it,  in  the  con* 
eluding  paper. 

**I  have  never  complied  with  temporary 
curiosity,  nor  enabled  my  readers  to  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day ;  I  have  rarely  exem- 
plified my  assertions  by  Hving  characters;  in 
my  papers  no  man  could  look  for  censures 
of  his  enenoesy  or  praises  of  himself;  and  they 
only  were  expected  to  p^nise-  them,  whoae 
passiom  left  them  lasiiire  for  abstracted  truth, 
and  whom  virtue  ciiiiUi  please  by  its  native 
dignity  .^ 

Though  he  di^daims  the  subordimite  and 
instrumental  arts  by  which  the  favour  of  the 
dtstributoirs  o^  literary  honours  is  detained, 
yet  he  has  altotted  many  papars  to  the  excur- 
sions of  fancy,  the  disquisitions  of  criticism, 
.the  delineatioii  of  efaairacter,  and  the  (»hibi- 
ti<m  of  hittmour.  He:  had  been  **  running  about 
the  worldly"  as  he  ^qiressed  it,  more  than 
almost  any  body,  ''  with  fats  wits  ready  to  ob- 

*  Bosweh's  Life  «c.  Vol.  i,  p.  I8fi. 
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Mire  aitid  hi^  tongue  reaify  to  talkfT  aad 
having  an  exuberant  fund  of  character  and 
anecdote,  a  rich  Vein  of  peculiar  humour^  and 
a  vigbrotis  and  warm  imagination,  his  pictures 
of  life,  tUcen  from  general  obaerVation,  ptfstMS 
the  attraction  of  norelty  and  surprise,  without 
^i^arting  wholly  from  the  resemblance  of  in- 
diTidnai  nature.  In  contemplatii^  the  pop- 
trait  b^re  him,  ampHied,  to  the  occasion  n^ 
^Uir<fes,  by  the  enUbrgemmt  of  itoclilmation,  or 
thi  cMtgg^ation  of  burlesque,  the  i«a<ler  flMb 
his  own  likeness ;  and  his  mind  is  never  catt- 
rM  Away  Mm  HA  coateiiplatioh  of  his  own 
manners  to  iblM>Ur  the  plimitbms  of  imagina*- 
Hon,  ^hiefa  may  ritisi;  mitih  or  abhorreno^, 
but  har^  nb  direct  tpflinmbe  tm  personal  n- 
fbftntition. 

fiev^nl  of  thi  tliarii^efs  in  tbi»  i&mAfer, 
iMi^^r  artiflci&l  the  litfaguage  in^ht  be» 
W6re  dtttWn  «3o  nataratly,  theft,  when  H  irst 
iAtxit  (m  ih  nuttibtos,  they  were  actmidly 
claimed  by  a  club  that  met  weekly  at  Rum- 

f  Mrs  Fiozzi^s  Anecdotes  Ac.  p.  5S. 
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fdrd  in  Estex,  who  eottoeived  tfaemselves  to 
be  severally  exhibited  in  it|  and  were  nnicfa 
iflceMed  ttfUiiM;  a  persoii  who  they  sii^pected 
had  made  theaa  the  olgects  of  public  notice ; 
nor  were  they  quieted  till  they  obtained  firom 
the  printer  Adl  satidat^tion  conoemiag  the 
writer^  who»  from  hii  own  knowlec^  of  ge- 
oeral  maniMrs,  quJekened  by  a  lively  imagi- 
iiatiM^  hud  happily  delineated^  UAkBowii  to 
hiffliiU;  Jtte  mttobeKB  of  the  Bawliag-^^reeii 
okib* 

Otmuhaaally,  we  are  tokl»  his  charac- 
ters were  intended  as  copies  of  real  life. 
'*  Ttm  dnmctar  of  Ptvipsro,''  Mrs  Piozsi 
aiweryes^  ^  CtanMi  toolc  to  be  hisfl  and  I 
have  faMffd  thie  aithor  say^  that  he  never  for* 
gate  the  offenee.  SapktM  was  likewise  a 
pktun  dMwn  ftom  reality;  and  by  GMidia, 
the  pWiiapher^  he  ammt  to  repr^mt  Mr 
Colscm,  a  mathematiirinn^  who  foi'meriy  lived 
it  Rochester.  The  Mu  fanmortaliied  for 
{Mitribg  Bke  a  tu,  waB>  as  he  told  me,  one 

*  Mrs  Piozzi'8  Anecdotes  4lrc«  p.  23d* 
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Busby,  a  ^Mroctor  io  Uie  Commons.  He  who 
barked  so  ingeniously,  and  then  called  the 
draw.er  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was  fath^  to 
Ih  Salter  of  the  Charter-^faouse.  He  who 
sung  a  song,  and  by  correspondent  modems  of 
his  arm  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall,  was 
one  fiichardson  an  attorney  *." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  valedictory  pi^ier, 
he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  ^<  the  final 
sentence  of  mankind,"  for  a  favourable  aocq># 
tance  of  his  endeavours  to  improve  his  native 
language,  by  the  foranation  of  a  mote  correct 
and  dignified  style* 

**  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our  language 
to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it  from 
colloquial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms,  and 
irregular  combinations.  Something,  perhapsi 
I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
struction, and  somethiBg  to  the  harmony  of  i^ 
cadence.  Where  common  words  were  less 
pleasing,  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their 
signification,  I  have  famfliarised  the  terms  of 
philosophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas; 

*  Anecdotes  Ac  p.  49. 
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but  have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  au- 
tkorised  by  former  writers ;  for  I  believe  that 
whoever  knows  the  Bnglish  tongue,  in  its 
present  extent,  will  be  able  to  express  his 
ttkoughts  without  furttor  help  from  other  na* 
tions." 

l%e  success  ef  his  labours  wiB  be  con*- 
ttdered,  when  we  ealimate  the  beauties  and  de^ 
fects  of  bis  style*  The  4Belf<^x>&gratulation,  in 
4ke  qoncluding  paragraph,  is  so  digfaified,  and 
pathetic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  tran- 
aeritangit. 

*\  The  essays  professedly  serious,,  if  I  have 
been  aUe  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will 
ke  found  exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  without  any  accommodation 
to  the  licentiousness  and  levity  of  the  present 
age.  I,  therefore,  look  back  on  this  part  of 
my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no  blame  o^ 
{Hraise  of  man  shall  diminish  or  augment.^  I 
diaU  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and 
learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be 
numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given 
ardour  to  virtae,  and  confidence  to  truth/' 
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The  cdnclusioti  of  the  RamUer^  without  Ib^ 
author's  giving  his  readers  any  warning  of  hte 
intention,  was  probably  acceleratai  by  the  de- 
dining  health  of  his  wife,  who  survived  tht 
date  of  hia  last  p^per  only  three  days.  Hife 
died  on  the  17th  of  March  1752,  and  after  h 
cohabitatioii  of  seventeen  years,  \^t  him  a 
childl^s  widower,  abandoned  to  $orf  oW,  bxA 
incapable  of  omsobition.  The  dreadful  shock 
of  separation  haj^ened  in  the  night,  afid  H^ 
sent  to  Westminster  f^t  Dr  Taylor,  who  came 
to  him  immediately.  When  he  arrived,  JolMl** 
son  Was  all  but  wild  with  exceii  df  sorrow, 
and  scarcely  knew  hini.  After  some  mlnntM, 
Dr  Taylor  proposed  their  joining  in  prty«#, 
as  the  only  rational  method  of  i»)ming  the 
violence  of  his  grief,  stcengthcming  his  confi- 
dence in  the  almighty  ahd  aii^-wise  Dispenser 
pf  good  and  evil ;  and  raconciUng  him  to  a 
a  privation  which  he  ought  to  hav%  antic^Mted, 
and  been  prepared  for,  in  the  happiest  moiMttts 
of  possession.  The  next  day,  lus  anxiety  to 
have  the  solace  of  his  company,  and  the  bendH^ 
of  his  prayers,  produced  the  fbUowing  note : 


^'•Let  vat  have  Jrour  company  and  iostruc- 
ti<Hi«  Do  not  live  airay  frmn  me*  My  distress 
is  gtcat. 

^  RenemlM:  me  in  your  {Hrayers ;  for  vam 
is  the  help  of  man."  * 

She  was  buried,  afcocffding  to  his  dkection,  in 
tint  chapel  of  Bi^omley  in  K^i^i  tinder  the.  cari 
of  his  firimd  Hftw  kmvr icirtfa^  wIki  reiad^d  aft  that 
place. 

Owtar  htfr  remains,  a  few  ittoatl^  before  his 
ikath,  he  kid  a  bkck  maiMe  stbne,  With  the 
Ml6wiDg  inBGrq[MbiQB : 


Hie  eondunUir  reUqiwe 

Elizabethje, 

' Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gehte, 

{^tUfigft;,  Spud  Li^oeAfiStiiSi,  6rte| 

FormoBffi)  cultae^  ingenioes,  pie ; 

UxoriSy  primis  nuptiis,  Hsnrici  JPorter, 

B^cundiSy  Samuslis  Jo^ttsoN ; 

,  ,1^  ly^t^m  sooataBi^  diia||ue.deflttiti], 

^oc  lapide  contexit. 

Obiit  Londlniy  mense  Matt, 

A.  D«  MDGGLIt 


*  Boswell's  life,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  20f 
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In  the  interval  between  her  death  and  burial, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  great  and  recent  a 
calamity,  be  composed  a  solemn  and  pathetic 
discourse  for  the  pulpit,  which  was  never 
preached ;  but,  being  given  to  Dr  Tajlor,  who 
refused  to  deliver  it,  has  been  published  since 
his  death,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  rational 
and  consolatary  conqposttion,  of  uncommon  ex* 
cellence. 

His  prayers  for  Te^  ♦,  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  however  trreconcileable 
they  may  be  to  his  profession  as  a  Protestant, 
strongly  express  the  warmth  of  his  affeotion, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  piety.  With  an  amia^ 
ble  inclination  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and 
final  judgment,  he  deviated  from  strict  Pro- 
testantism, which  regards  our  state  at  the 
close  of  life,  as  the  measure  of  our  final  sai- 
tence;  and  rejects  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  the 
vain  oblation  of  superstition.     But  he  seems 

^  A  familiar  appellation  of  Elizabeth,  used  in  some 

parts  of  Staffordshire. 

\ 
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not  to  have  steadily  believed  that  there  was  a 
middle  state,  where  the  soul  may  be  purified 
by  certain  degrees  of  suffering,  his  prayers 
being  only  conditional,  and  accompanied  with 
doubts  of  their  lawfulness  and  propriety. 

*^  O  Lord,  90  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  in  me, 

I  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness  ifte  s&ul 

of  my  departed  wife;  beseeching  thee  to  grant 

her  whatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and 

fauHUf  to  f^ceive  her  to  eternal  happiness'' 

''  March  28  «,  1753,  I  kept  this  day  as  the 
anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayers 
and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening 
/  prayed  fir  her  conditionally^  if  it  were 
hwfid.'' 

''  April  ««,  nss.  I  know  not  whether  I 
do  not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings  of 
affection,  bat  I  hope  they  interest  my  heart ; 
and  that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty,  this  affec- 

*  The  apparent  contradictioiv  in  the  commemoratioii 
ef  her  death  od  the  88th^  and  the  inscription  on  her 
wedding  ring,  which  places  her  deceaae  on  the  17th, 
may  be  reconciled  by  the  following  memorandum  in  hi» 
Difitry  >-.«  Jan  1,  1755,  N.  S.  which  I  shall  use  for  the 
firture." 
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tion  will  be  acknowledged  in  a  happy  inter^ 
view ;  and  tkat,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  in- 
cited by  it  to  piety.  /  uill  Mt,  howevm-,  de- 
viate  too  much  from  the  common  and  received 
methods  of  devotion.**  ¥ 

In  dieri8[hing  the  sensations  of  surviving 
affection  intensely,  he  conceived  a  mutual  in« 
fluence  to  exist  between  himself  and  the  spirit 
of  his  departed  wife ;  and,  misguided  by  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  he  believed  the  benefit 
of  intercession  might  be  mutual.  Hie  idea  of 
this  mysterious  communion  is  expressed  in  the 
following  memorandum  in  his  diary. 

"  This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1758,  dear 
Tetty  died.  I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer^  rf 
repentance  and  contrition.  Perhe^  Tetty 
knows  that  I  prayed  for  her.  Perhaps  Tetfy 
is  now  prai/ingfar  me.    God  help  me."  | 

Such  evidences  of  the  tenderness  and  sen- 
sibility of  his  mind*  are  unquestionably  ill- 
.fudged ;  but  they  are  truly  generous,  and  de- 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations^  p,  14. 
+  Ibid.  p.  15. 
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iBODatrate  tkot  kis  attachmeat  to  his  deceased 
wife  was  ardent  and  tiiiccre,  and  dierisbed 
by  him  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence, 
with  unabatiiig  tenderness  Her  wedding* 
ring,  when  she  became  his  wife,  he  preserved, 
with  afibctionate  care,  as  long  as  be  lived,  in« 
closed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  within  which 
was  pasted  the  following  inscription ; 

Ebeix! 

£liz.  Johnson. 

Nupta  Jul.   p,   1736. 

Mortua,  ehea ! 

Mart.  i7,  175«. 

She  is,  however,  reported  not  to  have  been 
worthy  of  this  sincere  attachment.  Mrs  Des- 
moulins,  who  lived  for  some  time  with  her  at 
Hampstead,  told  Mr  Boswell,  that  she  in- 
dulged herself  in  country  air  and  nice  living, 
at  an  unsuitable  expence,  while  her  husband 
was  drudging  in  the  smoke  of  London ;  that 
she  was  negligent  of  economy  in  her  domestic 
afiturs ;  and  that  she  by  no  ineans  treated  km 
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with  that  complacency  which  is  the  iiiO0t  en* 
gaging  quality  in  a  wife. 

"  When  I  made  acquaintance  with  him,'* 
Mrs  Piozzi  observes,  ^'  he  always  persisted  ui 
saying,  that  he  never  rightly  recovered  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  (I  had  heard  that  he  loved 
her  passionately.)  It  is  in  allusion  to  her 
that  he  records  the  observation  of  a  female 
critic,  as  he  calls  her,  in  Gay's  Life.  She 
read  comedy  better  than  any  body  he  ever 
heard  (he  said) ;  in  tragedy  she  mouthed  too 
much.  She  had  a  particular  reverence, 
(he  said)  for  cleanliness,  and  desired  the 
praise  of  neatness  in  ber  dress  and  furniture, 
as  many  ladies  do,  till  they  become  trouble- 
some. The  picture  I  found  of  her  at  Lich- 
field was  very  pretty,  and  her  daughter  said 
it  was  like  her.  Her  hair  (he  told  me)  wa3 
eminently  beautiful,  quite  blonde  like  that  of 
a  baby.  Garrick,  however,  used  to  say,  that 
she  was  a  little  painted  puppet  of  no  value 
at  all,  and  quite  disguised  with  affectation, 
full  of  odd  airs  of  run^l  elegance.  The  in- 
telligence I  gained  of  her  from  old  Levett 


was  only  perpetual  illness,  utul  perpetual 
apium  *  " 

^  Tbe  iuipiitatiou  of  the  little  artificet 
aod  parttciilaiities  of  antiquated  beauty  \% 
perfectly  compatible  with  his  fondness  for 
Iter;  especially  wheu  it  is  renieinbered,  that 
he  had  a  hi^^h  opinion  of  her  understanding; 
and  that  tbe  impression  which  her  beauty, 
real  or  imaginary^  had  orifrinally  made  upon 
bU  imagination,  being  continued  by  habil, 
had  not  been  effaced,  though  she  herself  wa^^ 
doubtle^,  much  altered  for  the  worse. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  has  declared  himself  in- 
elined  to  think,  "  that  if  this  fondness  of 
Johnson  for  his  wife,  who  was  more  than  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  was  not  dissembled, 
ii  wad  a  lesson  that  he  had  learned  by  rote ; 
and  that  when  he  practised  it,  he  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  till  he  became  ridiculous/'  To 
argue  from  her  being  much  older  than  Johnsoti 
or  any  other  circumstances,  that  he  couhi  not 
really  love  her,   is  absurd ;   for  lore  is  not  a 

•  Anecdotes,  p,  146— lili 


I    * 
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gubject  of  reasaningy  but  of  feeling;  and^ 
therefore,  there  are  no  common  principlaft 
upon  which  one  can  persuade  another  con- 
cerning it.  That  Johnson  married  her  for 
love  is  believed.  During  the  married  state, 
the  happiness  of  whidi  depends  so  much  ott 
the  mutual  attachment  of  both  parties,  he  was 
fond  and  indulgent.  At  her  death  he  WM 
agonized;  and  ever  after>  though  be  might 
be  tenderly  disposed,  from  his  habitual  me^ 
lancholy,  to  charge  himself  with  slight  omis- 
sions and  offences,  cherished  her  image  as  tke 
companion  of  his  most  solemn  hours.  If  se- 
venteen  years .  passed  in  acts  of  tenderness 
during  their  union,  imd  a  longer  period  spent 
in  regret  after  death  had  divided  them,  cannot 
fix  our  opinion  that  Johnson's  fondness  Was 
not  the  effect  of  dissimulation,  or  the  unfelt 
lesson  of  a  parrot,  where  shall  we  fix  bounds 
to  suspicion,  or  place  limits  to  the  presump^ 
tioa  of  man,  in  passing  sentence  upon  the 
feelings  of  his  neighbour  ? 

The  following  authentic  and  artless  account 
of  his  situation  after  his  wif^s  death,    was 
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pwm  to  Mr  Boswell,  by  FrAMis  Barber^  ^ 
bk  faithfbl  B6gro-86riratit»  wto  came  into  hk 
family  abunt  a  fortnight  after  the  iBftntal  event. 
''  He  was  in  great  affliction.  Miss  WiU 
iiamfl  tras  tiien  liiring  in  bis  house^  which  was 
in  Gougb^square.  He  was  busy  with  hi& 
Diciiom^ ;  Mr  Shiels^  and  some  other.<i  of  the 
genUemen  who  bad  formerly  written  for  him^ 
wed  to  comd  a!bout  ium.  He  had  then  little 
for   bfanMlf ;   but  fluently   sent  money  to 


*  He  was  born  in  Jamaica,  and  brought  to  England 
in  17a0»  by  Colonel  Ikthurit,  ftttbtrof  Jdinson'i  friend, 
Dr  BathuiBt.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Colonel^  who  lefl 
his  aflairs  in  total  ruin,  he  went  to  live  with  his  son^  who 
wiJKngly  parted  with  him  to  Johnson.  In  l75d,  upon 
•ome  diftrence  with  hk  nutfter^  he  went  and  served 
an  apothecary  in  Cheapside^  but  at  the  end  of  two  years 
returned,  and  was  taken  again  into  his  service.  He 
placed  him  at  a  toko^  at  Bishops-SlorHbrd,  and  kept 
him  there  five  yean,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage 
of  some  learning.  He  married  a  white  woman^  who, 
Mrs  Rozz!  says,  '*  was  eminently  pretty.''  He  was 
a  great  favourite  with  his  master  ;  but  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  he  was  scarcely  so  much  tlie  object  of 
Johnson's  personal  kindness,  as  the  representative  of  Dr 
Bathurst ;  for  whose  sake  he  would  have  loved  any  body, 
•r  any  thing. 

M  2  . 
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Mr  Shiels,  when  in  distress.  The  friends 
wlio  visited  him  at  that  time  were  diiefly  Dr 
Bathurst,  and  Mr  Diamond,  an  apothecary  in 
Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  with  whom 
he  and  Miss  Williams  generally  dined  every 
Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to 
Ireland  with  him,  which  would  probably  have 
happened  had  he  lived.  There  were  also  Mr 
Cave,  Dr  HawkeswortJi,.Mr  Ryland,  merchant 
on  Tower-hill,.  l\Irs  Masters,  the  poetess,  who 
lived  with  Mr  Cave,  Miss  Carter,  and  some- 
times Mrs  Macaulay ;  also  MrB  Gardiner,  wife 
of  a  tallow -dbandler  in  Snowhill,  net  ia  the 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman;  Mr 
Reynolds  ;.  Mr  Millar,  Mr  Dodsley,  Mr 
Bouquet,  and  Mr  Payne,  booksellers  ;  Mr 
Strahan  the  printer ;  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
Lord  Southwdl,  *  Mr  Garrick." 

In  the  catalogue  of  Johnson'^  visitants,  given 
by  his  servant,  many  are  no  doubt  omitted  v  in 


*  ThiB  18  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  Hon.  Mr  Southwell,  brother  of  a  lord  of  that 
title,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  a  literary  taste. 

Bishop  PBR(nu 
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particular,  his  humble  friend  Robert  Levett, 
an  obscure  practiser  in  physic  amongst  the 
lower  people,  with  whoni  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted  from  the  year  1 746.  Such  was  his 
predilection  for  him,  and  fanciful  estimation 
of  his  moderate  abilities,  that  he  consulted 
him  in  all  that  related  to  his  health,  and 
**  made  him  so  necessary  to  him,  as  hardly 
to  be  able  to  live  without  him."  He  now 
drew  him  into  a  closer  intimacy  with  him, 
and  not  long  after  gdve  him  an  apartment  in 
his  houde ;  'of  which  he  q)ntinued  a  constant 
inmate  during  the  remaino^r  of  his  life.  He 
waited  upon  him  eVery  morning,  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  tedious  breakfast,  and  was 
«een  generally  no  mpre  by  him  till  midnight. 
He  was  of  a  strange  grotesque  appearance; 
stiff  and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  seldom  said 
a  word  while  any  company  was  present.^ 
He  married,  when  he  w^  near  sixty,  a  street 


*  This  is  misrepresented.  Levett  was  a  modest  re- 
served man ;  humble  and  unaffected ;  ready  to  execute 
any  commission  for  Johnson ;  and  grateful  for  his  pa- 
tronage. Bishop  Perot. 
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walker,  who  persuaded  feim  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  family  and  fortune.  His  character 
was  rendered  valuable  bj  repeated  proo&  of 
honesty,  tenderness,  and  gratitude  to  \d$  bene- 
factor, as  well  as  by  an  unceasing  diligence  in 
his  profession.  His  single  failing  was  aa  oc« 
casional  departure  from  sobriety. 

In  the  state  of  emptiness  wd  desolation, 
which  left  him  nothing  to  exer^^ise  ftnUtude 
or  :flatter  hope,  he  bought  a  remedy  fbr  the 
irreparable  deprivation  of  don^iestie  society  in 
tihe  company  of  Us| acquaintance;  the  drdf 
of  which  was  n(y^  enlarged  by  the  gaaeral 
admiration  that  followed  the  drculatiofi  cihin 
BcmJbkTy  ooliected  into  volnmes. 

In  the  aocession  to  the  nnndber  of  his  ac* 
^uaintaoce  at  this  time,  are  to  be  reckoned 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ^  and  Mr  Bennet  Lang* 
ton,  young  men  of  elegant  manners,  aad  of 
the  iiiQ6t  unexc^kmaUe  moral   and  rett'- 


♦  lie  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  soon  after  his  nomination  to  the  oflSce  of 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  instituted  in  1768. 
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gioui  character,  who  conceived  for  him  the 
most  sincere  veneration  and  esteem.  His  ac- 
qnaiBtance  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
most  accomplished  artist  which  this  country 
has  produced,  commenced  in  175S,  soon  after 
bis  settleoMent  in  London#  and  was  pro'- 
ductire  si  the  most  a&ctionate  and  perma* 
oeftt  fSriendship.  Mr  Langton,  of  Langtont  in 
Lincolashire,  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
most  veqpectabLe  family,  solicited  hb  acquainr 
tance  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  Thjt 
RamUer ;  and  wa0  introduced  to  him  by  Mr 
Lwttt ;  who  readily  obtained  his  permission  to 
bring  him  to  Gough-square;  sa^  indeed,  he  had 
BO  thjrBMs,  being  always  accessible,  and  even 
4Aesirous  to  see  peraoBs  prqierly  recommended, 
w  his  maraiAg  cind^  of  company. 

"  JVfcr  LangtoB^"  as  Mr  Boswell  relates, 
"^  was  exc^fidingfy  surpri3ed  wh^n  the  sage 
first  appeacad.  He  had  not  received  the 
amallfirt  injGDMiatlojB  of  fais  iggiur^,  dress,  or 
maDaer.  From  ptrusiDg  his  writings,  he  £w 
ciad  iie  should  see  a  decent^  well  dressed,  in 
short,  a  remarkably  decorous  philosopher :  in- 
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Stead  of  whidi,  down  from  his  bed-chambert 
about  noou,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a  hug^,  un- 
couth figure,  with  a  litde  dark  wig,  which 
scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes 
hanging  loose  about  him ;  but  his  conversation 
was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and 
his  religious  and  political  opinions  se  conge- 
nial with  those  in  which  Langton  had  been 
educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that  ve- 
neration and  attachment  which  he  ev^  pre- 
served" 

Though  it  would  be  little  profitable,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  trace  Johnson  through  the  cir- 
cle of  his  friends,  at  this  time  various  and  ex- 
tensive, among  persons  of  all  ranks,  characters, 
and  professions ;  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to 
benevolence  to  transcribe  the  following  memo- 
rial, recorded  by  Mrs  Chapone,  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Carter  dated  July  10th  1752,  of  a  meet- 
ing with  him  and  Miss  Williams  at  the  house 
of  Richardson ;  as  it  places  in  an  amiable  light 
the  tenderness  of  bis  regard  for  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  his  protection,  whose  alacrity 
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of  fflind  made  her  conversation  agreeable,  and 
even  desirable,  *^  in  the  gloom  of  solitude." 

"  We  had  a  yisit,  whilst  at  Northend, 
from  your  friend  Mr  Johnson,  and  poor  Miss 
Williams.  I  was  charmed  with  his  behaviour 
to  her',  which  was  like  that  of  a  fond  father 
to  his  daughter.  She  seemed  much  pleased 
with  her  visit ;  shewed  very  good  sense,  with 
a  great  deal  of  modesty  and  humility,  and 
so  much  patience  and  cheerfulness  under  her 
fkiisfortune,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  for 
her.  Mr  Johnson  was  very  communicative 
and  entertaining,  and  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  most  of  his  discourse  to  me.*** 

The  affliction  with  which  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  the  heaviest  of  all  calamities,  de- 
pressed his  mind,  suspended,  for  some  time, 
his  literary  labours,  and  interrupted  his  com* 
merce  with  the  press,  of  which  we  find  no 
trace  this  year^  except  the  republication  of 

•  Mrs  Chapone^s  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  72. 
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bts  juv^Ue  veruon  of  Pope's  M4W0h  in  the 
<*  Gentleman'ti  MAgazine/'  f 

Towards  the  close  of  tl^s  yefir,  hut  friend 
Hawkeiworthf  t  ambitious  of  pursuing  the 
footsteps  of  the  BavMerp  of  whom  he  /»ter- 
iaioed  the  highest  admiration,  having  project* 
edt  in  conjunction  with  'Dr  Bathurst^  a  pcrib^ 
dical  pfH^eTf  under  the  title  of  The  AdvwtHrer^ 
Johnson  rdieved  tikie  drudgery  of  his  Diction^ 

t  Amoxy  the  I^n  cooapoej^ons  of  bis  son,  Dr  SeatUe 
haa  printed  a  translation  of  the  "  Messiah"  of  Pope,  "writ- 
ten long  before  the  author  knew  that  Dr  Johnson  bad 
trasdoltd  the  Min6  p^em into  I^in Tcpnt •**  U  ma, spi* 
rited  and  «;uict  version,  in  tbe  same  number  of  lioes 
with  the  original.  See  **  Essays  and  Fragments/'  &c. 
p.  9$. 

X  'this  early  friend  and  literary  associate  of  Johnson, 
(whose  \Wt  baa  been  left  wiwritteB  by  his  eontempora^ 
xm)  was  hocQ  bx  l^mdon  j»  1719«  Hif  psvsols  watf 
dissenters.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  be  deserted  for  the  occupa^on  of  literature.  In 
174S,  he  aHooeieded  JobnMn  in  ib^  oompiistion  of  Che 
Parliamentary  debates  in  the  "  Gentleman^s  Magazine." 
In  1746,  and  the  three  following  years,  he  was  a  poeti- 
cal contributor  to  the  Magazine,  under  th^  signature  of 
Greville.  In  1762,  he  succeeded  Ruffhead  in  cofiduct- 
mg  the  Review  of  New  Publications,  which  be  continued 
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atif^  tnd  the  oppraniion  of  bi3  grief>  by  to* 
kJBg  QA  active  part  in  the  coniposition  and 
success  of  the  new  paper. 

Tbe  &r8t  number  of  thA  Adventurer^  on  a 
folio  sheets  was  publi^ed  Nov.  7.  1162 ;  and 
tbe  paper  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturdayt  until  the  etb  March  1764,  when  it 
closed  with  No.  140,  s^^ned  by  Hawkeswortb» 


fill  1772.  Of  his  domestic  circumstances,  at  this  peiio4f 
Utde  is  known;  except  that  his  pecuniary  resources 
were  very  confined,  and  that  he  had  some  dependence 
on  tbe  enkiluments  of  a  boardng  school  for  young  Itdies, 
k«|it  by  kis  wi£^  at  Bropiieyt  wliidi  he  superiiA^nded. 
In  1760  he  published  *^  Zimri,  an  oratorio ;''  in  1761, 
«'  Ahnoran  and  Hamet,  an  oriental  tale,**  and  ^  Edgar 
aid  fiMtaelint,  a  dmpatic  enif rtwraieafc  i^  In  17«(^ 
ao  edition  of  '<  Swift's  works,  with  his  Life/'  and  his 
'«  Letters^  with  notes,"  the  year  following ;  and  in  1768, 
a  iranslatioB  ^  **  Tetemachus.'^  la  19T8  he  was  tm» 
ykgp^d  hy  Opvennflni  in  etUtiiy  a  odlfiiclkai  of  ««  Voy* 
^es  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,^'  for  which  he  had  a 
remimeration  of  L.6000.  Against  the  flagrant  proofs 
^  inif^  andiad^ofncy *wd  in  ikmB-bteA  piMic^ 
don^  the  author  of  the  Adventurer^  the  dignified  advo- 
cate of  morality  and  religion  was  unable  to  defend  him- 
•eif ;  and  he  dkd,  exhanitadi  fegr  vexatioB  and  disafpoint- 
Kov.  le.  177*. 

1 
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to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  paper  and  the  con- 
tribution  of  seventy  numbers  are  to  be  ascrib* 
ed.  The  price  of  each  number  was  the  same 
as  of  the  Rambler^  and  it  was  printed  for  J. 
Payne  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  sale  *  of  the 
separate  papers  was  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  Rambler,  during  their  first  circulation, 
and  when  collected  mto  volumes,  four  copious 
editions  passed  the  press  in  little  more  than 
eight  years. 

The  associates  of  Hawkesworth  in  the 
composition  of  the  Adventurer,  whose  papers 
are  acknowledged,  were  Dr  Bathurst,  Johnson, 
Dr  Warton,  Mrs  Chapone,  and  Mr  Colman. 
Dr  Bathurst  was  the  first  coadjutor  whom  he 
called  to  his  assistance.  The  papers  contri- 
buted by  him  are  in  number  eight.  They 
have  for  their  signature  the  letter  A,  and  are 
chiefly  of  the  ironical  and  satirical  kind. 
When  Dr  Bathurst  left  England,*  this  re- 


*  In  consequence  of  not  succeeding  in  his  professkm 
at  home,  he  gladly  accepted  the  appointment  of  physician 
to  the  army,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah^ 
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source  failed,  and  he  obtained  the  powerful 
aid  of  Johnson,  and,  through  his  influence, 
•f  Dr  War  ton. 

«  Being  desired,  (March  8,  1758)  by  the 
author  and  proprietor  of  the  Adventurer,  to 
look  out  for  another  hand,  my  thoughts  ne- 
cessarily fixed  upon  you,  whose  fund  of  lite- 
rature will  enable  you  to  assist  theoi^  with  very 
little  interruption  of  your  studies. 

**  They  desire  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper ;  which 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  con- 
sidered that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces 
of  imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisi- 
tions of  literature.  The  part  which  depends 
<m  the  imi^ination  is  very  well  supplied.  The 
province  of  criticism  and  literatute,.  they  are 
very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator  on 
Tirgil.  Two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular 
friends,  and  I  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 


and  feE  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  climate.    ^*  The 
Havannah  is  taken  !'^  exclaimed  Johnson^  *'  a  conquest 
loo  dearly  obtained^  for  Bathurst  died  before  it.*^ 
**  Vix  Priamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  fuit.** 
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third  united  to  them^  will  not  be  denied  to. 

The  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  Dr  Wat- 
son enriched  the  Adventurer  with  twenty-four 
admirable  essays,  of  which  eighteen  are  de^ 
voted  to  tl^e  province  of  criticism.  *'  Mrs 
Chapone  contributed  three  numbers,  contain- 
ing tlie  story  of  "  Fidelia,"  collected  in  her 
**  Miscellanies.^  f  A  single  paper  (No.  90.) 
was  contributed  by  Mr  Golman,  who  soon 
withdrew  hk  asiristance,  and  set  up  a  new 
filler,  in  conjunction  with  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton, under  tine  title  of  ^  The  Connoisseur.'* 
Johnson  supported  the  paper  more  like 
a  principal  than  an  auxiliary.  |  He  con- 
tributed Nos.  94f,  89,  41^  4^5  ^  S8,  ^»,  02, 
67,  69,  74,  81,  84,  85,  ()3,  95,  99,  102,  107, 

*  DosweU's  Liib,  &o.  voi  1.  p.  SI 7. 

f  She  died,  Deo.  25,  1801,  aged  V4^  Her  works 
were  collected  in  4  vols.  Svo,  1807. 

X  Hawkesworth,  who  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  as  Johnson^  usually  sent 
him  each  paper,  to  prefix  a  motto  before  it  was  printed. 

Bishop  Percy. 
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108,  111,  1J5,  119,  12t),  126,  128,  131,  137, 
188,  in  all  twenty*nine^  marking  his  papers 
with  the  signature  T.  His  first  paper  is  dated 
March  3,  1753>  and  his  last  contritmtion^ 
March  2, 1%54.  Of  all  these  papers  he  gave 
both  the  fame  and  the  profit  to  Dr  Bathnrst. 
Indeed,  the  latter  wrote  them  while  Johnson 
dictated ;  and«  prompted  hj  a  generous  desire 
to  serve  his  friend,  without  injuring  his  repu- 
tation, he  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  not 
to  own  them.  They  have  the  general  texture 
and  colour  of  his  style,  the  same  energy  of 
thought,  and  richness  of  language,  and  the 
same  dignified  and  solemn  cast  of  specula- 
tion.  f 


f  It  was  Hawkesworth's  opinion^  according  to  Dr  Bur- 
ney^  that  Johnson  lowered  and  disguised  his  style  in  writing 
the  Adventurer f  in  order  that  his  papers  might  pasj^  for 
those  of  Dr  Bathurst ;  but  the  marks  of  Johnson's  style 
are  too  decisive  to  be  mistaken  by  the  readers  of  the 
Adventurer.  Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imitator, 
though  he  affected  not  to  be  sensible  of  it.  His  imita- 
tions are  sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them  with  certainty  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  his  great  archetype.     As  his  Adventurers  were 
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The  plan  of  the  Adventurer  is  simitar  to 
that  of  the  Rambler,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  an  imitation ;  but  the  subjects  of 
the  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are  more  varied 
than  the  topics  of  the  ethical  discourses  in  the 
Rambler;  and  the  essays  are  mcMre  strongly 
marked  by  the  fine  union  of  fiincy»  morality^ 
criticism,  and  sportive  satire. 

On  the  part  of  Hawkesworth,  the  Adven* 
iurer  was  ably  conducted.  He  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  qualified  for  a  work  of 
this  kind,  by  the  purity  of  his  morals,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  world,  an  extensive, 
though  not  accurate  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture, an  ardent  imagination,  a  rich  fund  of 
moral  science,  and  a  polished  sty^  formed  on 
that  of  Johnson,  and  possessing  much  of  the 


perfected  at  leisure,  Johnson  seems  to  have  dismissed 
them,  without  anxiously  labouring  aflen^ards,  as  in  the 
Ramblers^  "  to  make  the  best  of  them  better,"  by  the 
**  three  ways^  suggested  to  Mr  Boswell,  *'  putting  out, 
adding,  or  correcting."  Mr  Boswell^s  account  of  the  Ad^ 
ftenturer  is,  in  many  respects^  erroneous. 
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ingotir  and  hacmotiy  of  his  ooode}^  with  more 
ease  and  sweetness. 

^*  He  had  excellent  natural  parts,'*  Sir 
John  Hawkins  affirms ;  ^  and,  hy  reading  the 
modem  English  and  FremJi  authors,  had  ac- 
quired a  style,  which,  by  his  ftcquaintaace 
with  Johnson,  he  faadr  improved  into  a  very 
good  one.  He  had  a  good  share  pf  wit,  and 
a  vein  of  hunumr*  He  wrote  verses,  that  is 
to  say,  in  Iki^ish,  with  ease  and  fluency,  and 
was  better  acquainted  il^ith  the  world  than 
most  men  who  have  been  bred  to  no  profes^^ 
sion.*" 

After  he  had  finished  the  Adventurer,  the 
Moral  tendency  of  his  beautiful  and  ioterest- 
mg  compo&itipns  procured  for  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Dr  Herring,  At-chbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  has  the  privilege,  former- 
ly exercised  in  England  by  the  Pope's  legates, 
of  conferring  such  degrecis  as  are  obtained  at 
the  two  universities.  At  that  time  he  had  an 
intention  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  laws, 
and  to  practise   as    an    advocate    in    Doo 

N 
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tos^B  Commons;  which  he  afterwards  laii 
aside ;  being,  fatdeed,  inadmissible. 

Uttfortunatelj,  his  accqptance  of  this  dig- 
nity, intended  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions 
in  support  of  morattly  and  religion,  wss  foK 
lowed  hj  the  loss  of  Johns<m's  friendship; 
which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  assumpp 
tion  of  an  immoderate  self-consequence,  un* 
bec<miing  a  wbe  and  good  man,  and  the  nn* 
kind  n^ect  of  those  who  principally  c<m* 
tributed  to  adrance  his  literary  reputation* 

"  His  success,*  says  Sir  Jdin  Hawkins, 
**  wrought  no  good  effects  upon  his  mind  and 
conduct r  it  dated  him  too  much;  and  be- 
tirayed  him  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his  origji^ 
and  a  n^ect  of  his  early  acquaintance ;  and 
on  this  I  have  heard  Johnson  remark*  in 
terms  that  sufficiently  expressed  a  knowledge 
of  his  character,  and  resentment  of  bis  behar 
viour.  It  is  probaUe  that  he  migfat  use  the 
same  language  to  Hawkesworth  himself. 
This  much  is  cntain,  that  soon  after  the  at- 
tainmrat  of  an  academical  honour  to  which 
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ke  coidd  have  no  pntentioDS,  the  intioMey 
Vetween  them  ceased**^  ^ 

The  weakness  displayed  by  Hawket worth 
in  his  elevation  is  certainly  deploraUe*  His 
sensibility  was  keen  and  easily  woitnded ;  and 
it  might  be,  that,  on  this  occasion,  Johnson 
roused  his  resentment,  by  reproachmg  him 
for  bis  aoceptance  of  a  Lambeth  degree,  con- 
ceiving It  to  be  in^galar,  and  boMii^  it  in 
Gcmtempt ;  a  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Johnson, 
which  cannot  be  justified. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  Johnson  and  his 
early  friend,  many  years  after,  when  he  be- 
came the  Uograpfaer  of  Swift,  he  speaks  of 
Hawkiesworth  with  liberal  praise. 

^  An  account  of  Dr  Swift  has  been  already 
collected  with  great  diligence  and  acutenesi 
by  Dr  Hawkesworth,  according  to  a  Scheme 
which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our 
friendship.  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to 
say  much  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  bad 

♦  Hawkins's  Life,  &c.  p.  312. 
n2 
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long  since  communicated  mj  thooglrts  to  » 
man  capable  of  dignifying  his  nairation  with 
80  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
sentiment."  ♦ 

This  jrear^  Apri^3dJ>  he  began  the  com- 
pilation of  the  second  volume  ijS  his  Diettan' 
ary^  "  room  being  left  in  the  first  for  Prefm^^ 
Grammar^  and  History ^^  none  of  them  yet  1^ 
gun  f  f  and,  as  the  best  preventive  of  gloomy 
despondency,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  em- 
ploying the  intervals  of  exertion^^  in  desultory 
study  and  social  relaxatieii. 

In  the  preceding  year,  he  wro^e  for  Mr^ 
Lennox's  '^  Female  Quixote/'  a  Dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Midddese^  in  a  refined  strain  of 
compliment*  He  now  wrote  for,  the^same 
lady,  a  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  of 
her  **  Shakespeare  ilhtstrated,"  &c.  in  which 
the  British  Pliny  iS'  courted,  in  class^aJ  and 
energetic  language*  to  compare  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  novels  and  histories  on 
which  they  are  founded,  as  '*  a  judge  whom 

*UJt  of  Swift. 
'  t  Prayers  and  Meditations, 
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ftiny  himself  would  have  wished  for  his  as- 
sessor to  hear  a  literary  cause." 

The  death  of  Mr  Cave,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1754,  when  he  had  *' just  concluded 
his  twenty-third  annual  collection,"  gave 
Johnson  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  regard 
for  his  earliest  patron,  by  writing  an  agree- 
able and  instructive  account  of  his  Life; 
which  was  published  in  the  *'  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  for  Pelwpuary.*  ^  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  reason  which  he  exerted,"  says  he,  with 
affecting  tenderness,  ^  was  fondly  to  press  the 
hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  narrative." 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  new  per- 
formance of  that  year^  except  his  papers  in 
the  Adventurer i  which  closed  March  9th,  eight 
days  after  the  date  of  his  last  paper. 

*  It  has  been  reprinted  froma  copy  revised  by  the 
author  in  1781,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Nichols,  in  Mur- 
phy's edition  of  ''  Johnson's  Works,''  1810.  A  monu« 
.  ment  to  the  memory  oF  this  industrious  and  intelligent 
printer,  has  been  erected  at  Rugby  in  Warwickshire,  the 
pkce  of  his  education,  with  an  inscription  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Hawkesworth.  See  Nichols'  <*  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,*'  p.  ^8. 
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His  first  acquaintance  with  Air  Murphy 
commenced,  about  this  time,  in  the  following 
ing  manner.  During  the  publication  of  bis 
^  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  Mr  Murphy  happen* 
ed  to  be  in  the  country  with  Mr  Foote,  and 
having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  London,  to  get  .ready  for  the  press  one 
of  the  numbers ;  Foote  said  to  him,  ^  You 
need  not  go  on  that  account,  here  is  a  French 
Magazine,  in  whfeh  you  will  find  a  rery  pretty 
oriental  tale,  translate  that  and  send  it  to 
your  printer.**  Mr  Mnrj^y  having  read  itt 
was  h^ily  pleased  wiUi  it»  and  followed 
Footers  advice.  When  he  returned  to  town, 
this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  Rambler, 
from  whence  it  had  been  translated  into  die 
French  Magazine,  fifr  Murphy  then  waited 
upon  Johnson  to  explain  this  curipus  incident ; 
and  a  friendship  was  formed,  that  continued, 
without  interruption,  till  the  death  of  John- 
son. 

In  the  end  of  July,  he  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford^  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  the  libraries  then. 
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This  was  the  first  time  of  his  beii^  there  af- 
ter quitting  the  university.  The  next  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival^  hevisited^  in  company 
with  Mr  Warton,  his  old  coll^;e,  Pembroke^ 
and  received  the  greatest  civilities  from  the 
resident  fellows^  of  his  standing,  who  pressed 
him  much  to  have  a  room  in  the  college. 

''  As  we  were  leaving  the  coll^;e/'  he  said 
to  Mr  Warton,  <  Here  I  translated  Pope's 
Messiah,  Whidi  do  you  think  the  best  Ime 
in  it  ?    My  own  favourite  is, 

'  Vsllift  aroBUiticat  fiindit  Saronica  nubes.'  * 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexa- 
meter. I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not  in  the 
Vlrgifian  style.  He  much  regretted  that  his 
Jirst  tutor  was  dead,  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
entertain  the  greatest  regard."!    He  staid 

*  The  line  is  incorrectly  repeated  by  Mr  Warton,  from 
.  ^  It  standa  tbiia  in  the  prhHed  cepiea : 

*  MUtit  •romaticas  vaUit  Saronica  nubea.** 

t  Boaweirs  Life,  vol.  1.  p,  2S5* 
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about  five  weeksf  bighly  gratified  with  acade- 
mical hospitality ;  bi|t  he  collected  DOtbing  in 
the  libraries  for  bis  Dictionary. 

In  the  course  of  tbb  visit  to  Oxford,  Mr 
LangtoD,  then  a  student  at  Trinity  CoH^^e, 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  by 
his  assiduous  attention ;  and  introduced  to  him 
bis  fellow  student,   Mr  Topham  Beauclerk^ 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk;  with 
whorn^  though  their  opinions  and  modes  of 
life  were  different,  he  bad  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  Johnson  at  first  thought  it  strange 
that  he  should  associate  with  otie  who  had  the 
character  of  being  gay,  satirical,  and  frolick- 
some;  but,  by  degrees,  he  himself  was  ddight- 
ed  with  his  ardent  love  of  literature,  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  the  acuteness  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  elegance  of  bis  manners ; 
and,  in  a .  short  time^  they  were  companions. 
After  they  had  made  the  tour  of  Bku*ope»  and 
were  resident  in   London,  innumerable  were 
the  scenes  in  which  he  was  amused  by  the  en- 
tertaining conversation  and  playful  fancy  of 
these  young  men. 
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Mr  Boswell  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  adventure  of  Johnson  with  his  gay 
compdnions^  some  years  afterwards,  which 
displays  the  author  •  of  the  Rambler  in  a  new 
light,  and  shows  that  his  conduct  was  not 
always  so  solemn  as  his  essays. 

*'  One  night  when  Beauclerl;:  and  Langton 
had  supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat 
till  about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  intd 
their  heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and 
see  if  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them 
in  a  ramble.    They  rapped  violently  at  the 
door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last 
he  appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  hb  [tittle  black 
wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  a  night- 
cap, and  a  poker  in  his  hand ;  imagining,  pro- 
bably,  that  some  ruffians  were  come  to  attack 
him.    When  he  discovered  who  they  were, 
and  was  told  their  errand,  he  smiled,  and  with 
great  good  humour  agreed  to  their  proposal. 
^  What !  is  it  you,  ye  dogs  ?  J'll  have  a  frisk 
with  you."     He  was  soon  dressed ;  and  they 
sallied  forth    together  into   Covent-Garden, 
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where  tfae  green  grocers,  and  firiuterers  were 
begiDniiig  to  arrange  their  hampers  just  come 
in  from  the  country.  Johnson  made  some  at- 
tanpts  to  help  them ;  but  the  hoQieat  garden- 
ers stared  so  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and 
odd  interference,  tiiat  he  soon  saw  his  services 
were  not  relished-  They  then  repaired  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  nutfle  a 
4bowl  of  that  liquor  called  Bishopf  which  John<> 
son  had  always  liked ;  while  in  joyous  con* 
conteaq;>t  of  sleep,  from  which  he  had  b^en 
foused,  he  repeated  the  festive  lines : 

Short,  O  short  then  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  us  to  the  world  agam ! 

<<  They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down 
to  the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  to 
Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were 
so  well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  that 
they  resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  Langton  deserted 
them,  being  engaged  to  breakfast  with  some 
young  ladies.** 
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AlUioi^  it  might  ieem  utterly  improlMi- 
Ue  that  the  school-dogmatist  should  be  a  for* 
tunate  candidate  for  female  favour ;  yet  so  de- 
licate was  hb  praise,  so  disinterested  were  his 
attachments,  and  so  requisite  was  the  intd- 
lectual  iileasure  which  his  conversation  com- 
municated to  susceptftte  mindi,  that  his  die** 
tatorkd  manner  was  fdrgottea.  by  women  of 
distmguidied  beauty  and  elegance,  in  the  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  excdlencies  of  his 
mind,  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 

Some  years  after  the  currents  of  life  had 
driven  him  to  a  great  distance  from  BCiss 
Molly  Aston,  the  object  of  his  earliest  and 
most  enthusiastic  admiration,  he  spent  much 
of  4iis  tune,  on  a  visit  to  Dr  Tqrlor  at  Ash- 
bourne,  in  the  company  of  Miss  Meynell,  *  af« 
terwards  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  **  a  woman  (^e 
used  to  say  to  his  friend  and  physician  Dr 


*  Eldest  daughter  of  Mr  MeyneU,  of  Bradley^  Derby« 
#yre,  naarried  to  if.r  Fitzherbert  of  TipsiagtOD,  msay 
years  menber  of  Parliameot  for  that  couaty,  and  much 
Mgaidad  by  Jebnson  for  his  polite  acconylishments,  and 
Wiiable  benevolence. 
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Lawrence),  of  the  best  understanding  he  erer 
met  with  in  any  human  being.** 

"  Of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,"  says  Mrs  Piozzi, 
**  he  always  spoke  with  esteem  and  tenderness, 
and  with  a  veneration  very  difficult  to  deserve. 
That  woman  (said  he)  loved  her  husband  as 
«ee  would  desire  to  be  loved  by  our  guardian 
angel.  She  stood  at  the  door  of  her  paradise 
in  Derbyshire,  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword,  to  keep  the  devil  at  a  distance.  SSie 
would  have  been  handsome  for  a  queen ;  her 
beauty  had  more*  in  it  of  majesty  than  of  at- 
traction, more  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  than 
the  vivacity  of  wit."  ♦ 

The  friend  of  this  lady.  Miss  Hill  Booth- 
by,  f  a  woman  of  the  highest  intellectual  en- 

*  Anecdotes,  Ac  p.  l60. 

f  Only  daughter  of  Brodce  Boothby,  a  jrounger 
brother  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  Baronet  fiunily 
of  that  name,  of  Ashboume-HaU^  Derbyshire.  With 
Mrs  Meynell^  the  mother  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  she  lived 
in  the  strictest  friendship,  which,  after  her  death,  was. 
transferred,  with  benevolent  ardour,  to  Mrs  Fttaherbert, 
and  her  children.    Of  her  inUmacy  and  correspondenve 
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dowBie»t8  and  the  purest  piet/«  siu:ceeded 
ber  in  the  management  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert's 
family,  and  in  the  esteem  of  her  panegyrist, 
which  was  improTed  by  the  reciprocities  of  mu- 
tual confidence  into  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship,  and  maintained  by  a  delicate  and  unaffect- 
ed epistolary  intercourse,  reflecting  equal  cre^ 
4it  on  the  disinterested  attachment  and  tender 
sensibility  of  Johnson,  and  the  good  sense 
and  amiable  piety  of  his  el^^ant  correspon- 
dent 

*^  He  tol4  nie,"  says  Mrs  Piozzi,  *•  she 
pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to 
enthusiasm;  that  she  somewhat  disqualified 


with  JohasoDy  the  memorials  have  been  preserved  in  his 
Works.  A  Hebrew  Grammar^  composed  for  her  own  use^ 
and  written  in  a  beautiful  character,  has  been  preserved 
in  the  family  as  a  distinguished  testimony  of  her  literary 
iUtainments.  Her  nephew,  the  preseni  Sir  Brooke  .Boo£h'> 
by,  B«rt«  is  well  known,  m  the  political  and  literary 
world,  by  his  *^  OlMervatioas  on  Mr  Burke's  Appeal  from- 
the  New  to  the  (Md  Whigs,  Ac.;'  **  Sorrows  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Penelope ;"  **  Fables,  &c. ;"  and,  in  primte 
life,  universally  esteemed  <<  the  most  agreeable  gentle- 
man that  ever  brought  gladness  into  sensible  society.^* 
The  ancient  peerage  of  Brooke  is  clahned  by  this  fiunily. 
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lienelf  for  the  duties  of  this  life  I^  her  perpi^ 
tual  aspirations  after  the  next.  ^  Such  was, 
however,  the  purity  of  her  mind,  he  said,  and 
such  the  easiness  of  her  manner,  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  fbr  her  prefe^* 
rence,  with  an  emulation  that  occasioned 
hourly  disgust  and  ended  in  lastin|^  animosi^- 
ty.  You  may  see  (said  he  to  me,  when  th^ 
Poets  Lives  were  printed)  that  dear  Boothby 
is  at  my  heart  stilL  She  would  deKght  in  that 
fellow  Lyttelton's  company  though  all  that  I 
could  do ;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even  his  memo- 
ry the  preference  given  by  a  mind  like  hers."  f 
The  kindness  which  detained  him  so  long 
amcmg  his  old  companions  at  Oxford  was 
fi[dlowed»  on  his  return  to  (rough-square,  in 


*  She  has  betaelf  corrected  this  luiorepreiientaliQtt* 
"  I  am  10  fitf  froift  excluding  social  duties  from  tlita  JiGi^ 
that  I  am  sure  they  are  a  part  of  it^  and  can  otdy  be  4«r 
ly  and  truly  exerted  in  it.  Coounon  life,  I  call  not  so- 
cial lifb,  hut,  in  general,  all  that  disaipitioB  and  waodetv 
ing  which  lead  from  the  datiea  of  it.'*  Anndh^  ^c.  p.  94. 

f  Anecdotes,  &c.  p.  161. 
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tlie  end  of  August^  by  an  agreealile  inter* 
change  of  naits  and  cwdial  amities  with  MLas 
Boothby»  who  had  come  to  London  for  tbe 
purpose  of  placing  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Fitz^ 
herbert  at  aome  reputable  aaninary  of  edu- 
cation^  preparatory  to  his  being  fixed  at  a 
puUic  9chooL  Of  course,  Johnson^  who  loved 
gi^  admired  his  mother,  and  venerated  ha: 
r^resentative,  was  consulted  in  an  affair  of 
such  consequence.  ^  The  effect  of  education," 
he  observed,  '*  is  very  precarious.  But  what 
can  be  hoped  without  it?  Though  the  bar- 
vest  may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate.'' 
Anxious  chiefly  about  the  care  of  bis  daorab* 
he  recommended  his  friend  Mr  l^binston  as 
a  proper  instructor  for  the  boy ;"  a  man,"  he 
said,  **  well-instructed  in  virtue  f  and  added 
the  high  inducement  of  a  visit  from  himself 
now  and  then  to  confirm  his  instruction.  ^  I 
am  strongly  biassed,""  Miss  Boothby  replies, 
^  towards  the  man  you  speak  so  well  of;  but 
upon  the  whole,  Mr  Elphinston  is  not  the  per- 
son Mr  IHtzherbert  would  cbnse.    Though  hp 
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is  no  warm  party  niati»*  jet  I  believe  tbe 
Scotchman  and  the  Non-juror  would  be  iosope-^ 
rable  objections."  And  here  his  commisBioti 
ended. 

During  the  autumn,  while  the  Dictkmar^ 
aff(»'ded  him  full  occupation,  his  mind,  ever 
apprehensive  of  sujSering  the  most  (i^lorable 
of  all  human  privatimis,  the  loss  of  reasoi^ 
was  much  disturbed  by  the  inteltigience  he  re« 
ceived  of  the  dreadful  malady  of  Collins,  the 
poet.  Dr  Warton  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  at  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  but 
labouring  under  the  most  de^brnblb  iaoiguor 
erf  body  and  dgection  of  mind.  **  Poor  dtew 
Collins  r  he  smd  to  Mr  Warton ;  ''  Would 
a  letter  gi»e  faim  any  pleaamre?     I  hay«  a 


♦  Mr  Fitzherbert  was  closely  connected  in  politico 
with  the  Duke  of  Pevonslilre^  and  a  zealous  ad])erent  o^ 
the  whig  party.  It  is  npt  generally  known  that  Mr 
Burke  was  indebted  to  Mr  Fit^herbett  for  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Marquis  of  Rockinghav;  '  li&s  Fitsherbert 
died  in  child-bed  of  her  youngest  son,  the  present  Lord 
St  Helens,  whose  title  of  nobility,  in  commemoration  6f 
Mb  mother,  is  his  birth-place  at  Derby.     ^ 
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BEiiiid  to  write.  I  hare  a  notion^  that  by  rery 
great  •temperwjce,  or  more  properly  absti* 
neice,  he  may  yet  recover/'* 

His  fHend  Mr  Dodsley,  having  at  this  time 
suflered  the  loss  of  a  wife^  *'  on  whom  his 
heart  was  fixed,  and*  to  whom  erery  wbh  and 
desire  turned/*  the  similarity  of  the  calamity 
of  the  disoonsolate  and  childless  widower  to 
that  whicA  he  had  so  lately  experienced,  while 
it  claimed  for  htm  the  sympathy  which  he 
needed,  ^gravated  the  senie  of  his  own  de« 
solate  situation,  and  embitta*ed  his  reflections. 

«  I  hope,-  he  says  to  Mr  Warton,  ••  he  wffl 
not  suffin*  so  muoli  as  I  yet  suffer  for  the  loss 
of  minie.  I  have  ever  «nce  seemed  to  myself 
brcrieen  off  'fipom  mankind,  a  kind  of  solitary 
wmnderer  in  the  wild  of  life,  without  any  di- 
I'eietiM,  or  fixed  point  of  view ;  it  gfoomy 
giuMf  on  a  woiid  to  wMdi  I  have  little  rela- 
tion/'f 

As  the  Didionanf  drew  towards  a  condn* 
dk>n,  Chesterfield,  who  bad  treated  Johnson 

""  BoswelPs  Life  &c.  VoL  h  f  •  Ul- 
'  t  IbW,  p.  24a 
o 
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with  unpardonable  neglect,  during  its  progress, 
ilow  as  meanly  courted  a  reconciliation  with 
him ;  probably  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  honour  of  a  dedication^  asr  patron  of  the 
original  Plan  of  the  undertaking.    Towards^ 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  announced  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  the  work  in  two  pa- 
pers in  *^  The  World/'  (No.  100,  Nov.  28. 
and  No.  101.  Dec.  5.),  written  with  peculiar 
propriety  of  taste,  and  in  a  high  strain  of  ele- 
gant compliment,  and  delicate  humour.    Ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  he  sent  Sir  Tho- 
mas Robinson  to  him^  for  the  same  purpose 
which  this  civility  was  meant  to  answer.    Bui 
Johnson,  who  had  not  renounced  the  con- 
nection, but  upon  the  just  grounds  of  conti- 
nued neg^ect^  (which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
breach  between  them,  and  not  the  commonly 
received  story  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of 
Johnson's  being  denied  admittance  while  Gib- 
ber was  with  his  Lwdship),  was  sensiUe,  that 
to  listen  to  an  accommodation,  wouldrbe  to 
exchange  dignity  for  a  friendship,  trifling  in 
its  value,  and  precarious  in  its  tenure.    He, 
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therefore^  rejected  his  advaiices,  and  spurned 
his  proffered  patronage,  by  the  following  let* 
ter,  dated  7th  February,  1755,  which  is  pre* 
served  here  as  a  model  of  courtly  sarcasm,  and 
manly  reprehension,  couched  in  terms  equally 
respectful  in  their  form,  and  cutting  in  theur 
essence.  It  affords  the  noblest  lesson  to  both 
authors  and  patrons  that  stfmds  upon  record 
in  the  annals  of  literary  history. 

**  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  *  The  World,'  that  two  papers  in 
which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  Lordship.  To 
be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which,  be- 
ing very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in 
what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

*^  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  your  address,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast 
myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre, 
that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I 
0  2 
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•aw  the  world  co&tondiiig ;  but  I  ibund  nrf 
tfttendftfice  so  little  eocouri^edt  that  nether 
pride  n»  modesty  woidd  imfier  me  to  con- 
Unne  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
Lordriiip  in  t>ablie>  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
arts  of  pteaslag)  which  a  retired  and  nnconrt- 
ly  sehdar  cbh  {yossess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
couM ;  und  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  hare  his 
all  neglected,  he  it. ever  so  little. 

<<  Sevctt  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
i^oe  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
repulsed  ttom  your  door ;  during  which  time 
I  hav«  faeea  pushiug  on  my  work  through 
dilScuIties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  have  lnt)ugfat  it  at  last,  to  the  verge  of 
publication.  Without  one  act  of  assistance,  one 
word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  fa- 
vour. Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
Mver  had  a  patron  before. 

'<  The  fibepherd  in  Th^l  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  the  rocks. 

^  Is  tiot  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life 
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in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumber^  him  with  help  ?  The  no- 
tice which  70U  have  been  pleased  to  take  of 
my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind: 
but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
and  cannot  enjoy  it ;  ti^l  X  am  solitary,  and 
caitnot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do 
not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cjmical  aspe* 
rity,  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  be* 
nefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that 
tlie  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that 
to  a  patron,  whicli  Providence  has  enabled  me 
to  do  for  myself. 

<<  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  for, 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of 
learning,  J  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with 
le«s ;  for  I  have  been  iong  wakened  fVom  that 
dream  of  hope*  m  which  I  once  boasted  my- 
self with  so  much  exultation,  your,  ice.*' 

That  the  pride  of  Chesterfield  was  deeply 
wounded  by  this  polite,  yet  disdainftil  repulse 
of  hi9  wppoaed  advance,  it  is  impossible  to 
d^nbt.     IJe,  hi^wever,   with  his  accustomed 
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policy^  affected  to  be  quite  unconcerned^  and 
certainly  was  noty  in  any  respect,  ashamed  of 
his  conduct.  The  letter,  which  Conveyed  a 
lesson  of  reproof  to  him,  lay  upon  his  table, 
where  any  body  might  see  it.  He  read  it  to 
Dodsley  with  an  air  of  indifference;  said  *^  this 
man  has  great  powdrs';"  poihted  out  the  seve- 
rest passages,  and  observed  **  how  well  they 
were  expressed."  He  excused  his  neglect  of 
Johnson  by  saying,  **  that  he  had  changed  his 
lodgings  ;*•  and  declared,  *^  that  he  would  have 
turned  off  the  best  servant  he  ever  had,  if  he 
had  known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man  who 
would  have  been  always  more  than  welcome." 
Of  Chesterfield)5  invariable  politeness,  ge- 
neral affability,  and  easiness  of  access,  espe- 
cially to  literary  men,  the  evidence  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  as  no  two  characters  could  be 
more  opposed,  little  union  or  friendship  could 
be  looked  for  between  them. 

Warburton  applauded  Johnson  for  rejecting 
the  condescensions  of  Chesterfield  with  a  pro- 
per spirit.  Dr  Adams  expostulated  with  him 
for  shewing  his  defensive  pride  on  an  occasion 
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that  did  not  call  for  it.  Johnson  might  have 
some  reason  to  be  offended  at  the  time  chosen 
by  Chesterfield  for  prabmg  him ;  but  as  the 
civility,  from  whatever  motive  it  proceeded, 
was  honourable  to  the  lexicographer,  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  dignified  to  have 
passed  the  offence  over  in  silence.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  brought  his  work  to  the  verge 
of  publication,  *^  without  one  act  of  assistance;** 
but  he  confessed  to  Mr  Langton,  ^  that  he 
did  once  receive  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds ;  but  as  that  was  so  incon- 
siderable a  sum,  he  thought  that  the  mention 
of  it  could  not  properly  find  a  place  in  a  letter 
of  the  kind  that  this  was.**  *  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  confession,  so  humiliating  to 
the  proud  assertor  of  literary  independence, 
had  never  transpired.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  Johnson  remained  under  an  obligation 
to  Chesterfield,  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds. 

After  this  open  rupture,  Johnson  no  longer 
observed  any  deference  towards  his  discarded 

*  Boswell's  Life,  &c.  voL  i,  p.  226. 
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potrooy  bttt  publicly  exprraied  hb  opinioo  of 
iMm  with  pointed  MTWttgr.    *'  TUs  nuui^'*  he 
used  to  mj,   **  I  thought^  hiul  hoea  m  lord 
'  Among  wit8,  but  I  find  he  is  only  %  wit  among 
lordB/'    When  the  ''  Letters  to  hk  Son  "  ep- 
pMred>  many  years  afterwards,  *  he  obsenredy 
with  more  justice,  ^'  they  teach  the  morals  of 
%  whore»  and  the  manners  of  a  dancii^  mas*- 
ter/'    Iti  diielMning  the  fallaeioiis  patronage 
of  Chesterfieldi  he  has  deprei;iated  his  polish** 
ed  m*nlienh  brilliant  wit,  and  el^pant  accom* 
pUAments,  wUeb  rendered  him  ''  the  grace 
ef  courts,"  the  ornament  of  polite  litv ature» 
and  the  constant  delight  of  his  friends.    In 
the  highest  puUic  stations,  his  con^ct  ever 
met  with  applause ;  and  in  the  tender  domes* 
tic  relations^   he  wafi  not  only  irr^oacha^ 
Ue,  but  exemplary.  That  his  ''Periodica  Es- 
says," on  sul^ects  connected  with  manners  and 


«  ImA  ChcMifteli  died  in  it7B.  The  ^  Leitsn,'' 
Ike  were  published,  without  his  direction,  the  year  foU 
lowing,  by  his  son's  relict^  from  the  originals  in  her  pos* 
eession.  His  **  Miscellaneous  Works "  were  published 
by  Dr  Maty,  In  1777. 


taata,  possess  roncb  literary  merit,  and*  i^ 
thi^ir  t»4exicy,  are  unaxceptioiid^j  pure» 
cansiot  be  4eoied  His  ''  Letters,"  which 
di^ajr  an  exemplary  solicitiida  €090^11- 
iag  the  education  of  bis  smi,  wd  oootaia 
xxkj^ny  exQsUaat  lessons  far  the  conduct  (rf* 
youth,  with  singular  inponsiBtency,  recom* 
mend  a  disproportionate  attention  to  external 
elegance  of  manneiMw  ^uid,  in  some  passages, 
inculcate  the  practice  g(  duplicity  and  Yice. 
From  the  serious  charge  of  pur  great  moralist 
a^iost  the  principles  of  this  work,  the  noble 
author  cannot  be  vindicated.  How  much  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  system  of  educa^ 
tion,  which  contains  so  many  good  precepts 
of  conduct,  and  so  much  valuable  information 
on  human  life  and  manners,  passages  should 
be  foundf  which  fix  upon  a  literary  character, 
professedlly  moral,  a  dei^  and  indelible  stain  I 
little  did  the  irritation,  which  the  chastise- 
msAt  of  Chestwr^d  imjdies^  retard  the  pro«> 
gress  of  the  gr^at  work,  of  which  he  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  anxious  to  retain  the  glory  of  the 
patronage,  by  ^*  scribbling/'  as  Johnson  said 
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to  Mr  Boswell,  **  in  '  The  World/  about  it-** 
The  conclusion  of  the  Dtctionartf  was  an  ob- 
ject from  which  his  attention  could  not  be 
diverted ;  and  the  approach  of  the  day  that 
was  to  reward  his  labour  with  applause,  serv- 
ed to  invigorate  his  activity,  and  stimulate  his 
diligence.  **  I  now  begin  to  see  land/'  he 
says  to  Mr  Warton,  "  after  having  wandered, 
according  to  Mr  Warburton's  phrase,  in  this 
vast  sea  of  words."  * 

When  the  Dictionary  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has  been 
observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, was  now  considered  as  an  honour  of  con- 
siderable importance,  in  order  to  grace  the 
title-page  of  the  woi^  and  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  foreigners.  Accordingly,  in 
November  1754,  he  was  {induced,  by  the  ad* 
vice  and  assistance  of  his  friends,  Mr  Warton 
and  Mr  "Wise,  Badclivian  librarian,  to  solicit 


*  Bofiwell's  Life,  &c. 


vol  i.  p.  94& 
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from  the  University  this  well-earned  acade- 
mical distinction.  On  the  20th  of  February 
1 755,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  by  di- 
ploma, on  the  recommlendation  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  Chancellor,  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University,  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice,  and  in  terms  expressive  of  a 
high  sense  of  the  utility  of  his  periodical  es- 
says, and  in  anticipation  of  the  excellence  of 
his  Dictionary*  * 

"  Cumque vir  doctissimus  Samubl  Johnson, 
e  Collegio  Pembrochiensi,  scriptis  suis  popu- 
larium  mores  informantibus  dudum  literato 
orbi  innotuerit ;  quin  et  lingua  patriae  turn 
omandie  turn  stabiliendae,  (Lexicon  scilicet 
Anglicanum,  summo  studio,  summo  a  se  ju- 
dido  congestum,  propediem  editunis)  etiam 
nunc  utilissimam  impendat  operam ;  Nos,  &c. 
&c. 

.  The  honourable  testimony  of  the  heads  of 
eon^s  and  scholars,  in  convocation,  to  his 
labilities  and  merit,  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  Chancdlor,  in  his  letter  to  the  University^ 
dated  February  4. 1755^  recommending  the 
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great  Eogliah  moralist  and  lexicographer^  to 
th€  Master's  degree^  which  he  solicited* 

<<  Mr  Samubi.  Johksok,  who  was  formerly 
of  Paohroke  College,  having  very  eminently 
distinguished  himself  by  the  puhlica^ion  of  a 
series  of  essays^  excellently  calculated  to  form 
the  manners  of  the  people  and  in  which  the 
qauae  of  religion  and  morality  is  every  where 
maintained  by  th?  strongest  powers  of  argu* 
ment  and  language ;  and  who  shoftly  intends 
to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  the  Unglish  Tongue, 
formed  on  a  new  plan^  and  exerated  with  tiie 
greatest  labour  and  judgment ;  I  p^suadu 
myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the  sentj^ 
ments  of  the  whole  Univemty,  in  desiring 
that  it*  m»y  be  proposed^  in  convocation,  to 
confer  on  him  the  d^p^ea  of  Master  of  Arts^ 
by  diploma ;  tp  which  I  readily  give  my  ccm-r 
sent/'  &c. 

On  receiving  his  diploma  from  the  Uni- 
versity, throu^  the  hands  of  his  frio^d  Dr 
Sing,  of  St  Mary  Hall,  fvirexmius)  he  testi. 
fi^  his  gratitude  ior  the  honour  dnne  him  in 
a  JjaXm  leister  to  Dr  Hiddesjted,  the  Vice* 


ChaMtHor,  written  with  classical  ekgauce  and 
parity.* 

At  length,  tht  English  DkHanaiy,  that 
stupeodmis  mo&utneilt  df  indlvidua!  industry, 
was  completed ;  and  in  May  1755,  this  great 
work  was  pahlished,  in  8  vols,  folio ;  to  which 
were  prefixed,  a  Preface,  The  History  of  the 
English  Language,  and  A  Grammar  of  the 
Xhiglish  Tongue. 

When  be  began  the  undertaking,  of  which 
the  Pf^  Was  given  to  the  puMic  in  1747,  he 
supposed  that,  by  constant  application,  he 
might  complete  it  in  three  years;  bnt  hid 
im^inadon  deceived  him  so  fkr,  in  estima- 
thig  his  vast  powers,  that  eight  years  elap- 
sed befbre  tbe  BHgUsh  Dictionary  was  ush- 
ered int6  th6  world.  When,  however,  the 
Plan  Ss  attentively  compared  with  the  ex- 
ecution, it  win  be  evident,  that,  making  al- 
lowance fbr  intervening  calamities,  and  va* 
rious  fiterary  avocations,  the  time  he  em* 
ployed  upon  it  was  disproportionately  short. 

*  See  Boswe1]'8  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  S47. 
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One  consequence  of  the  work  being  protracted 
was,  that  he  obtained  only  a  temporal  benefit 
from  it ;  for,  at  the  time  of  publication,  he  had 
received  all  the  copy-money,  by  different  drafts^ 
and  was  paid  L.100  and  upwards,  more  than 
the  stipulated  sum.  The  patience  of  his  em* 
ployers  was  severely  tried ;  and  it  will  not  be 
thought  strange,  that  when  the  last  sheet  was 
brought  to  Mr  ^Millar,  he  should  eoc^daim, 
^*  Thank  God,  I  am  done  with  him  !''-*-an  ex- 
clamation, which,  when  repeated  to  Jcdmson, 
he  observed,  with  a  smile,  '^  I  am  glad  that 
he  thanks  God  for  any  thii^.^ 

The  Dictionary  was  received  by  the  learn- 
ed world,  who  had  long  wished  for  its  appear^ 
ance,  with  an  applause  proportionable  to  the 
impatience  which  the  proptuse  of  it  had  exci- 
ted ;  and  its  author  was  ranked  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  native  tongue. 
Though  we  may  believe  him  in  the  declara- 
tion, at  the  end  of  his  Preface,  that  he  **  dis- 
missed it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little 
to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise ;" 
yet  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  he  was  pleased 
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with  the  honour  it  procured  him^  both  abroad 
'  and  at  home.  His  friend,  the  Earl  of  Corke 
and  Orrery  being  at  Florence,  presented  it  to 
the  Academia  Delia  Crusca.  That  academy 
sent  Johnson  their  Voc€U)olario,  and  the  French 
Academy  sent  him  their  Dictionnaire,  by  Mr 
Langton,  in  return  for  the  present  of  his. 
The  drculation  at  home  was  rapid  and  exten- 
sive ;  and  though  it  underwent  some  criticism, 
on  account  of  errors  and  deficiencies,  it  was 
in  general  judged  to  be  superior  to  any  ver- 
nacular DictUmary  which  the  nation  had  yet 
seen,  and  as  free  from  imperfections  as  could 
be  e3q>ected  in  a  work  of  such  extent,  execu- 
ted by  one  man.  His  old  pupi],  Garrick,  com« 
plimented  him  on  the  triumph  of  his  labours, 
in  the  following  *^  Epigram,'^  in  allusion  to 
the  disparity  between  his  gigantic  exertions, 
in  constructing  a  classical  English  Dictionary, 
and  the  labours  of  the  forty  French  Acade- 
micians, employed,  inejSectually,  in  settling 
their  language. 
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«  Tall  of  nr  with  a  Bciton»  be'U  b^UHly  adtMce, 

That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France  ; 
Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the  pen, 
Our  od4  are  itfll  greater,  alifl  greater  our  i^etu 
Id  the  the  deep  mines  of  science  thoi^  Frenchmen 

may  toil. 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and 

Boyle? 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,    send  forth  all  their 

powers. 
Their  Tei>se*iD«n  aad  preaaHnen  i  tibaii  Maiok  ikmtk 

with  ours: 
First  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight. 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  ffight : 
In  satms,  tpiatles,  and  odes  wonW  tbey  cape, 
Tlveir  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
And  Johnson  wrH  armM,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  hevit Jbtty  Freadi,  anA  will  beat  foHy  iii«re«^* 


l[n  the  construction  of  a  DictioTian/,  of  stand- 
ard authority,  that  was  to  entide  h!m  to  the 
gratitude  of  a  long  succession  of  writers  in  his 
native  language,  he  had  few  predecessors  in 
this  branch  df  literature,  from  whom  he  could 
receive  assistance,  Blount's  •»  Glossograpfaia,'' 
?hillips^s  •*  New  World  of  Words,"*  a«id  Bai- 
ley's  **  Etymological  English  Dictionary," 
were  the  only  vernacular  vocabularies,  of  any 
consequence,  which  preceded  the  Lexicon  of 


JdbflMn.  T&  thd  w&M  coiqfiiatioii  of  Bailtj^ 
ndludi^litd  pftBstd  throu^  many  smpmiTed  edi^ 
ttMB^  be  ^ras  cdaUed  to  apply  fdr  his  etyfno^ 
logied.  To  the  ^  Latin  and  Englisk  Dictioa. 
arien^  of  LUfleten  and  AiKworth,  ke  nay 
be  iuppoied  to  iMiye  nfytr^  for  English  words^ 
and,  aoca«kMialty^  for  their  signtfication.  In 
i^makigifeal  aad  technicil  lexicogri^iby,  Gow- 
OitB  ^  Law  fiicciottary,''  Mlnshew'a  <"  euide^'* 
Somdef^  ^  Stoon  DiHtoMtfy^'^ .  Spelmaii'8 
«  QloMaflMi^''  Jttttiuft^9  ^  ECyHttotogk^  Ai^* 
UtaiiUtti,'*  aadi  ^iaAor's  ^'^  lltymcilegicofii  L^ 
giMfr  AifgHcatifies''  weire  fiecetsavUy  hb  prittci* 
flat  Mflbefit»8#.  For  ^le  dkfia^oM^  and  au- 
thorities for  the  various  senses  of  the  werds^ 
iiaaC1ieiEip4ied  1^  hist  predecesBonr,  he  was  in« 
driHeift  to  Ih^  Msowees  of  hia  ew«  great  ia- 
fiMecfiial  pcwers^  and  aecataulaliecl  i^res  of 
ctwMioit  9  awl  thcsef  taougn  noC  uucqlc^^ 
tlMialble^  are  vndMhtedly  a  vast  aeeessioii 
te  fia^bsl^  ^teratnre,  and!  eenseHute  the 
cUef  esK^rtfiee  ef  this  noble  addilioit  t» 
tmt  iMigttf^.     Ii>  the  ^mmartftne  J>^ 
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lish  Tongue  he  has  chiefly  followed  Wallis; 
whose  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 'Teutonic 
dialects^  and  of  the  philosophy  of  granunar 
{ind  language^  was  the  misfortune  of  his 
time^  rather  than  the  fault  of  the  individuftL 
The  Preface  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  elo* 
quent  composition^  equally  correct  in  the 
diction  and  in  the  principle.  It  contains  a& 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  sub* 
ject,  a  cOTrect  estimate  of  the  duties  of  a  per- 
fect lexicographer,  and  a  fkir  apology  for  the 
imperfectioo]s  of  his  work.  The  condusion 
is  so  irresistibly  pathetic,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  passage  without  shedding  a 
tear. 

^^  In  this  work,  when  it  ;shall  be  found  that 
n(iuch  is  omitted;  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  also  is.  performed ;  and  though  no  book 
was  ever  spared  out  pf  tenderness  to  the  au- 
thor, (and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know 
whence  proceed  the  faults  of  that  which  it  con- 
demns), yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it^ 
that  ik^JSnglish  Dictionary  wu^  written  with 
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Httle  assistance  of  the  learned,  ^  and  without 
anj  pgtronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  ob«' 
scurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience^ 
and.  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow*  It 
may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criti- 
cism, to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not 
h^e  fuUj  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  jn  an 
aM^Eopt  which  no  human  powers  have  hither- 
to completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient 
tcmgtes,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  comprised 
in  a  few*  vblumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  dehisive;  if  tite 
aggiregated  knowledge,  and  co*operating  dilb* 
gence  of 'tiie  Italian  academicians,  did  not  se- 
cure them  from  the  censure'  of  .Beni;  if  the 
embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  y^fUB 
had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged 
to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  Seconal 


♦  The  only  aid  which  he  received,  was  a'paper  con- 
taining twenty  etymologies,  sent  him  by  Dr  Pearce^ 
bishop  of  Rocheflter. 

r2 
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editidii  aiio^er  fcMrm ;  I  maj  surely  lie  eott- 
taited  without  the  praise  erf"  perfection  Mrhick 
if  I  cottld  obtaa  in  this  glomn  of  soHtvde^  * 
what  would  it  arail  me  ?  I  have  protraeted 
mjr  work,  tiH  ihost  of  those  whom  I  wished  ta 
ptease  have  siuik  into  the  gvare ;  and  snccMi 
and  misrarriage  are  emptjr  sovnds  r  I  therg* 
fere  dismiss  it  with  <Ugki  tradquiOHjr,  hating^ 
little  to  fear  or  hqpe  firom  censure  or  fnns 
praise*" 

As  though  he  had  fiu-eseen  sime  of  the 
circtmistaaeeo  which  wonid  attend  this  p«Ui- 
cation,  be  ohsenrest,  <"  A  Ssw  wild  bhiBdert^ 
and  risHile  abnirdities^  fbosn  whaeh  no  wo9k  tf 
sueh  multipMoitj  was  crer  free,  atej,  for  a 
time,  fwnish  folty  with  laughter,  and  har«  < 
dm  ^iiovance  into  conteinpt ;  hut  useliil  d^  « 
l^ecKe  wMl  ot  last  prerail ;  and  th^«  can  ne^rw 
he  wanting  some  who  dfetinguMi  desert.'' 


^WefiadthssamotSBdaritcQUeclionof  the  loss  of 
biswils  tocurnRgls  his  nM  a|mi  {snunessble  ooo^ 
sioAf, 


» 

Anoi^  those  lrlM>  funusad  tMnsdirts  ud 
^  ffMic  on  tkii  oooawm,  Mr  Wilkies^  in  aft 
M8^  pmted  IB  the  ""  PikUic  Adrertisw,'*  ri* 
fiiciiled  the  fbttlwmgpdsHioa  in  the  Grammar. 
^  H  ttdddBUy  perhtpB  Utrer^  begins  any  but 
tbe  fest  syllable ;''  and  in  cq[»po6ition  to  it, 
tesuurked^  fi»r  esanjde,  *^  Tlie  autimr  of 
ikis  observation  nrast  be  a  man  of  a  quidt 
appre^ht»mth  and  of  a  most  coaipra-iAsfmt^ 
genius.''  The  position  is  undoubtedly  exf^ress* 
ed  with  tatf  puch  latitude,  but  Johnson  did 
not  altw  it  till  many  years  aftei;iiards.  * 

Dr  Kenrick's  threatened  ^^  BamTlle  through 
tl]|^  Idler's  Dictionary^  in  which  are  picked 
up  several  thousand  etymological,  ortbogra- 
lineal,  and  lexicfl^aphical  blunders,"!  never 


«  bi  the  third  edhioti,  (iriiiled  ia  177S,  he  left  <mt 
tit^  woiiB ptrkMfs  nmer^  aBdedUed,  <<  itaemctiiBes  be* 
gini  mkUie  or  iaal  ejrlldUes  in  verda  ceoipouiided^  ai 
ikebAeadj  er  derived  fron  the  Lfttia,  as  eomprg^heudgd." 

t  Annonced  attheend  oThis  *'  levfew  ef  JohesMi'a 
edMoa  of  Shakespeare.'' »  An  indirect  atuck,  seimel 
years  after.  So  Us  ^  £(Me  to  Afr  Beswed,  oeeastened 
by  his  havtog  tranamitted  the  moral  writings  of  Johnson 
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saw  the  li^^ht.  The  ridicule  of  the  style  of 
the  Rambler,  and  the  obscurity  of  some  de* 
finitio^s  in  the  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of 
^  Lexiphanes^'"  a  dialogue,  in  imiiatloh  of 
Lucian,  thou^  lau^iafole,  from  the  application 
of  ^^  words  of.  large  meaning  "  to  insignificatit 
matters,  and  the  translation  of  ^  easier  words 
into,  harder/'  waa  too  feeble  to  make  any  du- 
rable impression.  *    Another  efibrt  of  spleen. 


to  General  Paoli/'  recoiled  on  the  writer  himself,  one  of 
the  severest  of  critics.  The  omissions  of  Johnson  stimu- 
lated bis  emulation,  in  compiling  *^  A  New  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Tongue,"  4to,  1 77S,  principally  directed 
towards  the  correction  of  pronunciation,  accent,  and 
qnaiitity, 

*  This  effiision  of  sportive  malignity,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Mr  A.  Campbell,  son  of  Professor  Archibald 
Campbell  of  St  Andrew^s^  a  purser  in  the  navy,  and 
author  of  <'  The  Sale  of  Authors,''  and  other  bracts. 
Coarse  invective,  not  huosour,  was  the  talent  of  the 
writer  of  ^  Lexiphaaes.'*  He  has  too  nwch  acrimony 
in  his  raiUery.  *^  A  Letter  from  Lbxiphavks,  contain- 
ing proposals  for  a  Glossary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  in- 
tended as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary f*^  a  light 
sally  of  Mr  Colman,  at  the  expence  of  JohnsoUi  is 
printed  in  bis  *<  Ftom  on  several  occasion^.'' 
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entitled  '' The  Deformities  of  JohnMm ;"«  an 
ACCiuiHilation  of  the  frivolous  censures  oi  a 
concealed  adversary^  was  too  trifling  to  disturb 
hb  tranquillity.  The  world  applauded;  and 
Johnson  never  replied  ;  from  a  settled  reso- 
lution he  had  formed,  of  declining  idl  contro- 
versy in  defence  of  his  writings. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
EngUsh  Didkmary,  the  study  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  and  its  kindred  dialects,  had  been 
little  cultivated  in  England,  and  nothing  of 
much  value  had  been  published  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  grammar  and  language,  except  the 
«  Hermes  **  of  Harris,  the  «  Gkammar "  of 
Lowth,  and  the  <<  Origin  and  Progress  of 


*  An  invidious  contrast  to  **  The  Beauties  of  Johnson/* 
the  production  of  Mr  Thomson  CaUender,  nephew  of 
Thomson  the  poet,  and  author  of  "  Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  erroneously  attributed  to  Lord  Gardenstone ; 
»  Ob^rvations  on  Johnson^s  Lives  of  the  Poets ;"  the 
^*  Political  Progress  of  Britain,*^  &c.  To  avoid  a  pro- 
secution for  sedition  against  the  author  o£  the  latter 
pamphlet,  he  left  Scotland,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
America,  where  he  was  appointed  reporter  to  Congress, 
and  died  a  few  years  ago. 


LaDgQigt^^  of  lfo«bodio»  befoM  the 
mms  0f  Fbrier''  «f  HanieTodK^  fa  n«t. 
Theiyvtepof  tl»  M«te  ^nanMriM^  vkkh 
iMiFt9  tU  ai%iii  1st  mil  words  CMMthee^jMls 
of  «Ktemid  pwcaptkiv  Md  ttdnfcet  <Jk  —ctt 
Miy  wdA  of  laagHage  to  two,  tte  hmh  Md 
the  t^&,  incliidfaf  ail  tlie  otiiar  ptfte  of  gpcedi 
imder  the  titte  iif  oWrqwVi/taM,  Ihfeir  new 
Hgkt  Oft  the  theeiy  of  graiBiiiftr»  ofMttd  « 
neir  tMck  to  die  lexitegvapher,  ood  rendfrad 
a  nioffe  ia^Mirtant  auiryeetohiwiaftkiiowMge 
tten  iii  the  dl8M««cie9  of  this  ofe. 

T|e  numvpM}*  <oiiiisiiioM  of  ^bmiP)  ef 
which  he  was,  in  sMiie  oieasttfe,  awar^  and  the 
fBlfM»  ppoob  of  hb  deficieacrjr  ia  thekaew^ 
ledge  of  the  northern  languages,  and  of  old 
English  literature,  led  the  way  to  the  attempts 
of  phiIo}ogiirf;si,  to  supply  ti»e  defects  of  tl^ 
Bn^ish  Dielhnmyi  withoat  detreetiag  fr^n 
the  Uidisputable  excellence  of  the  plan. 

In  1798,  the  Mev.  lUtrimt  Croft,  (mw  Sir 
Hert>ert)  *^  the  pupil  of  his  great  friend  and 
nughty  master,"  issued  proposals  for  publish- 


son's  Dktioiiary,  corrected^  without  the  snudk* 
4§t  mnUm»ni  cowiAdenMf  imiirotfil;  9mA  en- 
i6rg#4  wMi  more  than  fmmijf  ik<mmmi  wmdt^ 

by  JdbMtiv  ted  i^roM  otibMs  of  the  best  au- 
IJtifiliy  in  0ur  own  ofti  fiirnMr  timM ;"  to  be 
printed  bl  four  toIuimi,  Irik^  price  twefane 
gaiiMgf*  In  tb«  detig?!  of  this  nugnificent 
woric,  the  pittblu»tioQ  of  which  is  delgyed  Ibr 
want  of  suitable  endouragemcnt^  the  autbar 
''did  net  venture  iio  mchide  Scottish,  abl 
Bi^B^bl^  or  ]Hrtoviidtdd  JaagMfe  f  bat  he  has 
giren  asairie  |iroafs  U  Us  knowledge  of  tb^ 
lisw  and  Higb  Qerman  difllecC«,  and  of  tiie 
ideflpnej  of  hiK  quaUfieations  for  eempSbig  a 
more  comprehensive  dictionary  ef  the  English 
)aagiiagc»  in  '<'  A  Letter  ttim  <3emany  to 
tbe  Mnaess  Bojral  ef  Bnglandr  M  the  Bog- 
bah  and  German  laaguageft)**  &e.  printed  at 
Haiaburgb,  4to^  1797.  After  a  toil  of  many 
years,  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  that  the  public  will 
Aow  amiUe  tbi*  aceonlpttshed  aebelw  te  ceoi* 
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l^te  his  vast  design^  by  its  liberal  patron- 
age. 

Amongst  the  attempts  of  this  kind  which 
followed  the  proposals  of  Mr  Croft,  may  be 
mentioned  Afason's/^  Supplement  to  Johnson's 
Dictionaiy,  of  which  the  palpable  errors  are 
attempted  to  be  rectified,  and  its  materid 
emissions  supfdied/'  4to,  1801 ;  and  Boucher^s 
*^  Supplement  to  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  or  a  Glossary  of  obso- 
lete and  provincial  words,"*  4to,  1807  ;  as  they 
coalesce  with,  and  improve,  in  some  degree, 
the  English  Dictionary,  .without  pretending  to 
supersede  that  invaluable  work ;  the  founda- 
tion  on  which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  every  at- 
tempt to  improve  and  extend  the  lexicc^^raphy 
of  our  country  is  to  rest.  ^ 

After  the  publication  of  the  DicHonaty, 
Johnson  meditated  an  excursion  to  his  na^ 
tive  city,  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  ap- 


*  Besides  the  efforts  of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  and  others^  in 
dus  coimtiy,  to  improTe  this  invahiable  gift,  preparationi 


i  J 
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plicatlen^'  ib  the  joy  of  **  it  nfother  more 
than  eight  J  years  old,  wlio  has  counted  the 
days/'  he  writes  to  Mr  Langton,  May  6th, 
**  to  the.publlcatioD  of  my  book ;  and  to  her, 
if  I  can  disengage  myself  here,  I  resolveto  go. 
When  the  duty  that  calb  Me  to  Lichfield  is 
discharged,  my  incliriatibn  w^ill  carry  me  to 
Langton."  *  We  find  no  trace  of  his  excur- 
sion to  Lichfield  at  this  time. 

He  probaUy  staid  in  tdwn  ^  long  enough 
to  watch  the  progress  of  •  the  Dictumary  into 
the  world ;"  and,  towards  the  end  of  July,  he 
was  at  Mbeirt^to  pnake  a^short  visit  to  Oxibrd, 
to  dttciiai^  his  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  his  friends,  and*  to  exercise  his 
new  academical  prinlj^ ;  upon  which  he  set 
aiog^  ratue. 

are  going  finmard  by  Mr  Wobiter,  in  Auerica,  to  ei^ 
.ply  the  defects  of  Jolmsoo,  chiefly  respecting  the  inser- 
tion of  words  that  do  not  belong  to  the  language ;  the 
injudicious  selection  of  authorities  %  the  wait  of  just  dis- 
crindnation  in  the  definitions ;  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
e^mologies.    See  <<  Letter  to  Dr  Ramsay,^^  &c  1807* 

^  Botwdl's  life,  &C.  voL  1«  pb\d54. 
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III  «Ui  yMTf  he  wrote  fer  Mr  Zmkuitk 
WiUiemSy  fatkm  ef  hit  donettk  eompaaioii^ 
<^  An  eceouBt  of  an  ettenpt  ta  etottrtaio  tht 
tegitaude  at  see,  hf  an  exact  tlumy  of  tiie 
magnetfe  needle;  with  a  table  oi  the  Taruu- 
tioBB  at  tiie  mott  ttmtAM^  cities  in  fiorope, 
ftom  the  year  IMO  to  isao^'' 4to.  Itwasac- 
Mnpamed  with  an  Italian  translation^  on  the 
opposite  page,  faj  Mr  Barrttif  an  Italian  of 
eonsidcrsUe  Kterataref  who^  haTkig  come  to 
logknd  a  few.  jrears  beloK^  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Johneon.  Dunag  his  stqr  at 
Qxftvd,  he  placed  thia  pamphlet  in  the  BoA* 
leian  ttbrarjr ;  and  for  fear  of  any  omisdon  or 
mistake,  he  entered,  in  the  great  catalogs,  the 
title  page  <rf  it  with  his  own  hand.  QnaUank 
leaf  is  pasted  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper* 
containing  a  notice  of  the  death  and  character 
efMf  WlUiaais,  written  by  Johnson. "» 

We  find,  from  his  correspondence  with  Mr 
Warton^  that  he  intended*  this  yeari  ''  to 


*  Mr  WQlisiitt  bid  quitted  his  professioii,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  ths  giest  pariiamsnUiy  Kwafd  for  ths  diaco- 


opefi  m  fSJbMogmfnue^  or  liteMgr  jmmMd^  on 
IdM  plati  tf  LeClerc,  «o  be  eiitMled,  2%0ii)«^ 
cf  £«fera/«re^  jPWtnsgfi  a^  ine/^  Dmnettk :  fir 
wkioh  he  had  iBtde  aiNne  proTisiMi  of  mate** 
riaku  The  sdieme,  however,  irai  dropped  at 
the  time,  and  tkMgh  pecttKarij  adapted  to 
the  vefaatiiitf  of  his  talmits,  aever  resumed. 

At  the  commcttcemeKt  of  the  year  116B^ 
wefind^  from  hia  mmreapoadeftee  with  Wtn 
Boothb^r,  hia  oonfideace  aad  elatioa  depreflsed 
hjr  on  afaDnm&g^iiaea;  from  whhrh  he  had 
acarotfy  recoTered,  when  the  deatii  af  that 
]adf,  whom  he  mmaatdkf  h>ved  aad  hotmtfedr 
abd  was  toy  vnwttiag  to  lose»  oft  Iha  letk 
of  Jmttvuuf,  after  the  aolema  wammg  of  a 
pfofttactad  Hhiois^  detfly  afflicted  Ua 
prene  ta  cantcnqdaCe  Iha  owfol 
ef  niortalitjy    and  inclhied  ta  dwefi  ea  the 

veijr  of  ite longitiide,  and  settjed  wiAhii  daogbter  in 
Ixmdon^  in  17S0.  Failing  of  success,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Charter- Boose,  the  asyhim  of  aga  and  potettj;; 
fiom  which  ha  was  laalofed  Sn  1749*  In  aaamMiva 
published  that  year,  he  comphuns  of  his  ei^aision  as  an 
act  €i  iojustke.  He  died,  July  IS,  1755,  in  his  88d 
year ;  <«  worthy  to  hate  endtd  lib  with  a  better  fimune.** 
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privations  to  ^hicfa  he  had  been  subjected  ia 
the  tender  relations  of  life.  Anxious  for  the 
prolongation  of  her  life^  ^<  I*  ha^e  thought 
much/*  he  said,  ><^  on  mediciiKe/*  and  proposed 
to  her  a  probable  remedy,  in  aid  of  the  ad- 
Yitre  of  .Dr  Lawrence  ;  which  proved^  unavail- 
ing* 1**  I  have  heard  Baretti  say,"  Mrs 
Piozzi  observes,  **  that  when  this  lady  died, 
Johpson  was  almost  distracted  with  his  grief; 
and  that  the  friends  about  him,  had  much 
ado  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotion."  * 
Tte  pure  mind  of  this  lady,  aspiring  to 
perfection,  had 'imbibed  some  of  the.  vision- 
aiy  notions  of  the.  mystic  writers,  which 
did  not  accord  with  his  opinions ;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged himself  improved  by  her  jHOty, 
which  was  truljr  venerable  and  edifying.  Af- 
ter perusing  a  book  of  'this  kind,  which  she 
recommended,  he  observes,  <'  I  am  perhaps  as 
sincere  as  the  writer.  In  all  things  that  ter- 
minate here,  I  shall  be  much  guided  by  your 
influence,  ^and  should  take  or  leave  by  your 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  l6l.'    . 
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dkectjon ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  religioii 
from  any  human  band.  I  desire,  bowever,  tp 
be  instructed,  and  am  far  from  tbinking  my* 
self  perfect.  It  affords  me  a  new  conviction, 
tbat  in  tbese  bo<^  tbere  is  little  new,  except 
new  fomffi  of  expression,  wbich  may  be  some-^ 
times^  taken,  even  by  tbe  writer,  for  new  doc* 
trines."*  Among  bis  private  devotions,  we 
find  the  following  prayer  composed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  h^r  death,  f 


*  Annahf  Sec.  p.  135. 

t  The  foUowitig  cJiaracHrigtic  sndsf^ropriate  epkaph 
IB  inscribed  on  a  njonurteiit  eisected  to  her  memory  in 
Ashbourne  churchy  written  by  the  present  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  Bart.  The  concludmg  lines,  accordJong  to  die 
infommtion  of  the  author,  refe;^  to^  the  peeuiiar  ciiipum* 
stances  ot  her  death. 

Could  beauty,  learnings  talents,  virtue  safe 
From  the  dark  confines  of  th'  insatiate  grave. 
This  frail  memorial  had  not  ask'd  a  tear 
0*er  Hill^s  cold  relics,  sadly  mouldering  here. 
Friendship's  chaste  flame  her  ardent  bosom  fir'd. 
And  bright  Religion  all  her  soul  inspired. 
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^  O  Lord  GoA,  AMgMy  dbsp(Mt  «r  lA 
tifuigtiy  in  whoM  hancb  we  Hftf  *i4  dentil; 
who  giirest  eomfbit^  and  tikest  flie»  awajr ; 
I  return  thee  thmikt  for  tke  geod  exemide  ^ 
VEaH  Boothby,  wliom  thetf  hatrt  itiNe  taken 
awajT ;  and  implore  thy  graces  that  I  fenay  ini^ 
prore  the  eppertnnity  of  instnietlM  wbidk 
Miou  ha9t  afforded  me,  hy  tiie  knowleii^  ^ 
her  Hfe^  and  by  tiie  sMise  af  her  dea A ;  thai 
I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my  piwent 
state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties 
which  thou  hast  set  before  me ;  that,  living  in 


HsrsoiitqohMsmyj  ftyaKhwasafchy, 
Sqmi  mre  in  •srlh4«b  ftMe  t»  4tasy.« 
hi  lhe]Mtstr«g|^es«fdep«Hiii(fbNHtii^ 
Ihtf  iwr  Im  ftiifaiir  giM  iba^  hid  tfTdeaflif 
liiwd  hte  nBil  aoosats  Ma'A  IS  IPWM  aMi  lM», 
Give  glorious  welcome  to  the  reaks^ahoiNi-: 
In  those  bri^t  regions^  that  celestial  shore, 
Whei9  fttaate  liMig  Iwi  shril  WNt  It  |N9i  M  itt«re : 
<<  Blesi^LttdVl  «#«ie  P' tty  KtfM  ha«>6  a<l»  beta  rain: 
Upon  her  lifMMscheall  eestsiio  sadies  rttaaiai 


*  She  died  in  her  iStb  year.    In  note  p.  205*  i(  it  the  petrtgv 
of  CMmh  not  Mrmke,  irhich  it  claimed  bf  her  fiunily. 
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tky  feat,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour^  through 
JeSQs  Christ  our  Lord*    Amen/'  ^ 

Having  sold  his  share  in  the  property  of 
the  JtoTiUer,  and  spent,  during  the  progress 
of  the  wiurk,  the  money  for  which  he  had 
contracted  to  write  his'il>iciiama^,  he  was 
atip  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  talents, 
.^<  in  inaking  provisidh  for  the  day  that  was 
pasung  over^  him.'' .  The  profits  of 'his  miscel- 
lanbens  essays^w.ete'now  his  ^nijictpal  resource 
-fiqr  tSubsirtence ;  and  it  is*  melancholy  to  find, 
firbm  the  CottMifing  letter,  ta  Richardson,  ^dated 
Gough-jMiuakre,  M«^  16,  1756,  that  they 
wereiqstiffident  to  ward  off  the  distress  of  an 
Brre8t,''bn  a  particular  emogency. 

**i  am  obl%ed  to  intilsat  your  assisUmo^ ; 
1  im  now  under  an  arrpst  for  Are  pounds 
eiig&tetd '  shillings.  Mr-  Strahan,  from  whom 
I  should  have  received  the  neiiessary  heip^  in 
this  case,  is  not  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
not  finding  Mr  Millar.  If  you  could  be  do 
good  as  to  smd  me  tiiis  sum,  I  will  very 

*  Prayers  and  Mcdkatiaas,  Ac  p.  85. 
Q 
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giwtefiilly  repay  jou,  and  add  it  to  idl  formtf 
obligations.*'  In  the  margin  of  this  fetter, 
"thete  ifl  a  m^marandiim  in  these  words  ^— 
''March  16,  i7^«.  Sent  six  giuneas.  Wkness 
Wm  Aidianbon." 

<*  For  the  honour  of  an  admir^  writert** 
says  Mr  Murphy,  ^  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that 
we  do  not  find  a  mofte  liberal  entry.  Had  an 
incident  of  thk  kiwji  occurred  in  one  of  lua  lo- 
rnances^  Ridufdscai  wmld  have  known  koir 
.terrace his  hehi;  bnt.in  fictitmBBoenaSyfpa- 
nfirosUy  costs  the  writer  nothing;''*  Thib 
jftnficdote  may  appear  ti  anpport  the  parsinM>- 
^  the  aothir,  trhMe  h«ro  ^givM  most  proAiw- 
ly ;  but  somethii^  may  stfll  be  said  ki  favonr 
of  Richardson.  Att  that  Johnson  aafced  was 
a  tefl^pcMTMy  rapfJty ;  and  that  was  graated. 
Thei^  was  x:»rtain]y  no  ostentatious  libMaMiy ; 
but  a  kind  action  seems  to  have  been  done» 
wHhont  dekiy^  and  without  gmdgmg. 

Besides  the  necessity  he  was  umler  of  csh- 
^ffiffm  ki  sl^oft  cotilposttioftSt*  for  inunedbite 

«  Mmty^  Ac.  p.  S7« 


JKlMmkmctf  some  land  at  Hbetwrj  occupatimi 
WM*  secesaary  to  the  preserratiott  of  hb  mmd 
firom  ^ejectiooi  and  mekmcbolj.  Accordinglj, 
Mtwtthftandiuig  kis  conttHutioiial  ihactivitj, 
lie  was  ever  ready  to  fundih  Prefaces  and 
Ctedkatioiis  to  the  woriu  of  hk  friends^  and 
t^Vl&ig  to  gnre  kb  assistance  ki  tbe  e6mpi- 
lation  of  Magazines  and  Reviews,  projected 
tQT  the  bookieUera. 

This  fear,  he  tehtrihaHed  to  a  piihlicMion 
fAtiikd ''  The  VtAttmd  VMte^  and  Mob*% 
Jfanorklistr  fbr  the  «sisfance  of  Swtirt  tile 
|)det,  om;  ^  the  atftted  UDddrtakem^  *  wttk 
ilhga»  «tthqip)F  iraeBialioa  of  inikid  he  «klttr^• 
^.vjii^ttthited,  the  etiajs  mdrbeC^iU  tiTu 
^MsruUi  eiice{tt  tke  ^  life  *f  €lAiu€M;'' 
H^Adtactwiii  ok  tke  ^ttfie  «f  PAtUgal^*  attd 
M  "^  fissajr  m  ArdAtMtnte,''  itWk  watt-att 
tbeekaraotefi8tk!d  matka  Ot  tala  ttna^lkm. 
WmrHiMr  IkeiughU  m  Agrionikurt^  hnsg  tke  M- 

*  Ridiard  Rok,  a  vAlominoiiB  cooipler^  was  tl^e  ^ytber 
under^eh.  Accoiding  to  Sir  Jbhll  iHawldos,  Mr  Gar- 
liift  jd^BMiopPeugrMttfOMbiNaafita  AAnnkoBl- 
kiqr*  fbv  Ih^  saoye  beneraleit  puiyote. 

Q3 
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quel  of  a  very  inferior  essay  on  the  same  sob^ 
ject,  A  Dissertation^ on  the  State  of  IMerfOure 
and  Authors,  and  A  Dissertation  onthe  EpUapkt 
vnitten  by  Pope,  thou^  not  marked  in  the 
same  manner^  are'  certainly  the  production  ef 
Johnson.  The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  after* 
wards  af^nded  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Idler. 

He  engaged  also  to  conduct  a  monthfy 
puUication,  entitled,  ''  The  Literary  Maga- 
zine, or  Universal  Review,**  prbjected  by 
Mr  Newbery;  the  first  number  of  wUdi 
came  out  on  t^e  15th  of  May,  this  year.-  He 
continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissioiis,  tiii 
the  I5th  number.  His  original  easi^  arc^ 
The  Prdiminary  Address ;  An  IfOroduclian  t^ 
Ike,  Political  State  of  Greit  Britain:  Remarks 
on  ^  Militia  Bill;  Observations  on  his  Bri- 
tannio  Majesty's  Trecdies  vMi  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  Lanc^ave  of  Hesse  Cassel; 
.Observations  on  the  State  of  Affairs  in  1756  r 
and,  Memoirs  of  Frederick  IT.  Kir^  of  Prussia. 
His  reviews  of  the  works  of  others  are,  '^Birchls 
History  of  the  Royal  Society  ;**   ^  Murphy*s 
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Gray^iiiii  Journal,''  ^^  Warton^s  Essay  on  the 
Geniiis  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  l.'^ 
^  Hampton's  Translation  of  PoljHbius," 
**  Blackwell's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Au- 
gustus,'' ''  Russell's  Natural  HBstory  of  Alep- 
po,* ^  Four  Letters-  from  9r  Isaac  Newton 
to  Dr  Bentley,  cc»itaining  some  Arguments 
in  proof  of  a  Deity,"  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  ScUly,"  ''  Home's  Experiments  on 
Bleaching,*^  ^'  Browne's  Christian  Morals,"^ 
^  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea-water,  &c.'*  ''  Lu- 
cas's Essay  on  Waters,**  <f  Keith's  Catalogue 
of  the  Scottish  Bbhops,"  ''  Browne's  His- 
tory of  Jamaica,"  ^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Td.  ^9.^  ^  Mrs  Lennox's  Translation 
of  Sully's  Memoirs,"  '*  Miscellanies,  by  £Iim-<^ 
beth  Harrison,"  *^  Evans's  Map,  and  Account 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America,"  ^'  Letter 
on  the  case  of  Admiral  Bjmg^"  ''  Appeal  to 
the -people  concerning  Admiral  Byng,"  '^  Han- 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on 
Tea>"  .  •'.The  Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise," 
^^  Some  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the 


cue  of  A4liiinit  Bjiig,  by  a  G^otlakum  cf 
Chifona^'*  "^  Tiie  CcMiduct  of  tbt  Mmistry  fehi- 
ting  to  tlm  present  Wtf^inpartiaUy  tXMoiii- 
ed»''  $nd  *^  JFe^jf^s^  Free  Enquirjr  into  the 
Natwre  m4  Orifia  <)f  EtU." 

In  14b  origfmril  eMajhi,  be  diiplmyfi  exteim 
«ve  p^ticiil  knowledge^  acttteneai  ud  sagsoii** 
ijr  ef  ebftrriilioii^  ekjgpabce  and  energy  of  st]rle» 
wd  tlie  gtwei  ef  luperior  cotupoi^QiL  The 
*  i^  (^Frederick,  whiek  terminates  with  the 
year  17^,  in  point  of  language,  arrange^* 
meat)  and  penpiettity,  11  a  model  of/  the  bio^ 
gMphical  «tyle,  Sdnra  of  Ub  leviewa  an^  veiry 
•hori  aecolmta  of  the  pieces  noticed ;  bat 
munf  of  them  are  i^tM^iles  of  jndieious  ami 
elegant  criticim,  particularly  the  reviews  af 
Waitoa'8  "*  Ssnay/'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ^  Fow 
Letters,''  and  BhckweU's  ^MetofsinT  His 
review  of  Jenyas'k  ^<  Free  Ettqufary/'  Is  an 
daborate  disquisition  on  a  sobject  of  great 
■setaphysicai  ohscuri^,  in -a  most  masta^ly 
style,  and  justly  reckoned  <me  of  the  jGinest 
ypedmens  of  erklcism  in  our  linguage.  Hiis 


artk^  was  90  eagerly  read»  that  be  ww  iIld^* 
eed  to  reprint  it  m  a  separate  pubUcatiim^^ 
la  lus  review  ef  Hanway'a  **  Essay  01^  Tea,*' 
lie  Cuf  ly  rtpeis  bk  violeat  attadc  upon  thai 
p<q^olar  bar ari^»  and  ftescribes  himself  as 
*'  a  bardeoed  and  shameless  tea^rioker,  wba 
has  dor  twenty  years  dihited  his  meals  with 
oply  the  infiisiop  of  this  fasdnatiag  plant) 
whose  fettle  has  scarcdy  time  to  cool ;  who 
with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  tea  solaces 
the  midaightf  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  mora* 
ing."  Mir  Hanwi^  wrote  an  angry  answer 
to  his  playful  animadversioiks  in  ^^  the  Ga- 
aetteer ""  of  Mji^  S6»  1756 ;  and  Johnson,  after 
a  full  and  ddiberate  pause,  made  A  Reply  to 
it ;  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
li£e,  wh^Q  he  condescended  to  oppose  any  thing* 
that  wa3  writtM  against  him.  Of  the  bene- 
vcd^t  Mr  Hanway  be  saidj  ''  I  still  esteem* 
as  cme  who  has  the  ^&it  ^  meamng 


•  Mr  Jenyna  never  forgave  the  snibor  of  the  Review. 
After  he  had  8U{^r68sed  his  resentment  during  Johnson's 
life,  he  gave  it  vent  in  a  petulant  and  illiberal  mock 
epitaph,  unworthy  of  his  understaading  and  his  heart. 
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well,  and  still  bdiiere  bim  to  be  a  man  whose 
failings  truy  be  justly  pardoned  for  his. virtues'^  ^ 

T%i8  yetcr,  he  gave  an  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's"  Christian  Morals/'  with  the  Li^ 
of  the  Author,  which  is  one  of  his  beiBt  biogra- 
phical performances.  He  wrote  ajso  a  D&U- 
cation  to  the  Earlof  Rochford,  stdA  a  Prtface  U^ 
Payne's  **  Essay  on  the  Game  of  Drauj^its^'' 
and  accepted  the  humble* reward  of  a' guinea 
from  Dodsley,  for  writing  the  Preliminary 
Discourse;  to  «  The  London  Chronide;"  a& 
evening  newspaper,  and,  even  in  so  slight  a 
perform^ce,  exhibited  peculiar  excellence. 

The  English  Dictionary  being  designed  for 
tiie  use  of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criti-- 
cism  or  elegance  of  style,  he,  this  year,  pub- 
lished an  Abstract  of  the  folio  edition,  in  S  vol. 
8vo,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wl^o  know  not  any 
other  use  of  a  dictionary  than  <lmt  of  adjust* 
ing  orthography,  and  explaining  terms  of  sci* 
ence,  or  words  of  infrequent  occurrence,  or 
remote  derivatioA*    In  tbe  Abridjgement  of  the 

♦  Literary  Magazine,  vol.  ii,  p.  253. 
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Dieihnary,  he  retamed  the  Gram$nar  of  the 
English  Tongue.      »^i 

This  year,  he  resumed  the  scheme  of  givipg 
a  new  edition  of  I9iakesp!eai:e»  which  had 
formerly  miscarried,  and  issued  Proposals  of 
considerable  length.  The  booksellers  readily 
agreed  to  his  terms,  and  his  friends  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  subscriptions,  as  a  re- 
source for  the  supplite  of  the  day ;  which,  as 
he  confessed,  was  the  inciting  motive  to  the 
undertaking.  Such  was  his  fancied  activity, 
tiiat  he  promised  his  work  should  be  published 
before  Christmas  1757,  though  it  was  nine 
years  before  it  saw  the  light. 

The  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  this  year 
having  brought  the  present  writer  to  the  com- 
mencemement  of  Bishop  Percys  acquaintance 
with  Johnson,  through  his  intimacy  with  Dr 
Grainger,  *  a .  familiar  visitant  ia  Gougiu 
square,  he  witt  be  pardoned  for  pausing  to  re- 


*  See  the  Life  of  Grainger,  «'  Workf  of  the  British 
Poets/'  voL  X.  p.  891.  An  enlarged  account  d  the 
aotfaor  of  <<  the  Sugaiocane/'  has  beetf  drawn  up  by  the 


fleet  on  tba  Inendsbip  of  the  v«iiemble  {Nrdate^ 
whose  recoUectio&s  concmiiiig  hun  ocMaion* 
ally  embelUBh  tbeae  pages^  and  who  bunself 
low  aeeilr  the  pen,  of  an  aSectioBate  biopa* 
{dier  to  commemorate  his  dirtingi^ished  talents 
and  virtues.  * 

'  At  a  Sttldequent  periods  when  Sishop 
Percy  lived  much  at  North)imb^landJiottse« 
and  his  accjuaintance  with  Johns<m  had  been 


present  writer^  for  a  separate  edition  of  his  works^  ia 
^  v^  %pQf  imdcrtakeo  at  ibo  siiggetlumy  and  aogmfial- 
^d  by  the  a3Bistance  of  Bishop  Percy. 

*  The  following  obituary  notice,  Ae  fUthftd  tribute 
«f  afiedioa^  veseratio^ife  sad  giatitiide«  imperfeot  though 
it  bci  may  not  improperly  occupy  a  little  space  in  a  nar- 
rative  tliat  owes  its  best  recommendation  to  his  annota^ 
tkMk  Hit  ezceHenciti  and  mtues  dtsemt  a  amn  mufk 
eubgy  than  tbia  brief  memorial  can  bestow* 

'  SJed  ab  Dromore-kouse,  on  the  seA  of  September^ 
lail,  9gad  92,  tbe  Rfghl  Reiwead  Or  TuoiiAs  Fiwct^ 
lord  bishop  of  Dromore,  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti« 
quaries,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  well 
known^  fi>r  more  than  half  a  century,  by  various  learned 
and  ingenious  poUications,  and  distingunhad  by  tbe 
most  mthe  and  exemplary  public  and  primte  virtaeik 
hi  kiw  Iteialura  has  lost  one  of  its  bri^aeit  oinameats 


impronsd  iiifo  an  iatklate  and  coippaftion* 
aUe  ifmriliarity^  we  6mA  tht  dignified  Hiigtiflh. 
moralist  appredatingibe  mbrit  Hff  tiie  leturoed 


i^id  wirau^  patpobs*  His  atdour  of  jg^mm^  bfa.fia^ 
dtHiM  IMo^  bit  aasUuily  <if  reMvolit  fnd  kis  iIhIS^ 
tagldlile  neiil  la  iu  ciiiiae»  w«ro  0^idi  m  were  pwgoiiod 
by  the  dis^ogoiffa^  feW^  and  which  wil  &r  ever  ren-* 
4er  Ui  nauie  deiup  to  keniiiig  and  tcfenee.  He  wae 
the  ietii«eie  frie4Mi  ef  Snutrons,  JeHnaoir,  Geui^ 
sMiTtt,  eoil  GKAureBU^  and  the  bat  of  the  illuttrioui  ^ 
afesociotkifi  of  men  of  letters  who  flourkhed  at  the  com* 
meacomeill  of  die  pNsent  reigB.  He  was  hean  at  Bridlg^ 
Berths  in  Sbropahiiie,  of  a  familjr  descedded  from  the 
BoUe  honK  of  Northumberland^  *  educated  at  Newport 
■ehooli  aad  cheasn,  at  the  age  of  17>  with  great  qh 
IMnibaA)B,  «e  an  exhihltioB  ill  ChrMt  €hereh  College^ 
Oxford.  He  took  orders,  and  assisted,  for  some  titnei 
a  def^Tman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth.  Iq 
1166,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  end  wtMi  firesented 
to  the  reotoTy  ^f  £astoii*Madui^  ia  Necthemptonshhei 
k  tlie  gift  of  his  CoUcge,  which  he  held  widi  the  rectoiy 
of  WiBqre»  m  the  same  oouaty,  given  fawi  aftarwardrby 
dife  Sarlof  Susaei.  About  the  same  tiase,  he  married 
Miss  Ame  Goodrieh^  a  youag  la4y  of  great  m^t  aad 
iKanty,  tqpoa  whom  he  wrote  die  aongt  be^ning,  <  O 
Nsney  wilt  dioa  go  wfth  me/  In  1761,  be  began  his 
•  literary  eareer,  and  publwhed/^  Hau  SJou  Chouan/  a 
ftraasla^on  fion  di^  Chinese;  nAieh  was  followed,  m 

See  NaisVe  Worcestershire,  VoL  ii,  p.  31S. 
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and  elegantly  accomplished  English  antiquary^ 
with  a  wannth  of  affection,  and  an  enargy  of 
approbation  very  dWcult  to  deserve. 


l762/by  a  coDeetion  of  '  Chinese  MisceDanies  ;*  and, 
m  1^6Sf  by  « Five  pieces  of  Runic  Poetiy/  transkled 
horn  the  Ishmdic  Uaagonge,  In  1764^  he  published  a 
new  Terrien  ^the  '  Song  of  Solomon/  with  a  commen** 
tary  and  aimotations.  The  year  f^wing,  he  puUiAed 
the  '  Reliques  of  Ancient  EngUsh  Poetry/  a  work  which 
tonstitutes  ail  era  in  the  history  d  English  literature  in 
die  ISth  century.  The  -same  year,  he  pid>Iished  '  A 
Key  to  the  New  Testament,'  a  condse  manual  for  atu- 
dents  of  sacred  literature^  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
uniTcrsities,  and  often  reprinted.  After  the  publication 
ef  <  The  Reliques,'  which  he  dcidicaled  to  the  noble 
heiress  of  his  illustrious  fimiily,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  reside  occasionally  with 
Urn  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  In  1769,  he  pid>lished  a 
'  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy/  In 
1770,  he  conducted  the  '  Northumberland  Household 
Book '  through  the  press.  The  same  year^  he  puUidied 
'  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth,'  and  a  transbuton  of  Mal- 
let's <  Northern  Antiquities,'  with  notes.  In  1769,  he 
was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty;  In 
1778,  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle ;  and,  in  1782, 
to  the  bishopric  of  Dromore ;  wh^re,  during  the  ranaia- 
der  of  his  life,  from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  he  constant^  re-- 
sided ;  promoting  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
with  unremitting  attention,  and  superintending  the  sa« 
cred  and  civil  interests  of  the  diocese  with  Tigilanoe  and 
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*  *<  Fetcj  is  a  man^''  he  saya  to  Mr  Boswell^ 
^<  whom  I  never  jknew  to  offend  anj  one.  He 
b  a  man  very  willing  to  leam^  and  very  able 
to  teach ;  a  man  out  of  whose  company  I  never 


wudaity ;  reveted  and  beloved  fiur  his  pie^f  Vbeanikf^ 
beiie?oleiioe>  and  hoqpitaliQr,  by  persons  of  ereiy  rank 
•land  religious  denomination*  The  episcopal  palace,  which 
none  of  his  predeoessors  had  iidiabited  before^  and  the  de* 
mesne,  fimnerlj  rode  «ad  unciiltivatedy  owe  the  ma^pi- 
ficenoe  and  picturesque  beauty  which  they  possess  to  the 
elegance  of  his  taste.  His  publications  subsequent  to 
that  period  wer^  '*  A  sermon  preached  befiwe  the  So* 
ciety  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland^* 
in  1790;  an  edition  of  '  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  with  some  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings '  *  in 
IBOl ;  and  an  ediftbn  of  <  Surrey's  Poems,  with  a  series 
of  compositions  in  Blank  yerse,  to  the. time  of  Milton/ 
in  1806,  of  which  almost  the  wlude  impressicto  was  de* 
stroyed  by  an  accident^  fire.  He  printed,  at  wi  early 
period,  a  Tohnae  of  the  « Works  of  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  notes  on  the  Rehearsal,'  which  has 
not  bemi  ^oUished ;  and  translated  *  Ovid's  Heroic 
Epistles,'  of  which  a  specimen  is  printed  in  Grainger^ 
Tibullus.  The  materials  of  a  new  volume  of  <  The 
Beliques '  have  been,  for  fome  thne,  prepared  fer  publi- 
cation.   His  extensire  library,  which  he  continued  to 

*  Some  di^Miraging  pofuges  in  tlis  Life  were  Interfed  hj  another 
hand,  wiJUiottt*hia  knowledse  an4  spprobstion. 
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gowMiiolit  htvk^  kurtiad  BOBaethhig.  It*ig 
viire  tbat  be  rexes  mt  sooietines^  b«t  I  am 
nfrAid  kit  bf  iMkhigi  me  Itet  nj  oim  igno. 
ranoe.  So  HMeb  extemudu  of  mind,  and  ■# 
much  minute  accuracy  of  enquiry,  if  you  sur- 
mj  your  w)ible  ditefo  of  aoqvaistaBcet.yvtt 
will  find  so  scai'ce,  ff  you  find  it  At  all,  tli« 
you  wiU,  vi^^  Percy  by  compariMO.  Lord 
HaUes  Is  somewbat  like  blifi,  but  heti  Hriles 
does  not  pefhaps  go  beyond  him  in  research, 
OTd  Ido  Mt  knOTr  thai  ha  aquab  bin  ki  al^ 
gance,    Percy's  attention  to  poetry  basT  give* 


ati^tti6titf  n  rich  }6  'ciBttfcifl  ohd  OM  Btt|^Mh  Hfeioitfi'^ 
histoty^  floid  parity •  xh^  fnithc0cti|!^  ^iMfttioiUi  itfB  n^ 
meratjA,  mimmy  of*  thd  books  acre  ^arklfcod  by  hit  ma* 
gimd  itcftos.  t^deriAe  Iom  oF  tight,  of  iHiidi  btt  iH» 
j^addaHy  ifepi'lt^  sOfh^  ycfan  hcktt  bte  AMCbj'  he  tfM^ 
dify  finihitaRf^a  msli^AyHitsi  CTeenuniess/  aeBve  beMf* 
Vdimrde,  onff  'lit>eM  em^AsitJf ;  aiid  te  hh  ]a«l  |>aiaM 
llhcnfif,  {i^hutrid}  h6  ffiftt^^yed  ^6^  fortittfd^  aMi 
strength  cff  'Mhid,  MicA  (Mt^eAco  Mid  fekignMMf  to 
Ihe  DitfAe  Vn^  Md  «:i^i^i9sed  rach  lteafMi>1t  flMkAsI^ 
tteai  ibt' fRtf  gdodnearaiidTiiercjfllievhs  to  Mm^firiiig 
the  course  of  a  long  and  happy  life,  as  were  truly  in- 
f9^m90i  and  worthy  •t  that  pore  christian  ^irit  ii^  him 
80  emineBtly  contykiMNMi  Havai^  siNrvived  hi»  aapJiaVf 
Dr  Percy,  of  St  John's  CoUege,  Oxford,  he  was  the  last 


KTice  and  spleftdoor  to  1m  stadies  oi  MtifuW 
ij.    A  mere  Mtiquarian  ii  a  nigged  beiiif  .*" « 

Thk  yeio*,  the  Ify^lMie  olub  was  dbsdt^d. 
Hie  deiM^  of  some,  idid  ibe  diq>et«ioii  or  lie- 
eessBTf  Avooilioiift  of  others,  left  the  founder 
<»f  fteiP^ietywithtifewerWiMfc^ 
tiian'  were  aMe  to  Mpport  it  ^9^  anioiatittg 
^oaterMtioii. 

About  this  period^  iie  was  ofi^ed  liy  Mr 
LangtoD,  tlie  ftfOiar  of  his  imich  hakyv^  f^ 
afiviagof  canUkrafafe Tatiie i» liwatwhiM, 
tf  he  wmM  eiq^ager  in  a  profmion  iii  wUeh 
thebeitfaealtlea'of  ttanaiay  boieaiiAoj^ta 
the  bert  piaiposa.  Bait  he  Iteclioed,  Ajom  oou* 
soientious  mefcire&  this  4ii6de  ctf  pfovi^bak 
<'Il»Kmiiot»''«aUhe,  "^  the  Mfidsitw  f or  thp 


aisle  ifeMeodsat  of  tte  timcot  tioailf  of  Vmcf.  tU 
had  ^  affictioD  to  fumve  M cs  P^rey  abeu^  ^ve  jFeam 
Two  daughters  suryive  him :  the  eldest  is  married  to  Am- 
^mme  Isied,  Esqt  of  Sctoti,  in  Kotdismptonshire ;  sml 
the  youngest  lo  th^  ^ooyirrfJe  ^md  retefend  Pktm 
Meade,  archdeacon  of  Dromore. 

•  BosvrelPs  Life,  &k^  VoL  i,  p.  f98. 
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clerical  office ;  aad  I  cannot  u  mj  comdtace 
shear  that  flock  whidi  I  am  imaMe  to  feed.^ 
tie  was  persuaded  that  Us  temper  and  hftbits 
TeD4ered  Um  unfit  for  the  assiduiMs  and  fiuiit« 
liar  instruction  of  ^^.  a  great  number  ^  poor 
ignwattt  persons,  who»  in  reli^^ouB  matt»s» 
had,  perh^,  ereiy  ikAtig  to  le^m.'**  On 
this  subject,  he  has  dilated  in  the  Adveniurerp 
No.  120,  with  his  iisilal  ability. 

lu.theyear  1757,  besides  the  contributkmS, 
above  tnenftipaed,  to  thet'*'  literary  Maganneii^ 
which,  After ;he)  ceased  to  write  in  iC^gcnduitll^ 
^ediped,  and  in^JnlyXir38jeaqttM4»:  he  wrote 
4he)P^ace  to  •*  A^aw  Didkmaffy  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  &cc.  by  Mr  Roll  f  wMch^dis*- 
filays  a  deal*  and  cdmpreheasisre  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  though,  as  he  told  Mr  Boswell» 
he  never  saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the 
book.  *'  The  booksellers,'*  said  he,  "  wanted 
a  Preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com^- 
merce.    I  knew  Tory  well  what  such  a-Dic-^ 

•  HawkiBg*g  I^fe,  Stc.  p.  365. 
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ti/K^ary  should  be ;  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  ac« 
cordiiigljr.''  *  His  atteBtkm  had  been  directed 
to  th^  branch  of  knowledge^  by  bavii^  'him- 
self engaged,  about  this  time/  in  a  (kmmercicU 
DidiQuanf,  uuder  the  auspices  of  Mr  Hamil- 
ton,  the  printer.  After  sevaral  sheets  were 
printed  off,  for  which  he  was  paid  his  price, 
he  relinquished  the  undertaking ;  probably 
on  finding  himself  anticipated  by  Af r  Rolt, 
whose  meagre  compilation  owes  its.  chfef  re- 
commendation to  his  preliminary  discourse. 

He  also  wrote,  this  year,  for  Mr  Newbery, 
the  Dedkatiim,  to  the  Lards  SprntuM  and  Tem- 
per al,  and  Commons f  in  ParliametU  assembled^ 
of  ^'  The  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  harmonized,  ex« 
pli^ed,  end  illustrated,  &c.  By  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen,  &c.  ;'*  which  Afr  Boswdl  has  refect- 
ed without  due  consida*ation ;  thmigh  it  was 
copied  into  the  "  Literary  Magazine,**  while 
he  wa3  the  editor  of  that  publication;  and 

*  Mr  Bomrdl  has  misplaoed  this  puUicatwa  is»fim  tba 
•  year  1761-  • 
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^I^Milo  «he  tuM^  pra^tf 8  he  has  givta  ^  Us 
-MeettMfCe  in  tihb  species  ^  emniKMitiofi.  * 

fi^lHT^ided^  Ail  few,  a  pait  ^  Ms  ^8ft«lto- 
-ipMi%  '*«  to  prove  4h&t  he  was  in  earnest,*' 

*  The  Dedkaium  n  as  evidently  the  producdon  of 
Jolin^on,  as  any  Whii^h  have  been  ascribeQ  to  liinf  {rom 
HsltenaA  evideace.  Mr  BonreH,  kowaw,  auoMsOtm 
.  Ihathe  wrote  it>  because  ^  he  was  no  croaker^  bo  de- 
claimer  against  the  times  ;*^  an  assertion  which  is  contra- 
Wct^by  the  teii6r  trf  seaie  iff  Ids  writings  before  tlie 
presaiu  sajga,  sad  am  kf  <iait  of  Ihe  capuraatiaas 
recorded  by  his  biographer.  In  a  copy  of  the  «  Evaa* 
)^fical  History/'  in  the  possession  of  die  present  writer^ 
AlibeWliiiriiipiaanttcriyt  -aDte^^iiMdi  *»tiaasM<b<J,  m 
-It  ^certains  the  real  author  of  the  work^  and  establishes 
Johnson^s  claim  to  the  Dedication* 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  LindMy^  itpon  b^ing  asked 
-i^Ht  wa84>Mii6#iytti  to^PO«pB|ifg*^fle  lltrric* 

.  lM7«ae,17ei. 
ii-i«*'«M  a-  stt  Df  «*'ne4^rtegdfieiil  Hlgtdry,'*  (in  tNols.) 
>Ba^ar»jfaf^(arp«cl^.  This  totur  mm  biased  iiaajitliil  |y 
me  alone ;  but  the  bookseller,  (at  whote  request  I  wrote  it,)  had 
moAi^iomimmmeit^^  aafHi«.Hr'J<SdMai,lMMetfsiiaitei» 
t94i4om  it  with  a  Dedication,  to  persons  with  whom  I  aeTir  had 
(hehcmoui^df  any  CDrrestMnSeAce.^ 

!  f  Jify  liiHi|y»  -iHw^e  Hmt^i  am,  me  a  few  copise  of  ♦  aiw  tate 
page,  of  which  this,  on  the  reverse,  is  one,  agreeable  to  what  he 
wrote  me  above.  C.  0»* 

In  "fte  vM  tMeipage,  lonrLtMiAY  la  stibsfitated 
in  place  of  t)^  Sodiaxr^F  GKNTLSMXir,  andllhe  whole  * 
de^catedi  as  above,  by  JHfOTHBa  Haitd. 
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ld*«M  f»  Ae  TKrod^  after  the  ttttftrttthatot 
expedition  to  Rochefort,  which  was  deltvitfift 
Y/f  0M  of  Ms^fHfltMli «t  apshlio  atcMiaf.  It 
ift  yHtaM  ki  the  ^<  GenthnMMi'ft  AlagiMiiM'' 
ftnr  Otileber  l^/  atiid  bears  tke  iriunraittMfik 
tii  auttlcs  «f  liis  oonpofiltieti. 

Ifii!  ^ttt«nu7  «ngagieiiieiitiy  «4iNitv«r  ttey 
ii<^i^  «ii^fMiaed  fotit  Uttte  of  <  iis  tbiiM.  In 
flw  iiiVMhriti  of  eiMVtfiGte,  the  MMMft  «f  the^ 
|W«Mkt'  Amgei*,  he4Mbi|»ittd  faltaMtr,  Afr 
Moi^y  tcJOs  «ft»  '•*  to  iikMaoeey  and  hi*  wan- 
dering reveries,  vacua  ,mala  4omtiit  vimMk 
U^  '■■  toeki  in(»  excitfae ;  roie  about  two ;  and 
tlf^ireMliredAb  visits  of  Mslkitiidft.  Anthon* 
iMg  iiiM  ibiifotCMb  tii«it«i  on  4itna  aa  their 
Kraifile,  akd  !«  ^ti«w  rM|rocne»'ih  lie  ifliair  ef 
cMif^Mi.  HistaoiisewasmKl'vvtoaattCoei* 
iiaa'  Of  vhdlerst-^lbtir  or  ftro  hi'  the  eveaiaf . 
DttnogflMf 'whole  tii<iehe  ^Ksided  at  Us  tea» 
U9i^i!*P  •  lb  ilBs  practice  he' ivisiMraj»iB« 
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olined,  and  in  part  of  his  life,  almost  compel- 
led hy  morbid  meludiol^i  and  weariness  of 
mind. 

Id  the.begtmiiiig  ot  ^  year  nss,  the  ba- 
lance of  the  account  <^  his  Diciionwy  being 
against  him^  and  the  subscriptions  taken  in 
for  his  Shaketpeare  not  very  sucoesfi^U .  he 
fornxd  it  Qecessary  to  retreaM^h  his  expoce^ 
'  wd  le«re  off  hoase-kecf  ing.  Aciiiprdingly,  ht 
gave' lip  his  house  in  Goi^^square,  and  took 
bombers  in  Gray's  In||;  and  Miss  WilHams 
went  into  lodgings  in  a  hoarding  school  in  the- 
nieighboui^ood.        . 

i  :  After  an  interval  Qf  fottr  years,,  spent  in  a 
pexpetui^  stmgi^With  diffieuUaes,.  and  in£ra- 
fW^i^d'hjr^gubr  ^esfer^^^^f  indn^bry,  he 
agaift 'resumed  the  ^eiB^oyment  of  a  periodical 
essayifftjnand  «ngHgeid#  f(»*  immediate,  subsist- 
encfe  Ja  ^:,'weeklj  .new^per,  catted  /*  The 
Univi^rB^-Chfomclejc-^F  :5(reekly!  Ga^^tte,*"  set 
up;by/Mr;;N*irb!^o,d»i»an  of  a  projectii^ 
head,  good  taste^  and  great  industry.  To 
this  paper^  whidi.  o^e  out'  every  Saturdaj^. 
2  h 
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he  furnished  a  series  of  essays^  under  the  title 
7%e  Idler,  which  was  continued  regularly  for 
two  years.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
Saturday,  April  15, 1758,  and  the  last  is  dated, 
April  6,  1760.  Of  108,  the  total  number  of 
« essays,  Nos.  39,  OS,  an^  96,  were  contributed 
by  Mr  Warton;  No.  67,  by  Mr  Langton; 
Nos.  76,  79,  and  8S,  by  ^r  Joshua  Reynol4s ; 
the  concluding  words  of  No.  82,  /'  and  pol-* 
lute  his  canvas  with  deformity,'^  being  added 
by  Johnson  ;  and  Nos.  9,  15,  43,  54,  59,  and 
98,  by  unknown  correspoiMlents.  On  the  re* 
publicjUion  of  the  essays  in  volumes,  he  omitted 
No.  22.  of  the  ordinal  edition,  tod  substituted 
what  now  stands  under  that  [head.  He  like- 
wise added  to  the  second  volume,  ImEismf 
an  Epitaphs,  and  Dissertation  on  the  Epiiaphi 
of  Pope.  A  short  Essay  on  the  Brauenf  of  the 
Engfish  common  soldiers,  appended  to  some 
editions,  was  not  inserted  by  John^n  in  the 
early  editions^  His  remuneration,  it  is  said, 
was  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  '^  Chronicle  f 
but  it  appears  from  an  Advertisenml,  Jan.  5, 
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♦ 
1759^  written  by  Johmmif  »  or4ar  %q  $u|^ 

presi  tte  practioe  of  tnmifimitig  <'  eajnjrs..  ftr 

wliiek  a  verjr  |«i^  j^ice  is  paid,''  kit^  ot^ 

9ilUicatk»i3»  without  aiK^QOwlac^cttt^  ^tMrt; 

be  bad  Us  piiee  |i»r  tk»  «»npmtio^  of  tbe 

I^Be^f  9M  a  iq^ajbocOMem*  ^^ 

The  /clfer^,  adapted  *o  a  UmM^A  q^ace  it 

a  aawfl^pw»  aro.  in  gcnend  tittle  more  Ihwi 

'half  the  length  of  the  %awMsm  printed 

8ui|^;  Und  aro  sddom  Mcon^amad  Iqr  a 

im^tta,  the  usual  ornament  of  a   pcdodioid 

popar.    Mr  BoawdH  Min  ii8»  )lhat  tb^  wave 

BomatimM .  written   tm  bait^f  aa   m|  ordi- 

narjr  letter  imd  witbont  *ny  {yrovisioa  of 

iMterials.    ^  Mr  Langtos^  bo  valatei^  '^  re- 

men^btrfl  J<Anaon»  wben  on  a  yirit  at  Ox* 

Ibrd,  asking  him  one  evenings  how  long  it  w«f 

lOl  the  post  went  o«t?  and.  on  being  toidl 

about,  half  w  bonr,  he  es:claimed»  'tiben  we 

fbaU  do  Tory  weB  !*    He^  upon  tJm,  iMtaatr 

}y  sat  down.  »d  finidied  an  JnUet,  wbidi  it 

waa  nee assary  sbooM  be  in  London  Ibo  mext 

day.    Mr  JLiangton  baying  signi&ed.a  wish  to 

read  it ;  <  Sir,'  said  he.  <  you  shall  not  do  more 


tban  I  haTe  done  myself.'    He  ^n  fgUed  itt 
upf  and  seat  its  g&!^  ^ 

The  likr^  m  tht  aismn^  e|pMWQ4e«  ran 
igmeu^  is  less  solem  aa4  aMsteqi^  4m  tibet 
jfaffafrfer,  Tbe  Anroctfr  of  bu  Idky,  mummqd 
ia  the  first  nmnheFj  ia  ^eser^eA  wUk  Uiuki 
viatiag  coaaisteneyt  and  deUeate  ixwif.  Jn 
that  i^aractert  he  describes  the  mUecies  of 
idleaess,  with  the  lively  sensatiAPS  qC  oae  wha 
has  Mi  tketOf  and  exhibits  admirable  iiiataA» 
ces  oC  grave  humoury  of  which  he  had  aa  un- 
comiiuHi  share.  The  aim.  of  the  Idler  is  to 
cenvegr  Instvoctiaa  by  the  iaventioa  of  plea9^ 
11^  fictions^  and  the  representation  of  hmno* 
rons  chanot^rs ;  but  be  occasionallj  mingles 
the  dacisiona  of  criticism  with  the  delineations 
af  &ncy.  He  stiU  oontianea  his  'obsenratioas 
on  life  and  ^aaners^  and  emj^ys  tbe  powers 
of  rtesoa  and  eloquence  in  inculcating  nu>ra«> 
Stgr  and  pie^ ;  but  he  seldom  diaph^  pro- 
tolditgr  of  4uNf^ ;  and  often  descends 
Uk  OMMMMI  ctwmvenfiesk  mid  the.  tqpics  of 

^  BoiwdFs  liSi^  &c  vol  h  p«  ^392. 
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the  dajr.  The  Idler  is  evidently  tiie  work 
of  the  same  mind  that  produced  the  Resmbler  i 
but  it  is  written  with  abated  rigour  of  thought 
and  expriession,  and  greater  ease  and  facility 
of  language.  In  the  /<J&r,  ^  hw  exhibited 
his  talehts  for  diy  and  sarcastic  humour  to 
the  greatest  extent ;  the  sketches  of  character, 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  work»  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Rambterx  and  it 
displays  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  fami- 
liar life.  Among  the  grave  papers,  which 
shew  more  intense  thinking  and  labour  of 
language,  may  be  enumerated,  Nos.  14,  S4, 
41,  43,  51,  53,  58,  and  89.  Among  the 
papers  of  which  vivacity  and  delicate  irony 
are  the  prominent  features,  may  be  reckoned, 
Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  16,  19,  81,  and  Sd*  The 
character  of  Scher^  No.  SI,  intended  as  a  por- 
trait of  himself,  is  entitled  to  particular  no- 
tice. The  prominent  features  are  faitibfully 
pourtrayed,  and  easily  recognisable.  No  matt 
was  ever  more  sensible  of  his  own  weaknesses. 
^^  Sober  b  a  man  of  sU*ong  desires,  and 
ipiick  imagination,   so  exactly  balanced  by 
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the  love  4d  timie,  tfaAt  'they  can  fcldom  stimu- 
late ^im  to  any  diflkolt  mulertaking ;  they 
have,  however^  so  much  power,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  him  to  be  quite  at  rest ;  and 
though  tbe^  do  not  make  him  sufficiently  use- 
Ail  <ie  othMSt  they  make  hkn  at  least  weary  of 
himttelf 

^  Mr  Sobeir's  chief  pleasure  is  conv^sation ; 
there  b  no  end  of  his  talk,  or  his  Bttentiott ; 
to  speak  or  to  hear  is  equally  pleasing ;  for 
he  still  fancks  that  he  is  teaching  or  beaming 
•something^,  and  is  firee,  for  the  time,  fr<mi  his 
ewii  reproaches..  .  / 

'  *'  But  there  is  one  time  at*night  when  he 
must  go  home,  that ^ his  friends  may  sleep; 
and  another  time-  in  the  mcmiing,  when  all 
the  worid  agrees  to  shut  out  interruption. 
These  are  the  moments  of  which  poor  Sober 
trembles  at  the  thought.  But  tiie  misery  of 
these  tiresome  interrals  he  has  many  means 
of  alleTiating.  *  He  hto  a  small  fbmace  which 
he  employs  in  distillation,  and  which  has  long 
been  the  Solace  of  his  life.  He  draws  oils, 
.end  waters,  and  essences,  and  spirits,  whkh 
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was  utrritten ;  and  had  never  since  read  it  over« 
It  was  pubHslied  in  March  or  April  1*769,  in 
I  2  vols.  12mO|  for  Messrs  Strahan,  Johnston, 
and  Dodsley,  who  gave  him  One  hundred 
pounds  for  the  copy,  and  Twenty-five  pounds 
more  when  it  came  to  a  second  edition. 

The  popularity  of  his  oriental  tales  in  the 
kanibkr,  probably  induced  him  to  \ind^rtake 
a  work  of  fiction,  on  a  lai^r  scale,  in  which 
the  grave  lessons  of  preemptive  wisdom^ 
and  the  impressive  reflections  on  human  life 
and  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  might 
be  enlivened,  and  rendered  more  alluring^  by 
a  full  display  of  the  most  splendid,  distinct,,and 
luxuriant  imagery*  and  the'  most  captivating 
harmony  of  language.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  laid  in  a  country  that  he  had  contemplated 
before  in  his  translation  of  JLobo^s  Voyage; 
and  Bassda  Chrutas,  the  general  of  Sultan 
Se^pied,  mentioned  in  that  narrative,  probaUy 
suggested  the  name  of  the  hero.  Notwith- 
standing the  deficiency  of  incident  and  charac- 
ter in  the  story,  curiosity  is  invited  forward 
by  the  discussion  of  interesting  questions ;  and 
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expectation  gratified  throughout,  by  pictures 
of  life,  diirkeued  hj  his  constitut^Qsal  mdan- 
cbc^y,  and  pnrfbund '  moral  reflections,  forci- 
ably  recommended  by  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
description,  and  elegance  and  harmony  of  dic- 
tion. The  i^plause  given  by  the  world  to  the 
Historjf  4^Jl€Meias,  has  been  such  as  must  sa- 
tisfy an  fuithor '  tbe.  most  avaricious  of  fame. 
It  has^been  translated  into  Tarioas  mpdem  Ian* 
guage9,  and  received  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
«AcciNrding  to  ^  John  Hawkins,  the  tale 
of  lUfssel^i  was  left  incomplete  by  Johnson, 
in  order  to  adnut  of  a  continuation ;  and  that 
he  had,  in  fact,  meditated  a  second  part,  iQ 
which  he  meant  to  many  Ins  haro^  and  place 
him  in  a  state  of  permanent  felicity.*  For 
such  a  continuation  of  a  tale,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly both  elegant  and  sublime,  Johnson 
was  in  some  measure  disqulHified,  by  his  esti- 
mate of  human  life,  as  a  state  of  esostence 
in  which  all  our  enjoyments  are  fugacious, 
and  permanent  happiness  unattainable.    The 

*  HMrkiitf^lJfr,*«.p.Ml. 
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deaigfi  bf.  exIiiMtiii^  a  cMtrast  to  the  jpitfbMe 
of  Uie  erfls  fttteiMlatit  on  Imttiatti^^  has  tkem 
exMUted  witli  mudi'^  felieity'  of  {iet4lMAaiiee» 
hi  a  cotttiniiatfoh  of  BasHlas,  imdd^  ttie  U^ 
of*'  DimilMs,''  by  Miss  S.  Conidk  lUii|^t»» 
priitt^  iti  tho  year  17901  .  .      « 

t?faile  ive  tras  employ^  in  wtftkig  the 
laitr^  tmd  proceeAiii]^,  though  shmfy,- inhis 
licBtioii  of  Sfiakespictre,  he  liraitd  Bme,  ilAn 
jeBSt,  to  translBte  ibr  Mrs  Lemio^'s  AeigiiA 
t^ioh 'of  Hmmofs <Jreek  Theatrfei'  *  iS  !©£?- 
^&tiiti(m  on  the  Gre^  €ome^,  and  tht  Ge^erdi 
^O&dcksiM  of  the  woi%.  f  '  He  WM)M  lilMii  ibr 

De^criptaon  jof  Lc^um/'  and  other  elegant  and  datsica} 
compositions. 

.:•.     •     .\  .      .       ..;'.)..  .J..     ..        •'    ■;    :! 

f  To  ihe  third  volume  of  |his  work,  the  following  ad* 
vertiscmeni '  is   prefixed!  '    ^'  In  this  vbliUne,'  the  Disv 

ak^  ^  tffM«^dj^]^.  th^  ceUbnuA  aolhor  al[  Jthe 
Rambler.  The  comedy  of  the  Birds,  and  that  of  Peace, 
by  tryott^g  gUiA&M^    1%^  ebmedy  of  Ae  frogs,  by 

Discourse  upon  the  Cyclops^  by  John  Burryau,  Es^ 
The  Cyclops,  by  Dr  Grainger,  author  of  the  translation 
ofTibuMus.*' 


1>k  MflNSbK.  %7l 

Mr  Newbafy,  the  IfOiwbiCtkm  to  a  oofkiclioii 
of  voyages  and  travel^  selected  flrom  Aie  wri- 
ters t)f  iSl  iiiittiR>ii8»4n  twenty  small  pocket 
Totames,  -uoA  ^naMUbed  !iy  liim  under  the  title 
«f  '^The^orldDispby^,"'  #1iicli  contains^ 
in  B^^tkasAtigk^jn^f  a'eniriottfr  andleameff his* 
«6ry  dT'Mvtigttl^,  and  the  Hscovery  of  Attie^ 
lAm^  an^'Aie  islands  of  ilie  "We&t  hOSea. 
'  *^  On  4ke  <*ontrorersy  ari^&ng  ^  amon^  ^ 
^ardilteets  of'Lon^n,  Mneemingtiiecompara* 
ti^  strengdi  of  fbe  eH]pti<»I  and  semidittikr 
<limn  of  arciiesy  in  buUding  Bladkifriars^bri^^ 
iA>linson  engaged  in  it»  in  bdidf  tf  Ids  ftiend 
Mr  ^hffnn^  ^le  g¥  the  cOnipeHton^  and  wrote 
Three  La^tB  hi  ^  The  GMOfittect,'*  in  opposi- 
tion to  l&e  ^llip<aeal  i^de  of  i3ie  ques^n ;  %«rt; 
wl«li0i]t  nngr  iOaimd  notlcttsl  nn^^aft^ 
Myhie,  the  sttoeessfdl  eompetitw^  with  wkom 
he  aftawards  Mved  npam  veiy  agreeable  terms 
of  acquaintance.  jR&  MidSa'^  of  Woolwidi 
.  Academy,  decided  the  question  in  favour  of 
the  elliptfeal  arch ;  and  the  preference  given 
to  the  design  offered  by  Mr  Myhie,  has  been 
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ju$tifi»d  hy  the  degance  ai^  stability  ottk^ 
present  edifice* 

This  jear,  he  it^noFed  jEfom  Gray's  Jjm  to 
cfaamb^^  two  doors  down  the  I|ui^  T^mi{e- 
lane;  **. where  he' lived,"*  says*^  Mnrphjr, 
^^  in  poverty  total  idleness^  ^d  the  pride  of 
Uteratiire.  Magd  stat  nammis  jimbra.  Mr 
Fitzherbert  used;to  say,  that  he  ppid  a  morn- 
ing risit  to  Johnson,  intending,  fr<mi:his 
chambers,  to  send  a  letter  ipto.the  fc^y ;  hn^ 
to  his  great  surprise,  found  ^^  ^uflilipr^by  pro^ 
fession,  without  pen,,  ink,  or  pappr.^  f  rfijat, 
whatevejff  qiaj  haye;  bfaen  hi^  diffipi^ties  at 
this  time,  be  .appy^fM^A  ^  jhfiye^jg^pyerieiic^  no 
di^u^vti^on  of  his  celel^y  •  bgr  |J(ie\al|;eraliic|n 

ifli  tis  ^t^Tfffiiffita^umtmfm^  M* 

told;*  says  ^MF  J54^i.l^»f«^t9^ 
bour  at  thp  cpmer,  ,^^at  durvig  thft  ^mis  h& 
dwelt  ti^ere,  mor€!  cp^uirf^s  w^ere  OMfi^A^^ft^ 
shop  for  Mr  Johnsqn/  tkm  ^W  all. ^tw. inhabit 

♦Eaiay,  &a  p.  9a 
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t^ti^  ,]|^t  together^  dT  bdth  the  Inner  and 
laddie  Tepiple."* 

At  tipis  time,  his  black  servant,  Francis 
SMrber,  having  left  him,  and  entered  on  board 
a.QHin  of  war,  he  kindly  interests  himself  in 
procuring,  bis  release  from  a  state  of  life  which 
be  regarded  with  abhorrence.  «  No  man,** 
lie-  said,  f*  will  be  a  saflor,  who  has  contri- 
vance enough  to  get  himself  into  a' jail;  for 
b^g  in  a  ship  is  being  in  &  jiul,  with  the 
ehance  of  being  drowned."  f;  It  appears  frma 
^pollett's  correqK>nd$nce ^  with  .Mr  Wilkes, 
that  *'  the  great .  Cham  Of  ^literature  was 
^ramble  enough  to  desire  his  assistance  on 
that  occasion.''  Smollett  soUcitod  the  ben^ 
of  Mr  Wilkes's  interest  with  Dr  Hay  and  Mr 
^iot^  conmii^sionars  of  the  Adiwralty.  '^  Our 
Jua^icc^apher,''  says  he, ''  is  in  great  distress-; 
he  says  the  boy  is  a  siddy  lad,  pf  a  ddieate 
frame,  and  particularly  subject  to  a  malady 

«  HawUns's  Uft,  *c  p.  S6d^ 
t  Bosw^IPt  JamiSl  of  Toot  io  tbt  Hsbridt^  p.  ISC. 

s 
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vkich  rdndck^  kiitf  tlifiC  f^  his  IfiuMI^ 
service."  *  Mr  Wilkes,  with  tlu  Atet  peJM 
ISiwnffitjr,  n»de  ^^ioa^Mi  td  bid  Mebd  Dr 
Higr;  and  Frtwcls  trat  dischitr|«4,  tm  hA  VM 
MtBmWell,*  witteui  «*t  wisk  of  Idtf  «ihH 
Md  refWncd  f«  Hii  mm^i  iilhrUit, 

This  yeai^  Iw  Mtttd  Mfcttfe  i«  tBMke!  4 
siKKrt  exMrslott  M  OiCfoi^^  <(f  Hrf&lAi  Ire  fitti 
the  fbUowidg«lulMete»lstk«l  tat>ti«e  iti  Us  a#lh 
W«r*^  cx^NfeaHre  of  tke  ooib]^lte6iic^  of  fueii- 
imi&9fm^  MidilwINdltMniliM  «f  dttMiftiti 
ftblill  agility.  « I  M<re  HWft  ift  Af  g<iWtt«* 
kvsajrs^  «»*MriiiK«I«kBi«lMire.  ttwa^lit 
toy  Unt  i»«aAngi  q«i«e  *eW  and  imAaUoit.  t 
Imre  swirtu  ^rttw^  Whkh  t  ha#  ffi^uMd  fbt 

vUiAiflf  •Hit  At  IHA^lMt  116  kb)  rtftued 
mi.  An*  I  telle  «I&f^  my  bMidft  till  ttet 
iM  \m0,  i%1k  tHh^k  8fteCclL''t 

• 

*  The  life  of  Dr  Soiollett,  ptfixed  to  hn  Bfiaotlla- 
neottf  World,  S  vok  0lro>  AM  «iMiii^  1811,  p.  75. 


la  1760,  at  tW  kiMpietOlts  «aeeiikiB  •€  Iii§ 
fteatbt  Mi^f^  <*  cf  wkotti,*'  ke  Mid»  **  ^ 
aK  «#  tMMh  indfaMd  to  hope  gl*Mt  tUiigs« 
«kftt  fnMt  »r  «B  Ugia  akeadf  to  bdierto 
Iteoit"  *  iM  itafftibipbted  iai  tke  dobtre  nmt^ 
(fiwtnJUMbnM  of  the  aatiMi.  He  wrote  jf« 
dtdf<m  ^  Hk  AmAr*  ftl  Georgt  tlL  km  Ike 
iMnMMN  t9  fie  nrohe  q^  A«mb  £«|gi4iM^  at  H 
poriMl  of  m^tnUAU  Mtiaml  giorf  aiK 
l^tasperi^i  aDd«atl»aiii9nal{wiofoniMb». 

Prisoners.  He  wrote  also,  the  Dedicatiottt 
tm  ifr  B««tli»  ef  hJ^  «  italiM  and  English 
Dicttonarj,"  t»  ^  Maryttit  of  Abmtt  the 
Spanish  Ambassador ;  tmi  «  Mavwm  o£  **  Mr 
Tytlef^  TIMHiMldft  aflrfftff  QlMbft  Hit  SMftit," 
In  the  "Gentleman's  Mi^isine  ^  for  October. 
This  year^  ha  w«  hMimkrai  with  tht  ho- 
mage of  Mt>  Mui^hy,  ftrhd  addf esse4  td  him 
*'  A  I^oetiail  fipisUa,"  in  imitatiflii  af  the  se- 
cond satire  of  Beilesu,  addMssed  to  Meliot. 

*  Kwa  ilHtlJfttlls.  OA  i  p.  mg. 
tt 
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The  author  of  ''  The  Orphan  of  China/  eon^ 
ceiving  himself  to  be  ill  treated  by  the  Rere^ 
rend  Translator  of  Sophocles,  in  his  **  Disser- 
tation on  Tragedy/*  and  calumniated  by  the 
envy  and  detraction  of  bad  writers,  Was  vin* 
dictive  enough  to  publish  tiiis  indignant  ■ 
/*  Epistle,^  to  repel  the  critical  shafts  of  Dr 
Francklin,  and  to  spread  wme  the  credit  of 
sharing  the  abuse  of  his  less  fortunate  contem- 
poraries. ^  In  the  following  couplets,  towards 
the  conclusion,  he  compliments  the  author  of 
the  RanMer  in  a  just  and  d^^t  manner* 


<<  Thou,  thcD,  117  finend,  who  leest  Ae  dsngerous 


In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  life. 
To  the  Aofiian  fount  direct  my  feet ; 
Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  nmsiDgs  meet^ 
Where  waifoles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng. 
Thy  moral  sense^  thy  dignity  of  song  i 

..%Tell,  for  yon  ean,  by  what  unerring  art 
You  wake  to  finer  fedings  every  het;rt ; 
In  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give, 

*And  bid  to  fnturt  tuaiies  thy  Ramblbr  live. 


*  This  epistle,  dated  lancob^Inn,  October  1760,  has  . 
been  reprinted  by  Mr  Muqliy;  with  ceeaMerable  altera* 


/ la  1161,  the  woridreceiyed  notibii^  from 
Im.ptD,  except  sMie  xcornctkms ^ md  inh 
p!Ow$mcniti  Sv  a  pamphlet  written  kj  ]Mr 
Gwjbh,  the  archit«ct,  entitlckl,  ''  Thoughts 
mi  the  G€V)9itat90ii  of  George  III.'' 

,  In  htt  corvcisppfide^Q?.  with  Mr  Biuretti^ 
on  him  revisitiAff  Italy  tldi  year^  he  giyes  hun 
the  foUowing  ajp^ount  of  his  way  of  lijfo.  ''  I 
ha^e  not,  sin^  the  day  of  our  sepfuration,  sof- 

lions  and  additions,  in  the  collection  of  his  works  in  7  vols. 
iyo,  1786.  tn  collecting  his  works,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should  have  taken  iso  much  pains  to  rescue  from 
oblifion  this  ^istley  written  during  the  violence  of  lite- 
rafy  dissension,  and  which  bears  evident  marks  of  an  ex- 
asperated  mind^  The  expulsion  of  the  respectable  names 
of  WtMtt  aftd  Mflson  fron  Ibeir'foirsier  phices,  cantnot 
easily  be  de&pded  upon  aiyr  other  ground  than  caprice 
or  personal  dislike.  Besides  '^  The  Orphan  of  China,** 
hk  first  tragedy,  Mr  Murphy  produced,  ftom  this  time, 
not  less  than  twen^-one  dramatic  pieces,  many  of  which 
are  deservedly  esteemed.  In  1792,  he  presented  the 
English  reader  with  a  faithful,  though  rather  |)araphra8- 
tic  franalflioB  of  tte  Winrks  of  Tacitus,  m  i  vvls.  4Co« 
In  consideration  of  his  age  and  services,  his  Majesty 
conferred  upon  him,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
Utbi,  m  anauai'pension  of  L.SO0*  He  died  June  8|  1805^4 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  As  an  ingenious,  an  ele- 
gant, and  moral  writer,  Mr  Murphy  is  entitled  to  rank 
in  a  superior  class. 


3T8  9tn  UM  o» 

(toed  »  imit  vif  tUpg  cwMiimMfr;    Tbe 

qftdj  Oamge  h  ny  way  cf  ttii.  Ii^  that  i  JisM 
frequfButei  Urn  tfaMv0  okto  fliM  In 
B^mmB,  BiitliMf^gKnMitliltlieivoidj^tQi 
frommjrdelf:  IliaVgMtlmtollMdiMb^ 
•mewnnee ofmj oMi  jiMl^iMiiiif  ]^t Icmi* 
tfarae  to  iatlief  «yi(^»  ilbH  wteft  700  return 
;fou  wfll  find  me  tfiiiUML    Hll  vere  to  Wail 

conveiiM  tluui  by  palaces ;  diovgh  I  am  afnid 
tyiat  J  shoyld  fiod  i^xpec^tlpn,  Ip  l)otl)  pl^ces^ 
MmaUv  liiflannajatfld  <i8(2  li^^  m  boA  njfMi. 
suppiHed  HfiOi  impatience^  mud-  quiUed  adth  re^ 

hctOMQBk'  * 

A*  tkis  period,  QeMmHli,  bf  tlw  teM  ex- 
ertion Qf  £^niv8  ^d  talents  of  tl^e  highest 
iCOPclMr*  WMkr  «¥MP3F  4M94vfiitiga  of  jmiton. 
nA  fortune,  was  ^aihially  emerging  fhxn 
poviertj  np4  oHwcuritjr,  tQ  th«  eiy^^mi^i  of 
#h»  copM»rt8  9r  Hfe,  md  admssi^Mi  |m»  the 
)ie^  societies  of  ^ndon.  After  the  pnhik^ 
lien  of  hit  "  J&oqwy  inio  t^  otiwI  eUi^ 


*  PpBweU>  Life,  &c  vol  i.  p,  99^ 


te  write  Ug  «  Vuw«f  WAdbUr  •M^id- 
^  wkth  ike  afecliDs  cii»<NUMtaa»  bf  Ins  b«c 


IP  Bfr  Nenflatfy,'  the  ImkmHmr,  md^pnkitMA 
kte  iiiliifgriiiiit.  JMUMogii  tlM  uMMy  mii 
tlMn  paM.  the  book  WW  nitt  pttliiishMltillMNiie 
yMTS  e^Rat,  «ke»  U?  fine  peem,  «1Rm'1*i«- 
vdler;' bad  estoUuhMi  hfe  ftiM. 

Whwi  Qnldainilb  fiwt  teafc  ^yiMto  tiMtliiiwi 
in  that  Court,  Biibop  Feicy  iaftnof  tti»  »be 
itae  net-pcrafnlly  aoyiaipted.  iritfi  JebXcm ; 
SMitbpfiratiHiit  be  e»er  retdf«d*om'tliil 
jjHii^iihnri  fniteiv  was  on  MarMit  11«1» 
fflMpB  he  gave  an  invilatiaB  to  bfari  tmimiik 
ofeher  caaiqmay,  aaaajr  of  tbcn  HUmstf  mm^ 
t» •WHJWr ui these  laigagt, 

«Chieef  tbe  oaaipai^  th^n  invitei^*  be- 
lief irtjimta  vnHk  9m  8ieai»Le9UMgN|iher, 


tfM  XU  IMS  09 

wtf  dtttiMd  J;a  C9ll  niKm.liiiii  aadttkehiia 
with  him.-AB.Uie7.WMt^tog«*lm  r<»v 

ner  wwtMMii>ilAKdLwilb:4iie  iliidied  wst^ 
BM8  ctf^^JcAMGtolft  dress;  in&Juul  mi  tt  tteir 
^ite^<^  iMtibSiik  ne9^  wig  motfy  fmtiiBred, 
and  <««M7oihlB9i«lNmt  Jam  so  petfectijr  dkn- 
IttUwd^om  Ua  tm^tr  Mbits  akid  ^pesrance, 
tii«tiJiMit{Ci»fl9Pfiiii»a  ^C0sM  tiat  >d^  inqiikiiig 
Dk^  «MW:to€iltto  SMgttlar.  Iii— iift»#inr»WL 
^rfTRbkti^/  sAfaL  JoluMiii,  '<  I  kei#  Oat  GMd* 
ap|yi»  indio  kir  II.  jvefjr.  grtot  sloven,  justifies 
his  ^sngvtd,i^udmMsig!B&:waddf^ 
<pWfi»>gtiii^ftafadSce^;.i^  Ihis 

Wght  to  ifoM:  Urn  a  be^er  example 
:;.J«aiff.  lli}a;tinie»M^^  admiM  Gold- 
jMii^.riyitapther  raiiilMtlike  hiissei^/toJdi 
faaiiUiw  siitintt^y ;  and  so  respectfol  wvs  tlie 
Mtwtattut  of  the  latter,  and  eo^MMaomlj 
4i4^h6/i3llttbate  his  acqaaintance,  and  so  sto- 
diously  copy  his  manner,  that,  irilfc -mor^ 
siiavity>and. simplicity  than  his  great  master, 
keb^Pfaa»mt*fii  the  brightest  onuMoits  of 


*  Tbe  Lift  <»f  Dr  Goldsmidi,  prefized^to  his  fifiaeel- 
Umeous  Works>  4  volt.  8vo,  1801,  p.  62. 


the  JoMb(nKali'«}lu>Q}.'  '"^  G^^tut^Hh,".  he  said 
t« 'l^&lBcBMell,  lidt'lmig  after,  .*<  is-one  of.lto 
Bvsi'iMn  we  now- have  «»-«|i  author;  and  .he 
fe *jr(Mywoi!W^ man fco."    .:  .       :      ' 

<  Hr>i'?«8yi«>«|ip«ilte  tblMredoae  but  little. 
He>wnMej'>li0W<w»^ik'£eUM«ioh.«0  AefMigr* 
#•#  thtfi'lieiwiiidoJlM  tScCWiad^,  'r|c«er.aC 

%«teM[)ofkqMnn<NUiail  Chrapeh^,  wi&M. 
iDgKlwiSori^tiaes,"  in'  viiteain  of  v^MycJIwrt' 
ly  el^^aace ;  ieri(|-fAI>alitr'£anriibed  Ihe  ixm* 
dMii^ii^p«iki{|ni|pb-  i^>the  wtirlc,  iiAkJi  hears 
t)ieehtei(dtirtttic.mnlEff.«Chiftjstyle;f>.  .!.  .• 
c  )!•  itWfe  }iea^,  tbeLfiffy4kird«€ Jris  stge»  fm* 
tun«^"'9hoi¥idiMim^cMk.luBi  to -straggle 
wVdkHhe'^tfaorevi&ioii  of  i  precarfouB'  nAt 
•UteiM^iatliAigeaiibelf  ftdm  htt  denv-labooae: 
g«rehih|>'tlMt  JBOepeiideiice  Vhieh:  Mt^Uimb 
.'  ■•  .   Ant  [}  \.  i  ,  •■■1.''    ,.   ;-,;         ii,     ..     ■      -..v. 

m^rljhfi  title  .of  <<  A  dm^w  msthod  of  stating  and  ex- 
plaining  the  Scripture'  chronology^  upon  Mosaic  Astro- 
iMiiiA>ii''|*ii^]^'VftK::>^alUtmki)«auBe  aoqnamMd 

visits  to, Mr  M^fpfU,  at  Bradley,  and  Dr  Taylor,  at 

■•AshlH)^:"  '-■  '^  "  ••■■••'•'"'  '■       •  • 


S8S  TSS  Uf«  W- 

mA  virt^iM,  iMff  More,  wglit  I*  Imiw  «)h 
talntd  ior  kirn.  iDtbcmeirtlK^Ai^,  heiris 
gracad  wilk  •  peMkii  tf  TInM  taNftd 
pounds  a-jear,  by  the  IJmf «  m  •  rr^wpiawt 
f«r  Urn  hmumr  wMA  ttm  «HK)ii|MV  «€  Ub 
wrilliiw  and  Aa  kdMAtnldali  fthiir  M«ri 
«MidMMrb9#teMi«fMtketahHiiii«ik  Ht 
a>iaiMiditt>yfliate»aMifidirti»iof«tel»H 
•f  Bale,  4^01  fanna  iadaiata^  iq^  tha  «^ 
gtaliMi  •!  Ifr  Waddwrtarq,  a*  ^m  i«ita«c9a 
afrMrAeiMbiB  aad  Ifr  Vk^ktu 

Wttm.lke  fliw  m»  mott^MJ  to  t^  Ua 
•wndeflMliaii  of  a  paMtum»it»kiAMitlkam^» 
•aawrptj^  te  hlBi»  aad  Iw  haiitiiiMi  aft  ta  the 

JMnia  Biya)*  «d  Mr  Mwiillir  «e|ii« 
IMB,  »mM«ha,  ailanstllidwC^MMnilUi 
th»  drtjiiaii,^  h«  gattt  if  liii  MHnplal,  «■# 
waited  on  the  Earl  of  Bate,  to  thaak  Uaa. 
At  «bb  iaitcnriaw;  Mi  LoadAip  Mft«<hii  wtbO. 
p^^ctljr  at  ease,  b^  repeatedl;^  ^7^«  ^* 
pNS8lf»  f<  Tha  lUsf'a  tKnmty  )*  ^afcipiHi  kg 
anyl^g  you  ar^  to  do,  biit  fiMrwfiat  70a 
have  done ;"  a  declaration  which  w^i  vr^ 


9tk  iipwM«r>  Wt 

m to riiiipifcwwl  »>  to haaw»>  Hfcaqwei^ 
(q^  bn  80ii8»  Af  *laa  nuuli  aT  tl«^  myal  fsfwqrt 
mdai  im  Lw-dsliiyfs  liiwrality,  in  a  lotto*  |o 
lliM»  i^Hfli  J«lf  «0,  ]'>f3»  af  wliiah*  fiMi  lU. 
law>iagfrnpwpli  jpaariTO  particular  notice. 

M  Bfimlj"  nlrnjii  wecalLvmjfUl' oi  ito  ▼aluo' 
ftan  titt  nannat  Jn  vWeli  iH  it  boifoiFai. 
Tour  Ixurcbliip's  kin^tess  iaoiiMiai  v^ny  di^. 
cuoMtanpe  tiiat  can  gn^  delicacy,  w  on- 
fttrce  obl^atiop,  Yan  Immw  oanlsived  yoar 
favours  on  a  ma|k  wIjm)  h^s  ndtiier  alJiaQce  nor 
interest,  who  )m  WA  vmM^  tiMn  tj  ser- 
vices, nor  courted  them  hj  officionwiCTs ;  jtm* 
iMte  ipftw^  bivi  Hw  sbawaef  taiilfcaili»h»  and• 
tlMlankial9a#|ulpa■i§>:# 

Fopilds  awUtaaiMd  ladiyandwtaa  ka  piM 
tin  <i«ial  las.    Bnajpand  >wii»tMMif.  aaaft- 
owMle  Mm  the miifc  todMOt  «iei»  am)«»  a|. 
Bum  i^qpfand'to  ti^Mb  tbaMclaes  moreoiti- 
t)^  to  ai^al  ftaeur,  apd  aOov  rtaollaatad  ti^. 
pilltioal  0|^0M,  and  lentiaientc  of  ihsi  reign- 

*  Bosve^B  t.iik,  fte.  vol.  1^  p.  8SS. 
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mg.Umalj.  Bjr'wme  lie  wm  ci^wugd  %$  am 
a|)Ostale,aiid  hgr  others  ridicoltd'£Dr  beeooiiiig 
apeadcmcr.  Mr  Wilkes,  m  "^  The  North  Bri- 
tdn,"  supplied  himself  with  argumeats  against 
the  Minister,  for  rewarding  a  Torj  aod  a  Ja- 
oobite ;  and  ChurchiU,  in  ""  The  Ghost,''  satU 
rked  his  .political  v^rsatilitj  with  the  maa^ 
p^gnaat  severity. 


«*  Howy  ts  sD  ptiaciitoi  untnis, 
Not  fix'd  to  old  friends^.  Bor  to  new ; 
fi[e  damns  the  pension  which  he  takes^ 
And  lores  the  Sttnurthe  ftisakes.'* 


.  By  thbiacicytance  of  his  Majesty's  b^Ninty, 
he  had  undoubtedly  sulgectql  himself  ta*  the 
appdlafioa.itf  .apdEWoner^  to  which  he  had 
amexqt  an  .%ywMnihious  jdcfinitioa  in  his  2)te- 
timary.  l^^jatd^feotiyfid  a  favour,  fnm  fwo 
Scpt^hqif^q,  jagfun^t  .wlitfse  oountry  he  had 
jai*^  lA^'the  rabUe  cry  of  iadiacrhninating 
invectivel  It'  was  thus  that  even-handed^ 
Justin  conunended  thcPpoisoned  chalice  to  his 
own  lips,  and  copip^Ued  him  to  an  awkward. 


thougb  not  unpleasant  penance^  for  indvlgin^ 
in  a  splenetic  prejudice,  equally  iinwcuili^  of 
bis  understanding  and  his  heart.* 

The  allkir  itself  was  equally  honourable  t6 
iSie  giver  and  tlje  receiver*  The  offer  was 
clogged  with  no  stipulations  for  party  services, 
and  accepted  under  no  implied  idea  of  being 
recompensed  by  political  writings.  It  was 
perfectly  understood  by  all  parties,  that  the 
pension  was  merely  faonorar]^.  It  is  tnle  that 
Johnson  did  afterwards  write  political  pamph- 
lets in  favour  of  administration ;  but  it  was  at 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  grant  of  hii 
pension,  and  in  support  of  a  minister  to  whom 
he  owed  no  personal  obligation.  It  was  for 
tile  estaUisfament  of  opinions,  which,  however 


*  Johnson's  invectives  against  Scotland^  in  common 
conversation,  were  more  in  pleasantry  and-  sport  than 
real  and,  naitignant;  tot  nomanwaa  nsore  visited  by  na**. 
tives  of  that  country,  nor  were  there  any  for  whom  he 
had  a  greater  esteem.  It  was  to  Dr  Grainger/a  Scottidi 
jbpUm^)AtiX  the  writer  8r«thiinote  owed  hia fast  ac** 
qnaintance  with  Johnson,  in  175& 

Bishop  Pebcy. 


vmm  uy»«» 


ke  iMMi  wiUbntfjr  Md*  Mrf  fiMUfy  •fwwwdi 
This  jreaf »  ha  abMaipMU|d  Sir  JmImm 
AejMMBf  HI  All  tturaniHidr  totic  #Mektf,  into 
D*r<MrilliK»  tnm  wldolN  be  4etJ«re^  ht  4b- 
rifvd  <*  a 9real  loocatiaii  af  aew  Utas"  Th«f 
wdrt  arterlfeinM  M  «ka  acala  af  aavwal  imk 
khmel  and  gMtttinlWf  Ih  tlM  ^mmc  af  &igw 
iabdi  feat  Ilia  gvuKasI  (Mart  af  tba  titta  ww 
^aiwd  at  Pfyittaatky  wliafa  tlK|r  wcM  «ha 
giaataofDrAfadgt^  ad  «niMM  ^iQriidHW  df 
«hafefl«le>  The CtaMiMrMar  af  Hit  4odb- 
yMd  afMad  Jtahaio*  «v«t|r  fiMilMif  m  a«K 
■iBi^  the  ^atthailiy  tii>M— tlaimw  of  fehip> 
tKMhig;  anil  ^laihfan  the  <aa>pBBMhtafa» 

to  the  Eddysttme  light^ioiue. 

The  story  of  a  ghost,  in  Cock-lane,  had, 
tfaia  ]Faar»  faiaad  r«rf  geMwal  aradit  in  Lan- 
40h.  CSlttfdkQl  tAhlilfidliilhilMf  ^flW  tMBUt6ft 
opinioa  of  Johasao's  f)i*edulit7,  and  drew  » 

in  hid  satirical  poeifi,  ^^  Hie  6host,^   fepf«* 


MMrMll.  t$ff 

•Mbtiaf  yn  W(Me  of  tlR  MKttrtM  of  tiK  rttt^ 
JMUMft  fluAt  ko  Npljr  •»  <*  fltt-iplA  alter  wikt 
Mk*  ite  ftat  1^  ixMi  tit  gkolt."  Foitoit^ 
nmst  be  aU«»«d  toMrite  tt  tite  tmiwIHi  of 
itiMb  phM,   QmatBtj,  hKnwi^i «« tte  otai- 

(tele«liBf  tli«  liigNMMM  $  dwl  tfttilBBdfid  IIM 
t«iM,  b^  pilMiiiiinf  iui  wh^nnt  <tf  it  in  tte 
mf#i|Mi^tiN,  Mid  tlM!  *  6ftitHminliV  Migpilim/ 
tUf  FrfMtmiy  ITBi.  VHf^bJrthtdMlmAaaBO 
«r  fft«  tMAlHMtlilly  M  iMtaft  to  IMV*  gMlk 
tfMl  ifaaMt  ii  WttMgMsl  t«  MteM  Md  * 
riUHd  MaMti^  Ih  MttpM.  Me  wMd  lun« 
been  glad  to  see  a  tNltiilir  fNm  tfatt  «wlirt0i> 
i«t«dte<MHhfi^,  dt«r  imA,  llios  tiie  tett  tof  Man- 
ltfli4  be  MMrn«tUag  but  olottdt  and  dufciMM. 
Ili  tHSi  hn  (lMit<ibttt«d  t(»  *«  Tlw  rwiloil 
Odettde^,"  H  ObleMtoli  of  lMitlb8«  Ki  MRrfhl^ 
VOhmttt,  bjr  l^ttwlWi  iS6A  ^otf^  a  CAoMMHf  |f 
C08H  ^btfe  it  W«b  |«t  dtetiiMd^  iadyNHMl 
dn  bte  di6lliMy,  WMorbe  lintPiraids  IligNIII^ 
«!d  info  bb  t0k  a  tbibi  pOet,  Mid  itt  jlMI<: 
ly  reckMtd  6A<i  of  Ite  iMst  Wader,  «NI  inters 
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MtiBg  passages  ia  iiis  pbelkal.biqgmlibj.  Ht 
also  wrote  for  Mr  Hoole,  the  Dedio&timhibe 
Queetij  of  his  translation' ctf  Tf»so»  in  a  stmtn 
of  exqifistte  eliogance  aad  delicacy.         \ 

In  tlpje  month  of  May,  this  year,  Mr  BopiroK» 
destined  to  be  his  hiofpmtdfer,  was  intriKlii* 
ced  to  his  a^quaintapce  hy  Mr  .Xhomas  Dafri^ 
the  booksdler,  and  ooatiniie^  to  live  in  .the 
gfeattot.  ifttunacy  witk  him  from  that  tioDe  tiU 
his  death.  In  him,  Johnson  found  an  ^^dii* 
ous,  de?«(^ed»  and  intelligent  companioa;  apd 
the  worid'is  indebted  to  him  fear  a  portniit  of 
hui  firiend,  taken  at  varknis  ^ittiogs*  fiossess- 
ing  iall  tberfreshness  oi  U&j  ipdaU  thqpro- 
miateoe  of  ordinal  gtmius. 
'  Oil  his  /first  viilit  to  Johnson,  at  )m  icb«m« 
hers  in  |h$  Temple,  Mr  Boswell  found  nothi|ig 
inreposstswig  in  his  apartment,  furniture, 
and  mormng  dress ;  whidi  were  su^ciently 
uncouth. :  **  His  broju^n  suit  of  clqtbes/\  f^^ 
tioUsiMS,  ^Jo^^  y^y  rusty ;  he  ^d  pn  a 
mtle  >^d«'9hriv«}lejd,  ifbpiojcirdei^  wig,  which 
was;  too  f  small  f^  his  h^ ad  \v^v&  shirt ,  neck 
and  ktem^  9f  Wp    l^ceechses.,  wej^e  loojse ;,  he 


Mf  MMik  WorMed  itddtikigi»  ill  «•»#«  fi)^,  tttA 
hp  ini  «  jait  <ft  tjuboekted  shoeb  tty  w«^  of 
atf^ptfs.  But  tfil  theflie  BlOT«iii|f  ^iiHfe«Aitriti«tf 
mtnlnfgotitn  tiie  momeiit  te  be^jfui  to  talk.*^ 

^At  «hia  «irty  ptHod  tif  his  connection  t^ith 
Jolinson,  as  so«n  fis  be  keoune  ticcustomed  ti^ 
MirpecifltiR'  node  of  ekpressiMi,  AfrB^Well 
h^alf  Unt  ftwtioe  of  MiAing  notes  of  hih 
Wf fal^  carious  itfte^e^inf ,  «Ad  tastracttte 
cdAmMftttaffi  «  ihisCrflitve  4^  life  cliaf«eter» 
all  Mottec  <tf  tlivktagv  aftd  Ii4  dkpltfjrki^  IM 
jmrnm  a  loglekltdUocteMiMl.  Tlfe  |irad^ 
iv  UsSM  to  stroiif  <A»)ectilbw ;  fewt,  by  fiOb)! 
AMMe^  Mr  Bottikrefll  «b«bilolf  Uw  s^ctlM  cT 
Jjlmiwrs  i^pAkwiofl  of  lib  sdMiW;  ind,  te 
fltblr  listldoi^  he  ajtfifcnn  to  bcve  rMit$ir«d 
hto  imiiinice  In  rMnndfiag,  wHb*  ^eUttlfte  viw 
gobr  ant  vlvttil^,  tlM  e«Mb*<M  vA^fty  «r 
hlw^Moin  Mid  wtt. 

At  oifevof  tliB  ^eifii|>  AfMa%»  of*  the  air< 
gMftTtdirlH;  ft  tktf  mSMH  TMtete,  in  FMti 
Mvtn,  »ip  tfeii  Tvir  df  Jiflf  ,  Ifr  Bniwdl  Mtii^ 

t 
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the  following  remarkable  instance  of  JohoBon's 
profbund  and  liberal  way  of  thinking,  on  a  very 
nice  GOostittttieiial  point,  which  may  render 
people  cautious  of  pronouncing  decisively  Oft 
his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  and  the 
slavish  doctrine  of  7um^re$istaw^. 

«  Goldsmitb  disputed  very  warmly  witk 
Johnson  against  the  well-known  maxim  of  the 
British  constitution,  <<  The  king  can  do  no 
wrong;"  affirming,  that  what  was  morally 
f^lpe,  could  not  be  pqlitically  true;  and  as  the 
king  might,  in  the  ^^xjse  of  his  regal  power^ 
command,  and  cause  the  doing  of  what  wag 
wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  ill  reason,  that  he  could  do  Wron^.'*. 
Johfison.  **  Sir,  you  are  to  conaider,  that  in 
our  constitution,  according  to  its  true  princi- 
p^s,  the  king  is  the  head>  he  is  supreme^  he 
is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  power 
by  which  he  can  be:  tried.  Therefore  it  is»^Sir, 
that  we  {ipid  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;  that 
whatever  may  happen  td  be  wroiig  in  govern- 
ment may  not  be  above  our  reach,  by  being 
ascribed  to  majesty*    |ledress  is  always  to  be 
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bafd  against  oppression,  by  punishing  tbe  im- 
mediate agents.  The  king,  though  he  should 
command,  cannot  force  a  judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly ;  therefore  it  is  the  judge  whom 
we  prosecute  and  punish.  Politkal  institu« 
lions  are  formed  on  the  consideration  of  what 
will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good  of  the 
whdle,  although  now  and  then  exceptions  may 
occur.  Thus,  it  is  better  that  a  nation  should 
have  a  supreme  legislative  power,  although  it 
may  at  ^mes  be.  abused.  And  then.  Sir,  there 
is  this  con^deratioD,  that,  iftkeahusi  he  erwr^ 
fkaust  Natl^re  wiU  rise  iep,^tifU2,  cki^ing  her 
ariginai  rights  overturn  a  corrupt  •poUtictdsjfS" 
teffi* 

He  wrote,  this  year,  in  the  **  CSritidal  Be- 
riew,**  a  Repiew  of  "  Telemachus,  a  masque,"" 
by  tb^  Rev.  George  Graham,  of  Eton  College; 
a  beautiful  performance,  exhibiting  the  con- 
flict of  of^site  principles,  the  contention 
between  plea^re  and  virtj^e  ;  '*  a>  struggle 
which,"  he  says,  ^*  will  always,  be  continued 
while  the  present  system  of  nature  shall 
subsist ;   nor  can  history  or  |K>etry  exhibit 
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Hiore  Am  ipfeanire  triiMiidiaig  over  Tktee^ 
ttd  virtue  tabfMgating  [deasure.^ 

la  the  inonth  ^  Jamniy  1764^  he  peid  a 
Tisit  to  the  Laigton  famHj^  at  Langtoiv  in 
Lincebsyic ;  where,  it  will  not  be  doubted^ 
he  found  Ibe  "^  ddiglit ""  be  tetici|^tcd»  "^  to 
hear  the  ocean  roar,  and  see  the  stars  twinkle^ 
in  the  craapav^  of  aieii  to  whcMfei  Natere  doet 
not  qvead  her  vdiunes,  ar  utter  her  yoioc^  ia 
fain.''* 

Ottt  hb  Mbatm  to  town  in  Febraaty,  to 
eainrge  hia  cktie,  and  to  find  opportunities  for 
esavcwatiop,  tltt  cfaib  was  founded,  which 
Mx  BosweU  has  doommated.  Tan  LinAAKt 
Club,  though  it  was  a  title  they  never  assu* 

ned  themMlTea^t 

H  waa  &ts£  pvopoaed,  Bidiop  Percy  ia« 
fotBBS.  us,  hy  Sir  Jaslma  Reynolds  ta  Batka 

f  Tbe.  writer  of  this  note,  an  early  member,  is  per- 
BoaAed  thecMb  (idB<*«xiM>  tfll  afW  1764,  for  he  was 
IHMs  itt^I^^nd^i  tbat  jaiw,  and  sfent  much  time  widi 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  he  does  not  remember  to 
hate  heiurd  it  ones  mentioned  bj  eitfier  of  Aem. 

BiSHOF  PUOT. 
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fOid  Johnson;  and  the  fini  membera  trtre  the 
friends  of  those  three. 

Althongfa  U  m^ht  be  oiiginaBy  de8%neii 
that  the  nunU[>er9  when  eomfdete^  should  hk 
twdre^  jet»  for  the  frrsi  three  »  fetr  jmn, 
it  never  exceeded  nine  or  tOL  It  was  intend 
ed,  that  if  only  two  of  them  sfaonU  dumce  to 
meet  for  the  efiraing^  they  shovdd  be  Ale  to 
entertain  eaeh  oth^. 

The  first  members,  were  3ir  Joshuo  Rey« 
nolds,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Burke,  Dr  Christopher 
Nugent, «  Dr  Goldsmith,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Mr  Langton,  Mr  Topham  Beauclerk,  Mr  An^ 
thony  Chamier,  f  to  whomi^  afterwards,  was 
added  Mr  Dyer,  t 

*  A  physician,  father  of  Mr  Blirke*8  wife. 

f  Under  secretary,  successively,  to  Lordk  WeymOuth 
and  Hillsborough,  Secretaries  of  State. 

X  Of  this  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  man,  who 
was  held  in  hi^  estimation  for  his  eniditfen  by  Joftnson, 
the  fbSowing  obituary  notice,  at  die  time  of  his  death, 
wMcfr  happened!  September  14,  1772,  was  inserted  in 
the  public  piqpers  by  his  fVfend  Mr  Burke. 
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They  met  and  supped  together  every  Mbn- 
day  evening,  at  The  Tvrk*s  Head,  in  Gerard 
Street,  Sobo,  and  usually  sat  till  a  late  hour. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 768,  the  number 
ofthe  attending  or  efficient  members,  wasredu- 
eed,  by  the  secession  of  Sr  John  Hawkins  and 
Mr  Beaiiclerk,  to  eight.  Upon  this,  the  Club 
agreed  to  elect  a  supply  of  new  members,  and 
to  in^ease  their  number  to  twelve ;  of  which, 
every  new  member  was  to  be  elected  by  bal- 


**  On  Monday  morning,  died  at  his  lodgings^  in  Castle 
street,  Leicesterfields,  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq.  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  and  general  eru- 
dition, and  his  sagacity  and  judgment  were  fully  equal  to 
the  extent  of  his  learning.  His  mind  was  candid,  sincere, 
benevolent;  his  friendship  disinterested  and  unalter- 
able; th^  modesty,  simplicity,  and  sweetness  of  his 
manners,  rendered  hb  conversation  as  amiable  as  it  was 
iPAtructive,  and  endeared  him  to  those  few  who  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  intimately  that  valuable,  unosten- 
tatious man ;  and  his  djeath  is  to  them  irreparable." 

The  **  Lettsrs  of  Junius,^'  have  been  ascribed,  among 
others,  to  Mr  Dyer,  without  sufficient  evidence.  In  the 
new  edition  of  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  to 
which  Dryden  lent  his  name,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1759,  be- 
sides the  partial  amendment  of  the  whole  version,  the 
entire  translation  of  the  Lives  of  Pericles  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  proceeded  from  his  pen«  See  p.  120. 
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lot;  and  one  vote  was  sufficient  for  exchi- 
sbn. 

Mr  Beauclerk  then  desired  to  be  restored 
to  the  club;  and  the  following  three  new 
members  were  introduced^  on  Feb.  16,  1768^ 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Bishop  Percj,  and  Mr 
Colman. 

The  club  continued  its  regular  meetings^ 
every  Monday  evening,  till  December  177S, 
when  it  was  altered  to  Friday  evening ;  and 
two  vacancies  having  been  occasioned  by 
deaths,  they  were  supplied,  on  March  12, 1 778, 
by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  Mr  Garrick. 
Two  other  vacancies  occurring  soon  after,  they 
were  filled,  on  April  2d,  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  on  April  80th  by  Mr  Boswell,  both  in 
1778. 

On  Friday,  March  4,  1774,  three  new 
members  were  added  to  the  club,  Mr  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Dr  George  For- 
dyce ;  and  the  same  evening  was  elected  Mr 
Steevens. 

About  thb  time,  the  number  was  increas- 
ed to  thirty ;  and  in  1775,  instead  of  supping 
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09PQ  »  W^^  ^Mf  f  e99lfe4  |9  iwf  tSge^lnf 
once  a  fortnight,  during  the  sitting  of  PqflMk* 

^  ivif  lieok  gra4u^.  itwwipi  %» tlwif4wft 

The  institution  of  this  weekly  dub,  wjMdiMar 
l)raKfi4  tiie  Mfo^  «f  bis.  MWt  i«|i«itf  itftads, 
9B<1 4  widft  fiwce  ttf  t^ti  i»«ft  dktiiguhM 
t(»l8n^  Ami  If oftAk  in  tb»  «9ti«|M>lw.  was  a  r«- 

«4rr«f 4  h^Rpwftttie  sffp^iaos,  to  U)#  f III  of 

]^  liftt,    liw  figK^am  f«¥  %  •^bSA  B^ff- 

p»\ik  Ibt  4r9>  mPiv^F  io  tto  «p«M:iali(nb  vmi 

^«(}$4  qn  4  lQ«g  tfymninfe^o^e  {|i4.  thffiOHgJIi 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  and  amiable  qftfH^' 
iipfi  of  thgt  excfll^t  9/ctiiA.  ^  itfkfreA 
hm  Uf  be  '^  ^e  f)9f)t  invyj^acff^  q^w^  )m 
kqev ;  ^bw»,  if  h§.  shpyVJ.  q^9gce^  Tiy^hifl^ 
be  ^(wUl  $b4  tH  iPpat;  ^%l^tx  b<nf  H 


*6ee  Bishop  Percy's  Life  of  Dr  Oohbmith  prefixed 
to  his,Misc«liamfM»  WorM*  Yol.  i.  p.  72) 


flimac^^  He  dd^^kted  ta  iba  conrnMation  of 
Ifr  Biute;  tkottgfa  of  opposite  pqiitisal  opi- 
■iowk  6«riidk  had  mtpMhEieed  Um  to  liis 
geyniptopoe  teiitfal  yeara  befme ;  and  from 
tkat  time,  liis  fseMtut  ebsenralipB  was,  <'.  tlutt 
a  mas  of  tense  oouM  n^t  maei  Mf  Borfae  by 
acd^t  undel'  a  gala-way  to  avoid  a  diower, 
without  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  ^gland/'' 

Being  now,  by  the  well-bestowed  munifi« 
eettce  of  hia  Sovereign,  in  possession  of  an  fan 
come  which  freed  him  from  th^  apppehensions 
of  want,  and  exempted  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  mental  labour,  he  continued,  ttiough 
irregular]|yA  bis  att^nticw  to  literature^  the 
means  by  which  he  rose  to  etunenoa^  aad  en- 
larged, occasionally,  the  sphere  of  his  bene- 
volence by  the  £ri»it«  of  hi9  iii4v8ti(y. 

This  year,  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity 
of  cg^es^Qgy  not  only  the  ipvanftble  kindness 
which  he  felt  for  his  friends,  but  his  zeal  and 
ardour  for  their  reputation,  by  writing  a  Re- 
view oi  Grianger'si  "  SugfU'-Ca.Pe,'*  in  the 
^«  JLoMbn  Chranicj^''    ki  qwtfWfitiffli  with 
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Bishop  Percgr,^  and  an  Account  of  GoMfimtthli 
*«  Traveller,**  in  the  **  Critical  Bevieir.*'  He 
said  to  Mr  Boswell^  ^'  there  has  not  been  so 
fine  a  poem  as  ^  The  Traveller/  since  Pope's 
time.**  The  poem  was  certainly  submitted  to 
his  friendly  revision ;  and  he  owned  to  Mr 
Boswell  that  he  furnished  the  420th  line, 

**  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  fldnt  to  go;'' 

and  the  ten  concluding  lines,  except  the  last 
couplet  but  one : 

<'  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure, 

Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd. 

Our  own  felid^  we  make  or  find ; 

With  secret  course  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 

Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  toheel, 

Luke^s  iron  craton,  and  Dumien's  bed  ^ steel ; 

To  men  ren^j^te  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own.'' 


T  This  summer,  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the  same,  at  his 
vicarage  house  in  Easton-Maduit,  near  Wellingborough, 
in  Korthamptonshire,  and  spent  parts  of  the  mondis  of 
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About  this  time  he  laboured  under  a  se* 
vere  return  of  his  hypochondriacal  disorder ; 
80  that,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  company^ 


June^  July>  and  August  witli  him^  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Miss  Wiltiams^  whom  Mrs  Percy  found  a  very 
agreeable  companion.  As  poor  Miss  Williams,  ^ose 
history  is  so  connected  with  that  of  Johnson,  has  not  had 
common  justice  done  her  by  his  biographers,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that^  so  far  from  being  a  constant 
source  of  disquiet  and  vexation  to  him,  although  she  was 
totally  blind  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  her  mind 
was  so  well  cultivated,  and  her  conversation  so  agreeable, 
that  she  very  much  enlivened  and  diverted  his  solitary 
hours ;  and  though  there  may  have  happened  some  slight 
disagreements  between  her  and  Mrs  Desmoulins,  wUeh, 
at  the  moment,  disquieted  him,  the  firiendahip  of  Miss 
Williams  contributed  very  much  to  Us  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. For,  having  been  the  intimate  friend  of  his  wife, 
who  had  invited  her  to  his  house,  she  continued  to  re- 
side with  him,  and  in  her  he  had  always  a  conversible 
companion ;  who,  whether  at  his  dinners  or  at  his  tea- 
table,  entertained  his  friends  with  her  sensible  conversa- 
tion :  And  being  extremely  clean  and  neat  in  her  per- 
son and  habits,  she  never  gave  the  least  disgust  by  her 
manner  of  eating ;  and  when  she  made  tea  for  Johnson 
and  his  friends,  conducted  it  with  so  much  delicacy,  by 
gently  touching  the  outside  of  the  cup,  to  feel,  by  the 
beat,  the  tea  as  it  ascended  within^  that  it  was  rather 
matter  of  admiration  than  of  dislike  to  every  attentive 
observer.  Bishop  Percy, 
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ke  had  an  aversion  to  society ;  the  most  de- 
plorable  symptom  of  that  malady ;  and  decla* 
red  to  Dr  Adams,  that  ^  he  would  consent  to 
to  have  a  li^b  amputated  to  recover  his 
spirits*"*  ♦ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1165,  he  ac* 
cQmpanied  his  friend  Mr  Beauclerk^  in  a 
short  visit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
where,  notwithstanding  his  prejudices  in 
i^your  of  Qxfordi  and  his  ccmtempt  of  the 
whiggish  notions  which  prevail  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  gratified,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
slay,  by  every  mode  of  kindntss^  and  enter* 
tained  with  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hos- 

pitaUiy.t 

In  the  month  of  July,  this  year,  the  Pn>- 
vost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 

^  The  writi^r  of  this  note  cawot  beGeve  tbU  could 
{Kwsibly  happen  in  the  yoar  1764,  or  the  hypochondria- 
cal fit  muilf  have  beenvfiiy  ahort;  idr  he  saw  him  in  the 
fpnng^  ^miimer^  ao4  wiiiter  of  that  yea^  an4  never 
&mfid  him  more  ebeerAd  or  convembla. 

Bishop  Pbrcy. 

f  Se^  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  March  1785. 
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DuUiiiy  at  the  wggtitioi  of  Dr  Lehod^  one 
^  their  mnmbtr,  crtatad  him  Ddctor  of  lamSy 
ta  the  dipUmm  expresses  it»  o&  lyrvg^fiMi  mrip^ 
brum  degttttHam  et  utiliMem;  an  ttnofidikecl 
mark  of  distkMitioli)  coofefrcd  on  tl»  au Aor 
of  the  Rmmbbr  aikl  the  A^i«4  IHotiomuy, 
wUeh  leAeels  maoh  honour  on  the  judgment 
and  libend  spirit  of  the  memliers  of  tliat  learn* 
ed  body.  He  acknowtedged  the  fkvoor,  in  a 
letter  toDr  Leland^  but  he  does  not  q^pearto 
hnre  assumed  ^ke  title  in  censeqnenoe  of  it. 
This  year  waa  r^markidUe  for  ih»  oom»- 
mettcement  of  Us  aequaivtanoe  with  AAr 
TfaralSsr  one  of  the  meet  emment  brewen  Ik 
Bngiaad^  and  member  of  PailftMMat  for 
SowMiwarlt  Mr  Murphy,  who  was  intinrnte^ 
wah  Mr  TIffale,  having  spoken  rery  Mgl#f 
ef  Johnson's  eoniFarsation,  he' was  reqnested 
to  make  them  acquainted  This  behif  tam^ 
tioned  to  JiAOum^  he  accepted  on  ini4lati<m 
to  dinner  at  Mr  Tbraie%  aaid  was  S9  mvxh 
pleased  wMi  his  receptisn>  bMbby  JKfr  and 
Mn  Thnde,  and  they  an  much  pleasikt  witll 
him,  thaft  his  inir4Mtett»  to  tlMir  hovm  weM 
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more  and  omre  freqadat.  He  dined  with 
than  ererj  Thursday  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  year  following,  when  bis  constitutional 
malady  returned  with  such  extreme  violence 
that  *'.  he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  for 
many  weeks,."  and  *'  lamented  the  horrible 
conditioni  of  his  mind,  which  he  said  was  near^ 
ly  diiftpactedf"  they  prevailed  on  him  to  quit 
his  close  habitation  in  Johnson  s  Court,  and 
becomerone  of  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale  under- 
took the  care  of  his  health,  and  bad  the  ho- 
nour^andh^pinesaof  omtributing  to  its  re- 
atoratioh ;  so  that  Goldsmith  told  her,  ^^  he 
owed  his  ble  to  her  attention."  From  that  time 
an  apartanent  iras  i^)propriated  to  him^  both 
in  their,  bouse  in  Southwark,  and  in  their 
YiUajal^  Streatlmm ;  and  he  accompanied  them 
inj.tbeir  summer,  excursions  to  Brigbtbdm* 
stpne  and  Wales.  f 

.  Kothing  could  be  mor^  fortunate  for  John- 
son, than  this  connctCtion*  He  ha4  ^  Mr 
Thi!^'$,  all  the  cQwIoptSi  and  even  the  luxu^ 
rltis.  of  life ;  bis  jndiai»^^y  was  diverted,  and 
hia  irr^^r  .habitsi  teseened,  by  aswciation 
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with  im  agreetUe  and  well^oEdered  family. 
He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and 
even  afiectton.  Johnson  had  a  very  sincere 
esteem  for  Mr  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent 
principles,  a  regular  scfiolar»  well  skilled  in 
trade,  of  a  sound  understandings  and  of  man* 
ners  such  as  presented  the chariuiter  of  ajdain 
independent  English  gentleman.  Hq  under- 
stood and  valued  Johnson,  without  remission, 
froim  their  first  acquaintance  to  the  day  of  hit 
death.  <X  Mrs  Thrale,  (now  Mrs  Piozzi,)  a 
lady  of  lively  parts,  khprovied  Ijj  edocatibn, 
and  agteeaUe  teanners  ^<  less  canaot  be  said," 
9$sys  Mr  Tyers, ''  than  that in^Mie  of  thehitter 
opjnioiis  of  Johnson :  ^  If  she  was  not  the 
wisest  woman  in  the  worid,  she  was^undoubt* 
edly  (me  of  the  wittiest.  To  a  natural  viva- 
city in  conversation,  she. had  readhig  enough, 
and  the  gods  had  made  her  poetical.""  The 
vivacify,  leammg,  and  affidbility  of  Mrs 
Thrale,  roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  at- 
tention, even  when  they  were  alone.  But  this 
was  not  often  the  case;  for  he  found  here 
a  constMit  succession  of  what  gave  him  the 
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tdp  the  vktir,  and  the  enilkcnt  in  9#erf  wii^> 
wIm^  Hrere  msatvMtd  in  «Mkieroi»  nrrttymripiiy 
mHM  tatOi  his  w^nderfiA  pbl^eito^  sikl  g^'^'' 
fiiid  Utn  with  achiirdlwff^  tor  whieb  ito  aiav 
cottM  bt  fantnabfe. 

Tfac«e  it  tometfaiB(^  ih  the  cinidMi^  tkitf 
w«Mhgr  pMsanor  of  wealthy  w&ioh  IIk  Mbri 
l^rte  to  ckMrtMh|dato.  Metii  to  tiM  poi« 
scMidn  of  gtftei  powclr%  thff  teoit  tofiridbie 
<|ualitioi»  IBM  It  inptei«t  ^  dkdtfird^y  attd  tttr 
iiriilMrtito  toAtowMr  ttote  Wo  lh«  fcrMH  a£ 
TJMafe^  left  it  be  nddtdcri^  IImI  tht^ipctMiitiOT' 
lilcfeisiivfeaiMHakiitt^df  nUtB^  JohniAte  tougpik 
to  vito  tor  tto  fttk^  i»  ebd8t«f)fiaU^.li0 
ibited  iMltosd  m' Thtofe.. 

Hattog  boett  i«ikiiii4ed  k^Oitodtoll^in  tito 
pctaHT  fllxn^  mmdtianeif  that  hto  odMMi  of 
J^dkesp^ari  had  tong  bMn  dtie^i*  fe^prafttooi 
toides]^  tte  todif^iftjr  of  tito  ntorevl 


^£te  for  Bubscribers  bahs  his  liook^ 

TeiFCtoOMf; 


n«^  i»  lerifinf  tlieiiMiiff«gniia>»  >of  .t|wt »- 
M^ajfeBent ;  bal  he  ooalbMed  he  Iras  ciklpft- 
hie.  To  acquit  iMhMetf  of,  tlw  obl^pitioii,  he 
.noti^  procoeddd  v^onwidf  ia  coo^^oting  his 
^onmieQiav  ;  MmI*.  in  ^  ncxi^  of  October, 
iiftw,-a  4U0t9irf.  4cenp«tt9B  o£  i|i«B  years,  be 
gfmi.to  thewwM  his  kng-exfisMed'  editien 

Uttrf^i  i9i  ^fiihkh  ate  iMed»  i^ln  l)ff  Sm- 
^dkntont  in  9  9oK  8^o ;  vhich.  W/Oir  9»  itOnH 
^hMtjof  .eftxidiog  th«(,Maple  sp^isfiictP^!*  which 
,wes.  foqffi;^  fhn»  it,  suqii  he  asgrihel'to.his 
Mthfvii^  "  tet4  the  b(KA»,iHMeli4lie<«ittiior 
.r«»d,  (itMMdhbkBfOirJMIse  tothe'SdfnrMfSDd 
compared  his  copies  witli  their  oriji^ti^  ;**  • 
-prtmdse hegave,  hut was.aot aUe to |iedif»Bi. 
Sv  J4hn  HevkSa*  thiaks.ita  neagre  work; 
he  osMfrieins  of  the  paucity  <^  the  notes,  of 
idhnsob's  vast  of  industry,  and  indeed  vaiM- 
ness  for  the  office  of  a  scholiast.  It  was 
treated  with  great  virulence  and  iUIberality 
by  Dr  Kenricfc,  in  the  first  tpart  of  **  A  Re* 
Tiew  of  Dr  Johnam's  new  edition  of  Shake- 


's*, 
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^airel' ill  whitb  Hkm  ignorance  or  iMMentkNi 
^  that  cAtcnr  is  exposed,  and  the  poet  defend- 
ed fiimi  the  persecution  of  bb  eonmMtators^^ 
8vo;^  wtiiGh  was  nerer  competed.    It  is  to 
be  adnytted,'  that  he  has  nether  so  eom]^ct»> 
iy  reform^  the  text,  bj  acpuralie  cdHations  of 
the  first  edilfons,  nor  so  Mlj  and  clearlj  ft* 
InstF^led  Ms  author,  in  his  notes,  bj  quotas 
*tions  ftom  the  <^  writers  who  lived  at  tte  same 
time,  i|lime<fiately  preceded,  or  inunedlateljr 
foBowed  him,^  as  has  been  done  by  other  able 
4Md  li^gemom  critto  wlio  hare  foyowed  htei ; 
Mr  Steevens,  Bfr  Capel,  Mr  Matone,  Mr  See^ 
Kr  Douce,  &c.  whose  labours  have  left  UHle 
to  add  to  the*  commentaries  on  Shakespehte^ 
But  ivliat  he  did  as  a  cominentator,  luis  no 
saMK  share  ai  merit,  though  his  researdies 
were/  not  so  ample,  and  his  investigations  so 
acute  as  thiey  might  h^ve  been.    T6  him  the 
ptaiseis  due  of  having  first  adc^ted  the  plan 


reqiarka  on  the  other  five  Tolumes  o£  Dr  Johnaon's  Com* 
mentary,  together  with  a  Review  of  hii  Pre/ace^  wiD  be 
paUiibedwitbaHeQn?rasntipssd.«»  ilnvaatranwr. 
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<tf  Oloitoatiag  Shakespeiure  by  the  Study  of  tlw 
writera  ef  hi»  own  time.  He  bas  enridMd  his 
edition  with  a  coadae  awooAt  of  eadb  play^ 
and  of  its  charactenatic  excfillmoe»  In  the 
aagadtyof  his  emendatovy  cdtiebiBs,  and  the 
bappitt^  of  his  interpretaticms  of  obscure 
pasaages^  he  surpasses  every  editor  of  tUs  poet 
Mr  Malooe  confiMses,  ''  timt  Johnaooi's  vigo- 
rous and  comprehensive  undar&tanding  threir 
more  Ugbt  on;  his  au$h«r»^  ^ban  aU  bis  piede-i 
cesaora  had  debe."^  His  Pi^e/otfe^baa  been  ]»<>- 
nounoed  by  that  editor  t^  he  the  finest  eom« 
po^On  in  our  language;  a»d,  Jmimg  r^pard 
ta  its  subjieca  land  exteaty  M^  c0ttau^ 
be  diffiwHjto  .na»e  om  pryssessbig  a  superior 
eltum  IQ  such  superlative  praise.  Whether 
«e  eonsidc&r  the  baatity  ai^  vqcour  of  its  oom- 
pe«^ion#  .tb0  abundaape  anATfilawkal  ad^clian 
of  iU  aUusionSji  the  justness  of  the  g^^eral 
preeeptsiof  criticiwai.  and  Us  acmrate  ertijttate 
oi  the  excteUenciea  or  defects  of  bia  author,  it 
is  e^ttaSy  admirable.  Heseena  to  raiae  bis 
talents  upon  a  level  with  thoati  of  the  poel^ 
upon  whMa  wocfca  be  utaaaaoitiaal  ju(^ 
a  8 
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to'  riral,  hy  the  htftre  of  fetis  praises,  the 
q[>leiidoiir  of  tlK  originat,  and  to  folKMr  this 
^agle  af  Britisb  poetay  tlurov^  all  bis  flights, 
irith*  as  keen  an  ^e,  and  upon  as  stroi^  a 
wing.  The  Pr^fiiee  to  his  IHctkmctty,  correct 
as  it  is»  must  yield  the  palm  of  excdlaice  to 
that  prefixed  to  lag  Shakespeare;  b«t  it  j^idds 
it  only  because  tbe  subject  was  less  fbyouradUe 
to  the  ftiU  disptay  of  his^  powers. 
•  At  an  early  peri<kl  of  his  iatimacy  with 
JMshop  Percy,  he  concurred  with  Sheastone, 
in  encouraghig,  with  his  warmest  approbaticm, 
the  researches  ti  oinr  learned  poetical  anti- 
quary, in  collecting  and  preserving  sudi  spe- 
dnmiB  of  wdent  poetry  as  night  elthiN*  shew 
the  gradatiM  of  Our  langui^,  exhibit  the 
prc^ess  of  popular  opinions,  display  the  pe^ 
eulkr  manners  and  customs  of  fommr  age^ 
w  thrpw  light  on  our  eaiiier  dassical  poets% 
And,  this  year,' wheii  the  tedefktigable  editor 
had*  completed  tibe  coHe^ion,  and  enriched 
English  literature  by  the  publication  of  "^  The 
ReKques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,""  &cc.  in 
^yols.  Sft»9  he gftvebos  assistance  in  writing 
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the  Dedkatum  to  the  Countess  of  Nortkumber' 
land,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ascribed  to 
bis  mast&Aj  pen.  *  In  the  subsequent  editions 
of  his  work,  the ,  editor  omitted  the  original 
DedicQtion,   and  substituted  an  elegant  and 

*  The  fdlowiDg  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Percy,  to  the  preaent  writer,  dhued,  London,  Jane  18, 
1800,  18  transcribed  here,  as  it  aOows  him  to  say,  that 
although  the  Dedication  to  <<  The  Reliques  **  was  not 
entirely  written  by  Johnson,  the  original  editor  was 
willing  to  attribute  all  its  merit  to  him.  An  acknowiedg- 
meat  to  the  same  purpose  was  afterwards  repeated,  in  the 
unreserved  freedom  of  conversation  at  Dromore^ouse^ 
in  the  autumn  of  1810,  almost  with  his  latest  breath. 

^<  In  your  last,  you  expressed  some  regret,  that  in  the 
last  edition  of  <  The  Reliques  of  Ancient  Pbetry,'  I  had 
suppressed  the  original  Dedication*  Besides  my  reason 
for  inscribing  the  volumes  to  the  memory  of  the  Duchess, 
I  must  ingenuously  con^s,  that  the  former  Dedication, 
though  not  wholly  written  by  Mm,  owed  its  finest  strokes 
to  the  superior  pen  of  Dr  Johnson ;  and  I  could  not  any 
longer  allow  myself  to  strut  in  borrowed  feathers.  When 
I  have  honestly  confessed  this,  whidi,  I  believe,  he 
never  mentioned  himself  to  any  one,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
believed,  when  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  recollect  that  a 
single  expression,  sentiment,  or  observation  of  any  kind 
beside^  was  sugg^ted  by  him  in  the  ^^cde  three  vo« 
iumes.^ 
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aj^ropriate  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland. 

In  1766,  he  removed  from  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple-lane, to  a  good  house  in  Johnson's  Court, 
Fleet*6treet,  in  which  he  accommodated  Miss 
Williams  with  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  Mr  Levett  occupied  his  post  in 
the  garret. 

This  year,  he  wrote  the  Dedication  to  the 
King,  of  Mr  Gwynn's  **  London  and  West- 
minster improved,"  and  furnished  the  Preface^ 
and  the  following  pieces  for  Miss  Williams's 
**  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,**  4to.  Pa- 
raphrase  of  Proverbs,  chap.  vi.  verses  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11;  ITo  Miss  ♦♦♦♦*,  on  her  giving  the  au* 
ihor  a  Gold  and  Silk  Net-work  Purse  of  her 
oum  weaving ;  To  Miss  *****  on  her  piaffing 
upon  the  Harpsichord  in  a  room  hung  with 
Flower-pieces  of  her  own  painting;  Epitaph  on 
Claude  Phillips,  an  Itinerant  Musician ;  jRaro- 
phra^e  of  Dr  Freind^s  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer ;  On  the  Death  of  Stephen. 
Gray,  the  Ekctrician :  and  The  Fountains,  a 
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Ffriry  Tak.  Tke  first  sketdi  of  tiie  pomft 
m  iSiS^Mbai  (xmy*  wms  writtdi  by  Mitt  Wil* 
lima ;  but  Johnson  told  Mr  Baswdl^  *'  that 
he  wrote  it. all  over  again  «Kept  two  Inies.''^ 
This  publication  was  encouraged  by  a  gorttel 
sub&cription. 

In  1767»  he  wrote  the  I^  ^  Moger 
Aschmh  and  the  Dedkatim  to  ike  Earl  of 
Shaft^^mnff  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
''  £nglish  Works,"  published  by  Mr  Bennet; 
and  the  Dedication  to  the  Kmg  fof  Mr  Adams^t 
"^  Treatise  on  the  Globes." 

In  the  month  of  Februaryt  this  year,  he 
was  faonewed  by  a  private  convsnhtioii  with 
his  M^esty  in  the  library  at  Budriiitfiam* 
house,  which  flattered  his  literary  pride,  and 
Ipratified  his  monarchical  entiiusiasm*  This 
m^nwaUe  conversation  was  soiqplit  by  the 
JBLing,   without  the  knowledge  of  Johnson. 

*  la  l&e  above  coDecdon,  ^tbe  poem  eniilled* ''  The 
Three  Warnings/'  was  written  by  Mrs  Thrale,  and  the 
^  Liaes  aiddressed  toaLady  of  mdiscreet  virtue/^in  p.  S. 
written  adanyyMabaihra,  were  gifenby  the  wrkerof 
tftlus  note.  Bishop  Pbrcy. 
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His  MigeBt J eiiterad  the  room;  and,  among 
other  thingBf  arioBd  the  author  of  so  manj 
▼afaiable  works,  '^  If  he  intended  to  gire 
the  world  angr  more  of  his  compositions  r 
Johiwon:  miodeiriiy  answered,  ^'  That  he 
thought  he  had  written  enough."  ^  And  I 
shcmld  tUnk  so  too,'^  re|>Iied  his  Mi^esty,  **  if 
you  had  nbt  written  so  well.*'  *  Johnson  ob** 
served  to  Afr  Boswell,  upon  this  refdy,  that 
^^  No  man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer  com- 
plnnent ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay :  it 
was  decisive." 

<f  Dwmg  the  whole  of  this  interview" 
says  Mr  Boswell,  ^  Johnson  talked  to  his 
Ikjestgr  with  {Nrofound  respect,  but  still,  in 
his  fifin,  „  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which 
is  commonly  used  at  the  levee,  and  in  the 
drawing«room.  After  the  king  withdrew, 
Johnson  shewed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
his  Mtyesty^  conversation,  and  gracious  be- 
haviour. He  said  to  Mr  Bernard  (the  librae 
ria^),  ''  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  Sing  as  they 
will ;  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have 
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ever  seem''  AxU  he  afterwtutiB  olbKrved  to 
Mr  LMigtofi^  ^  Sir,  his 'maimers' aw  tliose  .of 
as  fine  a  gentleman  as'we  may  svjppose  Lema. 
XlV/or  Cbafles  !!/'♦ 

Johnson  bad  now  arriVdd  at'ilMt  emtttence 
which  is  the  priise  that  ciHftiDcatdd  genius  al- 
ways haggles  fte*,  and*  tmt  seldom  ^obtains. 
His  fortune,  though  noit  great,  was  adequate 
to  his  wants,  and  ctf'ihost  honourable  acquisi-' 
tion ;  for  it  was'dmred  from  the  produce  of 
his  labours,  and  the  rewards  which  his  coun- 
try had  bestowed  upon  merit.  He  received, 
durmg  life,  that  unqualified  appJame  from 
the  worid,'  which  i^  mi  geneiiid,  paid  oBily  to 
departed'toibeHence,  and 'be  beheld  his  fame 
seated  firmly  in  the  public  mind,  withdut  the 
danger  of  its  being  shaken  by  obloquy,  or  the 
hazard  of  its  being  shared  by  i  rivd.  He 
could  niiniber  among  his  'flriends  the  greatest 
and  most  improved  talents  of  the  countiy. 
£Bs  ooplpany  was  courtedby  wealth,  dignity, 
wd  Ua»ty.     Hifr:  naoxy  peculiarities  were 

♦  Bagwell's  Life,  Sec.  vpL  ii.  p.  41. 
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OTerioohrf,  or  tatgotUm  m  tiie  •dtfriratkwi  of 
Ilii  umkntaiidiBg^  whik  hU  TBrtnes  wort  re- 
garded with  rmftntkm,  aad  his  ^iaioM 
adopted  with  sulaiiiafioii.  Of  the  Uiaal  iayeii- 
vSUai^  of  manhind  to  JMmg  metiu  Jcrfmscm 
at  least  bad  ao  reamft  to  oonq^nii. 

Itt  1768,  Aothiagirf  his  writi^f  wasgireii 
to  ike  tmblie^  except  the  iVoii^^  to  his  friead 
GaUsmith's  coiaedy  of  the  ''  6ood*Natared 
Mam"  wUch  was  r^iresested  at  Corettt-Gar- 
dea  Tlieatn^  for  the  first  tiaM»  on  the  S9th 
of  Jaauary.  The  first  lines  of  tlosiVo&ifiie 
are  stio»|^  chaaacterised  by  Ids  own  glooniy 
cast  ot  fiioraliatioa^  and  expressed  in  a  strain 
of  sotannily  unexab^^  in  em  irtrodoctiofi 
to  aoQDif^T* 


«<  Prea^d  fey  Ae  losA  tfliSt,  Hhe  weaiy  luiiid 
Sunrejf  lbs  gsastsl  tot  of  httman  IdadJ* 


^The  Good-Natovtd  Man''  kept 
sioQ  of  the  stage  for  nine  n^bts;  bot  was  not 
judged^  by  the  author's  friends,  to  ha^e  had 


&U  t)ie  success  it  deserved.  Johnsott  sfeid  ^  H 
was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared  sinee 
^<  The  ffovcked  Husbaad/*  and  that  there  had 
not  been,  of  laite,  aily  sndi  diaracter  exlnbited 
on  the  stage,  as  Croaker.''  *  This  dmraeter, 
Goldsmith  (wmed,  he  bid  borrowed  from 
Suspirius,  the  Screechy-owl;  in  the  RmMar, 
(No.  59.)  and  is  a  just  and  poignant  ridicute 
of  an  anomalous  species  of  vmters  who  distuA 
others  by  painful  remembrances  of  the  past,  or 
mekndioly  prognostics  of  the  future. 

In  1769,  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
author.  This  year,  he  accq>ted  the  title  ei 
ProfessOT  of  Andeht  litaratureinr  tiie  Bdyd 
Academy  <€  Arts»  wfaidi  had  been  inititutei 
the  preceding  year;  a  n^re  comi 
distiiA^ion,  attended  neither  with 
nor  trouble ;  but  which .  gave  him  a  respecta^ 
ble  seat  at  thehr  occa^nal  ^neetkigs^  and  an- 
nual dinners.  He  owed  this  hommuy  profes** 
sorshlp  to  the  friendship  of  Sfa*  Joshua  Rey>- 

*  BosweIl*8  life,  &c  ^oL  ii,  p.  4& 
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Holds,  the  PrMdent;  who  also  procured  for 
Goidsmttii,  tiie  appointmait  of  Professor  erf* 
Ancient  History ;  which  he  took  rather  as  a 
oompUment  to  the  institutioD  than  anj  bene* 
fit  to  himfletf: 

In  Febmaiy,  thn  year,  he  made  an  excur* 
mm  to  Oxfiird  with  Gddamith,  who  was  ad- 
Bkitted  in  that  noiyersitjr  ad  emuiem  gradumf 
whidi,  he  said,  was  that  of  Bachelor  of  Physic; 
a  d^ree  whidi  he  probably  took  at  the  uni- 
vershy  of  Padua,  when  he  visited  the  northern 
part  of  Aaly,  and  studied  six  months  in  that 
ancient  school  df  medicine. 

.  In*,  thfe.  month  of  October,  the  fame  and 
UkviMt  Baretti  being  eidaiiger^  by  his  ar- 
laignoMntat  the  (^Bailey,  for  stablnng  a 
num  inthe  stre^,  in  self-defence,  Jdbnson 
a^)eared,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  as  a 
witniess  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  give  evidence 
to  the  character  of  hb  fUend.  Mr  Burke,  Aftr 
GanidK:,  and  Mr  Beauclerk,  appeared  also  as 
witnesses  on  the  trial;  and  the  favourdde  tes- 
timony of  such  men  undoubtedly  had  due 


weight  with  the  jury/ who  acquitted  hitai  dT 
the  murder  and  the  man-slaughter.  * 

In  17709  at  the  turbulent  period  of  tiie 
Middlesex  election^  which  gave  rise  to  a  po^ 
pular  and  beneficial  contest  between  Gotttil^ 
ment  and  Mr  Wflites^  respecting  the  vaUUHty 
of  his  exclusion  from  the  House  ct  Comrndttis^ 
by  a  resolutioii  of  that  branch  of  the  legiala«- 
tture,  Johnson  entered  the  tlnmiy  pftths  of  po» 
litical  discussion ;  and»  prompted  by  cOtattdir^ 
ations  of  gratitude,  and  a  high  sense  of  dut^, 
attracted  the  attention  of  tiie  public^  by  the 
strenuous  exertion  of  .his  vast  o6mphfeheik|A«4 
mind,  in  support  of  Govemment  against  tte 
prevailing  spirit  erf"  discontents ,  A  strong  tnas 


*  After  tfas  unfortunate  inuuaction,  whiid^  #itf  -  boifr- 
gidered  as, a  calamky  rather  than  a  crime,  MrBaretia 
remained  in  England  during  the  remainder  pf  his  life* 
He  subsisted  by  teaching  the  Italian  language,  and  the 
sate  of  his  wri^ngs.  On  the  esiahBshmem  eg  Ae  JtoyiJ 
.Academy  of  Arts,  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Secretary. 
During  Lord  North's  administration^  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion of  eighty  pounds  a-year  from  Government.  He'died 
Jtfay  5|  nsdy  in  the  70th  year  of  his  1^. 
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in  fivrqupr.of  the  par^  inogipositiooi  to  Gipnrcni- 
mmt,  at  tlie  clo«e  of  the  last  mgt,  u  db* 
MtnVUe  in.  1ms  p<#tioil  wiytings  in  .  "  Tbe 
««atlo«i«i's  i/b^^ano"  and  '<  Th^  Uteraiy 
ft«n«v ;"  b«t  Km  vefatmsuce  and  partial^tj  are 
^tmi  KVNirlc^le  in  the  Ufh-toneii  miaj^te- 
rial  pan^iUetg  that  prpoe«4e4  <tom  Ms  pen, 
ift.tiM  iiefitois  and  trnpfpnlaf'  employment 
«hidb  lie  aas«ne4  of  writing  for  the  adatMu- 
HrUkA  of  the  d«r»  >P  the  i^mie  of  the  oop- 
mrnty* 

QniJm  oqcairion  of  thw  popnlar  limaent, 
ktf^loc^  alhre.l^.tiM  pcfseoriaiMi  of  Ajurofli- 
iHe  tad  dpygning  dcna^Qgw^  he  puidished^ 
tM$  jrtK,  A  spnmpUet,  ientitk4  Tk^  JFtUn 
Akrm,  6ro. ;  kitanded  to  jastify  the  oondnct 
<€  mM^M  aad:tlHar  ouyor^j  in  the  Hooae 
Of  CetttmOtts,  fbr  having  vhtuiAj  asaumed  it 
^.an  a^uionu  that  tbe  expulsion  of  a  member 
of  padiaiMBt-  waft  eqniralent  tot  exduaiDa*  and 
their  having  declared  Colonel  LuttreH  to  be 
dj#  elected  iw  the  Ciwnty  of  Wdlfsexr 
notwithstanding  Afr  Wilkes  had  a  grefit 


jority  of  votes.  This  being  very  jostfy  eon* 
sidef^  as  a  gross  violatkm  ot  the  right  of 
dectioD^  an  alarm  ftn*  the  constttution  ex- 
tended itself  all  owr  th^  kkaigdom.  To  prove 
this  almrm  to  be  Mse  was  the  purpose  of 
Johnson's  pamphlet^  wMdi  was  read  at  the 
ttane  wil^  javi^ty ;  bnt  his  arguments  anddiK 
quence  fUled  of  eftct,  and  tira  Honae  of 
Cominons  has  since  erased  the  offensive  rei- 
solution  from  the  joumite.  This  pamphlet 
has  great  merit  in  point  of  language;  but  it 
contains  mnch  gross  miurepreseiitation^  and 
aboomls  w^  such  aif^rarj  princ^ples^  as  aM 
totalfy  inepnsistent  with  a  free  constttuthni. 

In  1771^  he  fended  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  ministry,  in  Ae  dispute  with  ttieeourt 
of  Spain,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  nanghti 
tm  Oie  hOe  TVauMctims  respectmg^  JMklasid^ 
lilandi^  Svo.  which  ranks  among  the  molt 
splendid  d  his  compositions.  On  Ab  subjeet 
<yf  the  negodation  respeeting  tiie  soverdgnty 
of  these  islands,  <^  spots  thrown  aside  from 
liuinan  use,  ban«n  in  summier,  and  stormy  fas 
winter,**  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  di- 
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netioAt  and  adopted  the  opinions  which  th^ 
•dorililftratioa  wMied  to  incttkate*  Thecon- 
Tention  iHuch  tarmiiiaftQiA .  tibe  negocittkm, 
*wa8  cMsidcared^  in  a  pOUtkal  ?iew»  atfaibean 
and  pttsiUanimous  conpnomiiie^  iqjnrjkms  to 
tile  h9n))Hr  of  our.  nation.  But,  however.  jKhis 
amy:  Jbe,  tibe  •earnest  and  pathetic.  4JlMuaMfe 
fto»  offlmsive.  war^  delttKrately  renewed  by 
ciTiliaedliiiiowi,  kdeser¥ia|r  ^f  the  bi^^mt 
fipjfismm  The  dmanifi^n  of  its  calandttei  is 
fMiOf,  the  finest  piec0s  of .  eh)quence  in  the 
JBiigl|sliilaiig«age.  ^The  keen  invec^ve  against 
^kmm%  ti^.idUevchainfaen  of  oippositton^  is 
eaaeebifldiwith  aHithefMrce  of  his  geifius^  and 
ipMJ^ed  iiatfc e»|nsiit6  se^^  AfaatOebe- 
tiTMtt.tlro  rhinhrfaiif ly  ^hftkncvr  the  use  of 
their  treapiMis,.  was:  escpeidied  ;  hail  JyniMy 
.ntfaatevei^  was  his  reason;  never  returned  to 
di6.fieU«:  Qe  laid  .down  .fab  aros^  anA  has 
jsxi^t^  .since:  reihained  iin  onysterions^lenbe. 
%:fr^(%^i<JdbiB<}n  shone  in  the  plenitarfte  of 
his  political  glory^t from  the  celehrity! of  hia  liii^ 
nistcaialpaMphleis,  an  attempt  was  nnde 'to 
hHngfhiii  into  the  Hotise  of  Comitigtidy  by 
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Mr  Strahan,  the  king's  priiiter»  who  was  htai- 
self  in  Parliament^  wad  wrote  to  the  86i3*etary 
of  the  treanry  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  ap* 
plication  was  unsuccessful*  Whether  thore 
wwe  any  particular  reasons  for  th^  rdiisal» 
has  not  tran^ired.  That  Johnson  ray  muck 
wished  to  '^  try  his  hand ''  in  the  senate^  he 
his  himself  declared;*  but  that  he  would 
have  succeeded  as  a  parliamentary  speaker^  is 
at  least  doubtfuL  Few  hare  distinguished 
themselves  as  orators,  who  have  not  begwi 
the  practice  of  apeakii^  in  public  early  in  life ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  habits  of 
regular  and  correct  composiiBon  are  not  un£s« 
vourable  to  that  quick,  unpremeditated  elocu- 
UoUf  whach  is  so  much  admired^  and  so  useful 
in  animated  debate.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  of  the  many  persons  eminent  for  literary 

•  ^V 

*  At  a  later  period  of  hit  life,  whea  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
ngUa  told  luiii,  that  Mr  Burke  had  mii^  that  if  he  hid 
cooie  earlj  into  Birliamenty  he  ceftainfy  would  hafe 
been  the  greatest  speaker  that  erer  waa  there ;  JohDson 
ernkiwa d,  «Ishottld  like  to  try  my  hand  now  !*»  See 
BofwelPft  Life,  te*  vol  i,  p,  ISS*    ' 
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flUUtks^  who  Jbatt  bad  sMts  ia  fai^mBHettt, 
fl(me  hate  gaEdded  a  reitaitetiiMi  for  etoqsenoe 
cMUBtonrate  witli  thidr  taints  jumI  mfinrma^ 
tlon ;  ftfid  of  Jobntoli^  in  fwrtiodar,  it  ii  re^ 
jXirted,  i]{ioii  the  authority  id  Sir  William 
Scott,  that  he  had  s^rvral  tiiMB  tried  to  qpeak 
in  the  Society  of  Arta,  but  <"  had  found  that 
he  could  not  gUt  on."  It  was  ofaaenred  bf 
Mr  Flood,  that  ''  Johnaon,  hatiti;  ben  loaf 
tia«d  to  aeatentiotaa  l^yitjr,  and*  tbe  ihort 
fl%hts  of  Ciwrttsataoii,  might  lunre  filled  hi 
tiMt  eontimied  and  expaadad  hind  of  argtt^ 
fiient,  which  is  requisite  in  stating  con^liok 
tfd  mattiM  ift  laAlte  spaaUng.'** 


*  cv  JolilklMapdiaaiha#rMB.  Ha  w^idi  tska  ti^  a 
t0fief  aad  utlsr  wfom  it  a  mnnber  tf  tfaa  Bmnhkr.  Chi 
a  question,  one  day,  at  Miss  Portei^s,  concerning  the 
authority  cit  a  AdW^apef  fbr  some  fibct,  be  rdated,  thai 
a  lady  of  his  acqaaintanoa  io^dtly  bdieved  every  thiog 
she  read  in  the  pi^eia ;  and  that,  by  way  of  cuiiag  her 
creduMty,  he  idbiiaatad  a  atory  tf  a  battle  betsraen  the 
IbHsiHtiiaad  Ti*l0»  Uuto  at  iHur;  aad  <'  that  it  migtil," 
hasaid^  ''bea#  iflMKnal  evidence  af  its  &ti%#  Ilsid 
the  aaaae  m  aa  hlHid  ai  Aaceninof  the  Boiisthaaea 
and  the  Daaubei  livem  wUth  Iran  at  Ihe  disttttee  of  a 
hoadrad  leagues  from  each  a^r*    The  lady^  howatat^ 
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This  yeat,  Dr  Baittie^  preceded  bjr  tihe 
feme  of  hifi  writings,  and  tiie  exbdleilce  if 
Ms  character,  was  introdticed  bj  bis  eoimCiT- 
man,  Air  Boswell,  to  the  acquakrtaiice  of 
Jofaason,  The  EngMali  noraliit  professed  m 
liberal  regard  for  the  Scottish  professor,  and 
hdU  him  in  high  estimatio^,  for  his  geniof 
aiMi  laamiiig,  and  labours  in  the  servfae  of 


believed  the  story,  and  never  forgave  the  deception; 
llie  ooMe^uenoe  of  which  was^  that  I  loit  ai^  agr^eabk 
companion^  and  she  was  deprived  of  an  ianooant  awussi 
ment.**  And  he  added,  as  an  extraordinary  curcomst^c^ 
that  the  Russian  ambassador  sent  in  great  haste  to  thA 
primer,  to  know  flma  whs^tee  he  had  leeetredtheitdii^ 
gence.  Another  time,,  at  Dr  Taylor's,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Kennedy,  of  Bradley, 
«  woBMA  4j€  extraordinary  aenae,he  deseilbed  the  eceen* 
Sricitieaofthemanaad  the  woman,  with  anicaQrofdis^ 
crimination,  and  a  force  of  language,  equal  to  the  best 
6f  his  periodical  essays.  Mow,  with  such  powers,  an4 
the  &M  eooUenoe  hefeltjahimaelfhafef  a  any  audience^ 
he  mutt  have  made  an  able  and  impressive  speaker  ia 
Bsrliament.'' 

rbr  0ie  communication  of  the  above  recoHections,  the 
present  writer  is  indebted,  among-odite  obligatioM^  Sa 
the  fnendship  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  BartH  iribo  had  fri* 
quent  opportmiities  of  enjoying  the  fonypany  ^  Jobnsaa 
aiLidrfWdaad  Ashbowna* 
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'Virtue  and  relifion.  His  acquaintance  tritb 
aDt  Rd)eitMm  and  Dr  Blair,  Scottish  dergf- 
4nen,  distinguished  by  their  exceUent  writings 
,and  estiBidUe  qualities^  commenced  on  the  oc- 
^^asion  of.  their  visiting  the  English  metropo- 
Jis^  some  years. before. 

Although  he  prdmred  liOndon,  as  a  j^ace 
o[  residence^  to  all  others^  aa  affordkig  mmre 
intelligence,  and  more  opportunities  of  con- 
versation  than  could  be  found  elsewhere ;  yet, 
from  thi}  time,  we  find  him  dedicating  the 
[deasahter  months  of  the  year  to  excursive 
amusement ;  sometimes  changing  the  foul 
air  of  Fleet-street  fcM*  the  wholesome  breeees 
of  the  Sussex  Downs;  and  sometimes  ramb- 
ling into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  renew- 
ing aflfectionate  reminiscences,  and  receiving 
fateful  testimonies  of  regard,  in  his  native 
city,  or  pwticqNiting  the  hospitality,  and  de- 
lighting  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  ro- 
Qii^tic  scenery,  and  rural  occupations  of  Ash- 
bourne, / 

In  1772,  he  produced  no  literary  perfor- 
mance.   After  his  *^  summ^ .  wanderings,"  we 
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find  hkn  engaged,  reluctantly,  in  a  vetj  great 
work,  the  revision  of  the  ErigK$h  Dkiwnanff 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Peyton,  one  of  his 
original  amanuenses. 

In  1778,  the  fourth  edition  of  his  folio 
Dkiumary  was  printed,  with  addi^ms  and 
corrections,  from  the  copy  which  he  was  per*- 
suaded  to  revise ;  but  having  made  no  prepa- 
ration, he  was  able  to  add  little  to  its  usefiil- 
ness.  ''  Some  superfluities,''  he  says  to  Mr 
Boswell,  ^  I  have  expunged,  and  some  faults 
I  have  corrected,  and  here  and  there  have 
scattered  a  r^nark ;  but  the  main  ftibunc  of  the 
work  remains  as  it  was.  I  had  looked  very 
little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it ;  and  I  think  I 
found  it  full  as  often  better,  as  worse,  than  I 
expected."  • 

His  Shakespeare^  which,  had  gone  through 
(Several  editions,  wai,  this  year,  republbhed 
in  10  vols.  8vo,  with  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements by  Mr  Steevens;  a  commentator 
deeply  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  of  very  ex- 
tensive reading  in  English  literature,  especially 
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the  earljr  writers,  and  of  acute  diBcernmttiA 
and  ^ieg^Xkt  taate. 

^  ^  perseverance,"  says  Mr  Bead^  ^<  ia 
.  Dr  Johnson's  admirable  fkai  of  iUustratiag 
Miakflspeare  by  the  study  of  the  wiriters  of  his 
own  tSntie,  Mr  Steeve^s  has  eAete4  flEMre  fbr 
the  ehicidation  of  his  author,  than  any,  if  not 
all,  his  predecessors,  and  justiy  entitled  hiai* 
sdf  to  the  distfaiction  of  being  confessed  the 
best  editor  of  Shakespeare/'  ^ 

This  year,  he  wrote  the  Preface  to  ^  A 
Dictimary  of  Andent  66ography>'*  fbr  Alex* 
ander  Madiean,  Us  old  amaaaensis ;  and  Am 
Epitaph  m  Mrs  BeU,  w\£i  of  his  fticnd  John 
Bell,  Esq.  inscribed  on  a  monument  erected 
to  her  memory,  in  the  church  of  Watford,  in 
Hertfordshure. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  is  memorable 
Ibr  the  gratification  of  a  wish  which  ho  had 
so  long  entertained,  that  he  soarcdy  remem- 
bered how  it  was  formed,  of  vbiting  <lio  He- 
brides, or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland..    Me 

*  Reed's  Shakeqpeare,  21  Toh.  Siro,  1803,  ?oL  1. 
AdTertisement,  p.  4. 


was  Btampmti  m  tim  mummon  by  Mr 
Bofwell;  ^wbuse  aciitraeM»'*  he  obftrredt 
"*  woyld  bdp  las  ^iqiwyt  and  wIiom  gftiely 
fifeoMnffatiMi  aAdcivtt^of  munen^wcm 
wfficieBi  (0  eoQiitenct  Uie  iaconireiiiences  of* 
teayd,  in  cotmtrifls  less  baipitablft  thantboSe 
tkejr  w»e  ta  pass.*" 

lie  kft  LcMidoii  on  the  eth  of  August; 
aiKlf  passiag  throni^  the  cathiodral  dtias  of 
York  aad  Durham^  and  **  dioda^g  the  towers 
1^  Ahiwickt''  reached  fidinburgh  on  the  14th, 
by  the  way  of  Berwiek*-iipan«Twfied.  At 
narlii^^ton,  he  met  his  oousin-genaaBy  Mr 
CofDeHim  HarriaM,  perprtaal  carate  there ; 
^  the  only  one,"  he  say  i^  "^  of  his  Mlatio^,  who 
ever  rose  in  li«rtiine,  above  penary^  or  ia  eha- 
racta'f  afacwe  neglecL""  He  was  acoampanied^ 
as  £Mr  as  Newcastle^  by  Sir  Epbert  Chambers, 
Qiijk  vatedictosy  visit  to  his  relati^is,  pnrnovs 
toto^siqga  jndgeto  BengaL  On  the  18th 
efldMtmaid;h  he  left  Aiinbui|ph,  aad  dkepted 
his  jCMne  nwUiwasd,  thraugh  8t  Andvews, 
Dandae,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  He  then 
visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasi^,  Col,  Mull, 
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Ulva,  Indikeniieth,  umI  Icolmldll.  RegftiniBg 
tbe  mainland^  he  trawlledtlmNigh  Argylesbire, 
by  Inveraiy,  and  thence  by  Lochlomend  and 
Dumbarton,  to  Grlasgow.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Auchintedc,  in  Ayrshire^  the  family-resi- 
dence^ of  hb  feUow-trareller,  aad  thence,  by 
Hamilton,  back  to  £dinbur§^,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  after  a  peregrination  <ii  seven 
weeks  and  six  days ;  during  which  he  was 
prkicifially  occupied  in  noting  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Highland  and  insular  manners 
and  sceno^,  tradng  the  progress  of  civi1]2a- 
tion,  and  philosopbking  on  <Aie  various  stages 
of  society.  .After  paanng  some  days  in  Edin- 
bui^,  <'  with  men  of  learning  and  women  of 
elegance/'  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  London, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  delig^tal  with  the 
reqpect  and  hospitality  which  he  expaie»ced, 
wherever  he  went,  during  his  stay  in  Scotland* 
Of  the  occurrences  in  his  joum^,  he  rega-- 
larly  tranmitted  an  account  to  Mrs  Thrale. 
*^  I  keep  a  book  of  remarks,"  he  tells  her  in 
a  letter  ff  om  Sky,  <^  and  Boswell  writes  a  re- 
gular journal  of  our  toavels ;  which,  •!  thinks 
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contoiiis  a»  iMch  of  what  I  say  aftd  do,  as  of 
all  other  occurretices  togiether,  *^/br  sneh  a 
'fmthjid  ehtnkkf  h  GhriffiOi.**  *  . 

•  His  v:arioitt  advetftwes,-  bxlA  the  •  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exerctied  during. bis 
tow,  have  been  desevti^  by  Mr  Boswdl,  in 
his  ^  Je«mal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebirides,*'  8vo^ 
1 786,  in  a  slyte  that  shews  he  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  skill  to  give  connec- 
tion to  misceltaneous  matter,  and  vivadty  to 
the  whole  of  hb  narrative. 

This  year.  Goldsmith  expressed  the  vexj 
high  regard  and  veneration  he  had  for  John* 
sen,  in  the  strongest  and  most  delicate  man- 
ner, in  the  Dedication  of  Us  new*  comedy, 
"^  $he  Stoops  to  Conquer.''  ''  By  inscribing 
this  slight  performance  to  you,"  he  says,  ^  I 
do  not  mean  so  mucb  to  compliment  you  as 
mysctf. '  It  may  do  me  some  honour,  to  in- 
form kheimbUc,  that  Ihilvd  Hvfd  many  years 
in  intimacy  with  ftm. ,  >  It  may  serve  the  inte- 
rests qf-  nuuridnd  Uso^  to  inform  them,  that 

«  Shikupeate,  H^nry  VIIL 
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tJie  frcttefk  wit  may  be  Unad  m  a  dMneter* 
witiiout  inipuru^  tl^.nuMt  naafected  fkty." 

Of  this  play,  which  outde  itt  ifipearaiiceat 
Corfliit-G«nl«ii»  late  ia  the  leMoo*  ao4  was 
very  mpnsiM*  Mwsen  Mid,  **I  kaow  of 
Be  amMd^,  filnr  naiqr  yean»  that  has  so  mndi 
ffKhilartlod  an  aodiencef  aad  has  so  nudi 
answered  the  great  end  <rf'  conedj^-mafcivg 
ao  awdiepoe  mary.  The  dialogue  is  qoicsk 
aad  faj ;  and  the  ineideats  are  so  fmpvnd 
88  not  to  seem  imfwobahfe."  * 

Thi»  yeer,  Mr  Daran,  the  bookseller, 
published  a  ceUeetion  o£  **  Miscellaoeons  and 
Fi^litiTe  JPieces,"  in  $  vols.  8to,  which  he 
edvertjued  in  the  new^apen^  **  by  tbe  authw 
of  *\r  BttrnM— "  without  his  knowledfle  or 
vmaemU  In  this  cpUecfiQn,  aereml  piecw 
were  inserted,  in  which  Johnson  had  no  eoBr 
cem.  **  How,"  said  Mn  Thrale,  **  vwdd 
Pope  have  rared,  had  he  been  served  sol" 
**  We  abonld  AesKT,"  repttal  he,  **  have  heani 
the  last  ont,  to  be  anre;  but  then  Pope  was 

*  BonfdI's  Life,  Ac.  id.  %  p.  182. 
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a  n^ntim  man.  I  will»  howevet,"*  a^ed  he, 
^f  storm  and  bluster  mysdf  a  little  this  time." 
So  be  wmi  to  Lomidii  in  all  the  wrath  he 
could  mustar  up.  At  his  retuni,  I  asked 
how  the  affiur  ended?  ''Why,'*  said  he, 
<<  I  was  a  fierce  feUow,  and  pretended  to  be 
tery  angrj;  and  Thomas  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  and  pretended  to  be  vary  sony ;  and 
so  there  the  matter  en<ted*  I  befieve  the  dog 
lores  me  dearly."'  ^  On  this  occasion,  it  wai 
natural  for  Johnson  to  be  displeased ;  and  his 
continued  kindness  for  Mr  Daries  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  instance,  among  many  others,  of 
hishnmane  and  forgiving  disposition* 

At  the  apfHToadi  of  the  general  electioiiy 
in  17T4,  in  which  his  firiend  Mr  Thrate  hid 
the  pi^ospect  of  a  warm  contest,  he  pofafished 
a  short  pamphlet,  entitled,  «"  Tke  P^imi, 
wUbres^ed $0 the  Wdcton  of  Oreta BritaiMk  Svft; 
not  with  any  visible  application  «e  Mr  WiUmw 
then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity;  but  to 

*  AMcdotap,  *€.  p.  55. 
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define  what  a  real  patriot  is,  and  to  teach  the 
people  to  reject  the  leaders  of  opposition,  who 
called  themselves  patriots ;  and,  indirecUj, 
to  vindicate  the  outrage  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  election,  ^ 
and  repel  the  claims  of  America.  This  address 
was  called  for,  he  tells  us,  on  Fridaj,  bj  his 
political  friends,  and  written  on  Saturday.  It 
is  written  with  energetic  vivacity,  but  in- 
cludes much  sophistry  of  argument,  much 
asperity  of  language,  and  much  sarcastic  con- 
t^npt  of  his  opponents. 

The  death  of  Goldsmith,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  after  a  short  illness,  defnived  Johnson 
of  a  friend,  endeared  to  him  by  habitudes  of 
reciproad  attachment  and  companionable  fa- 
toiiliarity ;  and  gave  a  shock  to  his  mind,  ever 
agitated  by  the  contemplation  of  mortality, 
and  the  dread  of  his  own  dissolution.  *'  Poor 
dear  Goldsmith,''  he  tells  Mr  Langton,  *\  died 
cf  a  fever,  exasperated,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
fear  of  distress.  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy, 
and  all  his  resourcesi  were  exhausted.  But  let 
not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a  very 
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grtet  mto.''  ^  His  de«th  was  an  irreparaMe 
loss  to  English  litera^re.  Whether  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  poet»  as  a  coniic  writer^  or  an' 
historian^  (so  far  as  regards  his  powers  of 
composition)^  he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of 
his  time,  and  will  ev&r  Mand  in  the  fort  most 
class.  Johnson  honoured  the  memory  of  his 
friend  with  a  LcUin  Epitaph^  inscribed  on  his 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  conse- 
crated a  Gt^  tebnutic,  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  multifarious  talents  of  the  departed  poet, 
crowned  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and 
decked  with -the  wreath  of  every  muse. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  accompa* 
nied  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  in  a  tour  through 
North  Wales,  /*  a  mw  part  of  the  island;" 
which  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  **  with 
much  convenience,'*  of  being  in  five  of  the  six 
counties  of  that  division  of  the  principality,  of 
seeing  St  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  seats  of 
their  two  bishops,  of  ascending  Penmanmawr 
and  Snowden,  and  of  passing  over  into  Aug le- 

*  BoiweU's  Life,  Ac  yA  ii,  p.  MS. 
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MA.  This  sojoum  in  Wates  contritatal  to 
the  health  and  amawnmit  of  the  tatirellit, 
hut  offered  notiiuig  to  the  speculatioii  of  the 
phikMOfriber.  The  Welch  sctneiy^  resemblm^, 
in  some  of  its  feature^  the  boldness  md  so- 
Wmkj  of  the  Cakdonian  bndscaj^  dkl  not 
give  occasioB,  as  in  hUi  Highkuid  journejr^  to 
the  descriptire  exercise  of  his  pen*  Ite  lin- 
gered ihree  months  among  the  gnxn  mottn- 
tarns  and  fiertfie  mdlQrf  of  that  rich  and  beau* 
lifeloovBCryyChieiyin  Denbighshire,  but  kept 
m^  joamal  or  notes  of  what  he  sanr  there. 

On  his  return  from  Wales,  in  the  month  of 
October,  he  resumed  the  printing  an  account  of 
Us  tour  to  the  Hehddes,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended during  his  absence ;  and  in  January 
1775,  published  his  interesting  narratrre, 
under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  JSco&and,  9ro.  In  passing  from 
Anoch  to  Glensheals,  he  first  concdved  the 
design  of  writhlg  the  relation  of  his  travels, 
in  an  hawr  that  will  ever  be  regarded  as  m« 
spicious  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
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^  I  Sit  down  at  n  banky**  he  si^  «  Mdi 
«i  a  wrHel*  of  iDiMnce  migHt  tere  d^trted 
to  fdgn.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees  to  whi^Msr 
arer  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at 
my  ftet.  The  daj  was  cafan,  the  air  was  soft ; 
and  an  was  rudeness^  silence,  and  sciitiide* 
Before  me,  and  <m  diher  skie,  were  hi^ 
hiBs,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  tittm  rtn^ 
ging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment 
for  itself.  Whether  I  speiU  Ihe  htmr  mil  I 
know  net:  /br  here  IJirtl  ameeived the  ikavghti 
e/msnetrraiumr 

the  nirrative  which  he  Qledititfdd,  in 
this  wild  nnfi^nented  region,  k  rety  d6> 
senredly  esteemed  a  masterly  perfiHrmance^ 
and  a  model  for  those  journalists  of  travels^ 
Who  Tirit  a  country,  fw  the  purpose  of  4e* 
scribing  the  manners  and  literature  of  the 
pec^,  rather  than  its  natural  productions 
and  antiquities.  On  its  first  appearance,  it  was 
variously  praised  and  censured  in  the  newqMi^ 
pers,  magazines,  and  other  fiigMve  publici^ 
tions.  By  some  it  was  admired  ftfthedoq^ence 
and  vivacity  of  the  composition,  and  thedeptk 
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of  .^dNiervatioB  on  life  and  maimerB :  bj  others, 
it  was  coodeMcmed,  for  tke  undue  predict 
of  the  tranreller^  a^^st  both  the  country  aud 
peo|d9  of  Scotland*  That  it  abounds  ia  juat 
apd  philos<q[»hicid  views  of  society,  and  in  in* 
genioas  sentiments  and  liv^y  doscriptiQiit 
mu^  be  flowed ;  but  that .  it  contains  a  deU- 
berate ,  misrepresentatioq  of  the  pountry  asnd 
people  of  Scotland,  no  candid  and  iinpartiid 
person  will  affirm.  In  describing  th^e  face  cf 
the  soil  on  tiie  eastern  coasts  he  bns^  uninten* 
tionally,  given  offence,  by  stating  the  ftict, 
that  it  19  bare  of  tr^s ;  but  to ,  the.  bold^  the 
sublime^  and  the  wild  features  of  the  fail;^  and 
mountain  scenery,  he  ha^  done  am^^  justice. 
J)iat  Jidmiion .  ent^ertained  strong  prejudices 
against  the  natives  of  ScoUand,  in  g^neral^ 
cannot  be  :deni^.  It  is  prcAiabk:  that  bis 
rooted  aversion  to  .pre$byteHanismtia  pari^u- 
dice  iiQwodrtby  'of  his  imderstanding»  miggled 
sometnnes  with; his  r^^iops  on  the  n^tive^ 
of  :tbat;cou<iBtry.:  «^  He  thoyght,"  as  Mr  Bos- 
well  fffii^*^  tbat'their  success  in  England  ex- 
ceeded their  pn^rtion  of  real  merit ;,  9nd  he 
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could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality 
which  no  liberal-minded  Scotsman  will  deny.^ 
He  likewise  declared,  **  that  when  he  found 
a  Scotchman,  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  should  be  an 
Englishman  to  him."  The  civilities  which  he 
received  from  the  peojile  of  Scotland  in  the 
course,  of  his  journey,  Mfe  everywhere  repaid 
with  such  benignity  of  seiltiment  and  warmth 
of  gratitude,  that,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
isional  fretfulness,  no  man  can  doubt  the  good-  ^ 
ness  of  his  heart.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  in  any  tjiing  he  ha$  beeti  mistakeh, 
he  has  made  a  candid  apology  in '  the  conclu- 
dtngf  paragr^h  of  his  narrative. 

^^  Having  passed  my  time  almost  whdly  in 
cities,  t  may  have  been  surprised  by  inode»  of 
iife,  and  appearyces  of  nMure,  that  are  fami- 
liar to  men  Of  wider  survey  and  more  varied 
conversation.  Novelty  and  ignorance  must 
always  be  reciprocal;  and  I  cannot  bat  be 
conscious,  that  my  thoughts  on  national: man- 
ners are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  hfis  seen 
but  little.** 

T 
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Ajnfuag  otliM'  diaouiflittQiis  in  thtt  ioufiial 

Of  ttift  ^MFehb  lie  wpvwm  ly»  4U»lielwf  ff  ^ 

Hon. 

mkf^  AMI  >w««!  «  ▼fHt«n  l<mgiiag9».  .1%^ 

knniltT  oould  AMt  iCAd :   if  tiMv  nmAI    thnr 
■adg^iprofciihly  bwrQ  v^ritt^Du    Sirt:  ijKt  bwi 

iHMiiig  Mtfefiiw  lu«Nf».  liT«4  with  o^nm 
4iiat  knew:  no  i9€fi«»  J6  Ibffi^.  iff  a  nwniiuw^ 
from  which  thft  tiMitellffi  i8.«M4fh  i»  vImI 
ag«<«iM.i*t«ittM?  «|idlf4ttl!9  i«  i^?  IT  it 
wm  odl^ctdl  ftott  omI  i9«iA»(»«A.  it  mH 
mfy.  h«  iifc4»tiKhaA  p9t*»  mA  Mfttt^iwd f|«i^ 
JMtte;  Urn  «ih»l*  ii.  lio«  b)«g  to  bf>  r«)|i«ih. 
:%nid.  %fao  put  it  tf9«^h«r  i^  it»  eowfwt 
.ftrai  I  fadi^e.  tbey  MJfW  ^tistad  i»Mr 
«iter  fimoi  ihMi  tktt;  vjbidi  Vff  hum  «Mii^ 
Ue  tiMoB  •rviOiar  M««r  4o«Mt  ^binir  ^ 
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flt^girii^;  aor  can  it  be  Uhtwn  hj  my  •Ocf. 
To  wrcngtf'  rcasMKible  iacredvlity^  bjr  tfe» 
faring  evidence.  Is  a  ingne  of  inaelenea 
with  which  the  world  i|  tiM  jet  acqvauited ; 
tmi  stubbMrn  audacity  k  otie  hat  refiige  of 

These,  and  siicli  like  bheervatiena^  pivrd* 
ked  tike  tfeseMment  of  Mr  Maq^hersMi }  H 
aeat  a  dreateniig  letter  t*.  (be  Mtbor ;  ttai 
Jpltnaait  aaaweved  him  a*  tbe  roi^ik  phtfa^D  of 

**  I  raiewdtf  yonr  feolieb  tad  iaq^ttdetl 
Mttc#.  Any  Tieletaoe  effcred  ide^  1  Iball  4i 
my  best  to  repel ;  and  what  \  etnndt  ^  |Sv 
■gMI^  the  kv  Ikkll  do  «Dtf  «»e^  I  bnpe  I 
Aall  asvei  be  dcterved  from  deteating  «*•*  I 
tinfc  aebea*  br  tbemengpe-of  frvgfiaa. 

**  Wttafr  #Mld  you  bw*e  me  tetraot'?  I 
liHMSht  ^r  (Mdi  air  impaHum  »  I  think  it 
«M  taipeaM«  stitt.  Far  eki»  opiaien,  I  bare 
^cmmroffaaiM  t#  tte  p«rit>li(V  whiek  I  half 
iftBMryekFtoidkle.    Vonr  rag^  I  defy.    Yonr 

V 
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dfljile ;  and  what  I  hear  of  your  morab,  w^ 
clines  me  to  pay  regard^  not  to  what  yoir  shall 
say,  but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  may 
print  this  if  you  will" 

The  threats  alluded .  to  in  this  letter  never 
were  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution.  But 
Johnson^  as  a  provision  for  defence,  furnished 
himself  with  a  large  oak  plant,  six  feet  in 
height,  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  at  the  lower 
end,  increasing  to  three  inches  at  the  top, 
and  terminating  in  a  head  (once  the  root)  of 
the  size  of  a  large  orange.  This  he  kept  in 
his  bedchamber,  so  near  his  chaur  as  to  be 
within  his  reach. 

The  scepticism  of  Johnson  concerning 
Ossian^.exjnressed  in  his  strongest  manner, 
as  it  awakened  public  suspicion,  gave  great 
offence,  and  was  resented  by  national  bigotry, 
with  anget  inflamed  to  rancour.  He  was  as- 
sailed by  an  hpst  of  angry  pamphleteers,  whose 
invectives  only  furnished  him  with  sport; 
and  when,  at  last,  a  more  formal  adversary 
assaulted  him,  with-  a  voiome  t>f  ^^  R^narks 
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"on  Dr  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,**  * 
he  pleasantly  observed  to  Mr  Seward,  "  They 
don^  know  how  to  go  about  their  abuse.  Who 
will  read  a  five  shilling  book  against  me?  No,^ 
SSr ;  if  they  had  wit,  they  should  have  kept 
pelting  me  with  pamphlets."  f 

The  opinion  of  Johnson,  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  formed 
on  a  very  strict  examination  o^  the  evidence 
offered  for  it,  has  gained  ground  with  the 
public,  in  the  space  of  forty  years ;  and  there 
are  now  very  few  unprejudiced  persons  who 
persist  in  believing  these  poems  to  be  the  pro- 
du^ion  of  a  supposed  epic  poet  of  remote 
antiquity.  :|:  He  is,  however,  deserving  of 
censure  for  suffering  his  abhorrence  of  impos- 

*  By  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Micol,  miobter  of  Lismore, 
8vo,  1780. 

f  BosWell's  Life,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  316. 

i  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  thediffis^nt  prefaces  to  the 
poems  which  Macpherson  gave  to  the  world  as  transla- 
tions of  Ossian,  he  carefully  reserved  his  latent  claims 
to  the  rank  and  ment  of  an  origiwal  poet.  Indeed  he 
did  not  conceal,  from  those  with  whom  he  was  particular- 
ly intimate,  that  the  poems  were  entirely  his  own  com- 


tupe  to  MuMte  hif  jadf  iPf»l#  i#  (an  at  to 
puuDtaiii  tfuit  Chfl  poflms  HA  no  li^fiMe  qm* 
fit,  hj  dcclariiii^  to  Dr  ^Uif^  i)m  tiiNmte 
af  thdf  aaftiimit]^  a«d  cluftiml  lirt-ttoiitMr, 
t|iat  ^  suck  fJMtn  Miild  h»v0  heeii  ivrlttcp  fejr 
many  men,  .  many  Wt«)a9»  m4  Mtfif  fhil- 
dresi^*^  of  a  modaru  a^. 

Having  madd  as  aSart  in  IF^Fixtr^  to 
repel  tbe  dagns  af  tha  Axat rkam  coitMei^  ke 

fmi^i  as  9^49^  ^U¥>S  aft  CflOnffl^  ^Jv»KW  » 
London,  informed  Bishop  Percy,  whose  attestation  of 
the  &ct  IS  given  in  a  Itettar  to  tbe  present  writer,  dated 
Btomw-kmst^  ifnk  )6>  I^M. 

**  The  Bishop  of  Dromor^  has  allowed  Di;  Andec^on  tfi 
declare,  that  he  repeatedly  received  the  most  positive 
assurances  a«om  fSk  John  Hliot,  tbe  confidaatiat  Mnd 

translations  of  Ossian,  were  entirely  of  his  own  compo- 
sition." 

fbit  m  emofmmtim  wm  af  iba  Ossanic  oamaot^r- 
ty,  see  Mr  Shaw's  '<  Observations,''  &c. ;  Vh  Gmkh 
••Answer;"  and  M;;ShaiR'8  '*  Reply,"  8vq,  1,78^;  Mr 
Laing's  ^  Dissertation,^'  &c.  in  Hist.  Scot  iv.  468-93, 
ad  efit ;  and  his  edition  of  tbe  '^Fbenit  tff  fMan," 
2  vols.  8vo.  1805 ;  *•  Report  of  tbe  GomotCeee  of*  Ai 
Highland  Society,^  avo,  1805 ;  Dr  Gtabem\  ^  Bssay  on 
the  Antbentidty  of  tllo.Pbenis  of  eMatt,**  8va,  iWf; 
and  Mr  Grants  «*  Bssay  on  tbt  OrigiM  of  tite  Oaef, 
Ac.  8vo,  1819* 


tt9t  sommam.-  3il$ 

cHUf  fonNrd,  tibyear,  on  tlle'niwsidev  wWi 
ndouUMl  aeAl»  Md  puUiAeA  •  pAaft]Uil«t» 
enlHIed,  7«eMMm  no  3y«wiy;  Jit  Jxiinr 
i^  ike  ilaw/irfwiU  oimI  Ahf<<^>  qf  Ad  jM» 
rMM  OMfTMl^  970.  Tht  scope  «f  Mi  di^- 
BWAft  WM^  that  dMaM  ^okMMM,  wfaidi  had  hi 
tlMv  aasddMiar  »  Itigpilatfidii  of  thdr  oirn,. 
wore,  ootwHhstandiag',  luhle  ia  be  taxed  iv 
4  British  ParlittmeBt»  where  they  hdd  <itei- 
dMr  peers  m  toe  hoiaie^  nor  rciuTsartatiVias 
itatheetiier.  lie  ioHtemied  ki  the  prineiv; 
pie,  that  le^lation  iarolvcs  U  it  taxotiody 
Ml  cfvery  poflsiUb  poww  anki  ckercise  of  cfivil 
garenmieBt.  Thie  principfo  hirii  ieeur  Ib^f 
ahaaJdaned;  but  JohnsMi  ind  of  afifaion,  tbaO 
tU»ceutitr7>'1ra»sta«iigleflou(;i»  td'aofoMV  «M» 
iiiMiB}  aad  raaaiiasenflad'  the  feriiph)>Me4l  0# 
**  iatbtt  lared  aa>  Aaf  taisa  aaHi^^  noli  mOf 
«•  ponrsN  huf^  th4   hepd   a#  lurisftH^* 

'«Whana>Efagiaihaiai»i»taMtr»yl»h>»**th<* 
ti»  AdMlicails  shiBa*upllEa=«bfdni^lfeili» 
tanMii  cariAdoM)  haw  flie  faydria  was  dbstro^ 
ad.*  'Fhea4a»frha»8hdWdhaii#aMMlfh»waa 
mistaken,  though  he  exerted  all  his  talents 
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aftd>rAiriinfmJi  of  linguage  in  the  cause:  This 
paniphlet  was  writteo  at  the  desire  of  the  mi- 
utttoy;. and,  in^mne  places,  revised  and  ciir* 
tailed  bf.men  in  power;  either  eriticallj  as 
too  ftudierons,  <i|r  ]M>Uticall7  as  too  exadpera* 
tisg*  It  is  characterised  Irf  the  same  luxu^ 
riaiice  of  imagination  and  energy  of  language, 
and  contains  the  same  positive  assertions,  sar- 
castacM  severitj,  extravagant  ridicule,  and 
arttttrary.  principles,  ^th  his  former  political 
pieces,  and  the  most,  virulent  and  unmerited 
abuse  of  the  Americans. 

He  now  retired  iront  th<s  lists  as  a  political 
writer,  which  drew  upon  him  numerous  at- 
tacks, and  provoked  many  severe  aqiersicms. 
However  ccmfident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  o^^n 
opinions,  and  hardened  against  the  common 
weapons  of  literary  warfare,  he  must  have 
felt  sincere,  uneasiness,  that  his  conduct  should 
be  imputed^  erroneously,  by  good  n^n,  to  the 
obligation  which  his  pension  implied,  ^  and 
pointedly  arraigned^  by  respectable  writers, 
M  inconsistent  with  the  moderation  and  wis- 
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dom  of  tlie  Christian  philosopher,  and  injuHous 
to  the  infinencetof  his  moral  writings. 

Th^ie  panq>hlets,  written  in  suppwt  of  the 
measures  of  administration,  from  whatever 
nuitive^  were  pubtifthed  on  his  own  account, 
and  colleeted,  this  year,  by  himself,  into  a 
volume,  under  tbe^  title  of  PoUkal  Tracts^  by 
the' Author  bf  the  Bamblerj  Svo.  Coming  from 
his  pen^  tbey  will  always  be  distinguished, 
aoiong  eompostticms  of  this  kind,  by  the  pow- 
erfal  combination  of  eloquence  and  ingenuity, 
with  dignity  and  felicity  of  expression,  though 
they  did  not  sup|iopt  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  und^taken. 

Among  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  thb  year, 
maybe  reckoned.  Proposals  for  publishing  Ike 
Works  of  Charlotte  Lmnox^  in  3  vols.  4to,  and 
the  Preface  to  Mr  Baretti's  •'  Easy  Lesons  in 
Italian  and  English.'' 

In  the  month  of  March,  this  year,  he  was 
gratified  by  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
by  diplmna,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford^   at  the  solicitation  of  Lord 
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Xorthy  tht  Cbsncdto,  «c6oniiMua«d  widi  ^kt 
highest  pyaiit  of  hit  writings  and  getnas. 

^  Seialisy  vinm  iUustrem,  Samvbi^sv  Joftv* 
Mir,  ki  oiwii  humaiumintt  litcranim  gmere 
^nMtam,  onakiitiqiie  idmifiwaBi  oomptthnix 
done  lelkMimiim,  scrqptis  Mb,  ad  fi|Mdnrintt 
noiw  fSiMMMtef,  mnnBHi  votorate  tl^^notfi^ 
ne  Mntentinruin  grtvitAte  cnmyteitis ;  ito  olklt 
iAdntnisMy  ot  dignu  ridelMiir  cut  ab  Aa^ 
dMiia  ilia «xiam quisdnii  bMdis  fnmami^ 
fmntar,  quiqne  pcaerattileni  Maghltoiup  Or^ 
JbMntf  sMMBa^  cans  d^iiUiite  c^*optarftiif • 
Cm  ftM  eondani  darisskwaaa  mrmtk  tot  patf^ 
tea  tantique  labores,  in  patriae  |>B<artitiM  l]i»' 
gMormutda,  6t  stebiieflida  felkdter  iaqitosi^ 
i«a  terigsimeriiit,  iit  i»  LfterianM  Bepiltalkni 
9BSK€8ts,  jam  et  PaniijuM  juM  IMMMf ; 
Not  CoueMoiSus,  &c; 

In  the  September  of  this  jctt,  tm  madtm^ 
ftmM  Mrantf  MnThnUe,  and  Mr  Bwetti, 
in  an  txc«vik»  td^  Pans^  the  oiil]rtitaC  tibat 
hec«ervisite«kt]wcoatineiit».a»d  MMnMdtd 
Bngland  in>afaMfe  kwaritonihs  itf^  la  ^IMi 
it.    He  delighted  in  the  very  act  of  travelling ; 


satlct  he  MttifAAiMii  of  no  incMfVVtttMo^ 

aid  desptMftf  bo  «Momtnodirtlofi$  m  tke  Jow* 

Mf  •    Tlie  dia»g«  of  oHinate  wm  i#  Military^ 

Ulart  h»  told  Mr  L^ett^  lio  hadi  not  liet*  on 

the  oHiep  iMe  of  tlio  ohaanol  Uto  ckyt »  befbM 

llo  ftuiid  a  seB$iHoiinpM¥6nieai  1ft  kto  beaitir. 

iNEo  obMTf od^  to  tke  cMipulOtt  ^  Itft  joof* 

MjF  t#  tbe  W«stoim  Mauds,  ^  Ihdieie  to  tv^^otM 

flmi  SIcofeland  in  evtfj  thhg   hat  dhiato. 

Kattrm  bos  done  mow  for  tho  Frmdi^  toal 

lAey  bavo  dMB  leis  lor  tiefMel^ea  Ihaft  At 

S«0tafa  bavo  dOM^"* «  H!a4lillktoftkerMfidl 

lie  did  «ot  eongtal  j  fcal  bo  af^laiidtJ  «ba 

MUBberof  tfttirbMbii  Md  lie  grace  of  ttair 

fi!^.    ^  !E1k^  bava  Urn  aeatimitli^'^  said  bo^ 

«« but  tba)^  exprosB  tb«in  meafHlf ;  ibijr  baf« 

KtOi  mt^at  taav  but  tba3»  drcaa  )t  wfi.'*    Mr 

fbdle>  wbe  faiq^MMidl  to  be  ki  Iteto  at  tba 

aain#tiifia»  said,  tbai  tbe  Vrtacb  waf#  parlbet- 

Ij^  uataaisiwd  ftt  bis  %uw»  aftd  mamer,  aatf 

dress ;  for  to  the  settled  form  of  the  last,  he 

cotttiMediaaobaftiMftefyaMacbedift  Para  as 
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in  London.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins^ 
however,  he  yielded,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  fKends,  so  far  as  to  dress 
in  a  suit  of  black  clothes  and  a  Bourgeois  wig^ 
but  resisted  their  importunity  to  wear  ruffles.  ^ 
He  understood  French  perfectly,  but  could 
not  speak  it  readily,  and  generally  spoke^Latin 
with  great  elegance  during  the  whole  journey. 
'^  I  tried  but  little,''  he  said,  '<  but  I  spoke 
sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  suppose  I 
should  learn  faster."  In  a  conversation  with 
Freron,  the  -journalist,  he  thus  characterised 
Voltaire,  **  vir  est  acerrimi  if^enii  el  paucarum 
TnteraruM.^^  Of  the  occurrences  of  this  tour  he 
kept  a  journal,  of  which  a  fragment  has  been 
preserved,  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
4th  of .  Novenpiber,  f  in  all  probability  ipith  a 
design  of  writing  an  augmented  account  of  it. 
The  world  has  to  regrirt,  that  from  want  of 
leisure  or  inclination    he  never  perfected  it. 


'    *  By  a  note  in  his  dfaiyj  it  appears,  that  he  laid,  out 
near  thirty  pounds  in  clothes  for  this  journey. 

t  See  Bosweli's  Lifei  &c.  voL  ii,  p.  S9^^^li. 
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His  success  in  blendiiig  his  remarks  with  the 
rapidity  and  elegance  of  his  nwrative,  in  The 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  inclines  us  to 
wish,  as  he  did  with  r^ard  to  Gray,  ^^  that  to^ 
travel,  and  to  tell  his  trayels,  had  been  more 
his  employment."  * 

In  1776,  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  public^ 
At  the  desire  of  Liord  Hailes,  he  revised  his 
*^  Annals  of  Scotland,"  which  he  commended 
highly.  ^'  His  accuracy,"  said  he,  ^  strikes 
me  with  wonder*  While  I  was  in  France,  I 
looked  very  often  into  H^iault;  but  Lord 
Hailes,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far 
behind.  I  never  before  read  Scotch  history 
with  certainty."  f 

-  *  Life  of  Gray. 

f  BosvrdPs  Life,  vol:  ii,  p.  42.  The  learned  anl 
accurate  annalist  died  Nov.  29,  1792,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his.  age.  It  is  , to  be  regretted,  that  no  ekidea* 
TOUTS  have  beea  made  to  render  his  pre-eminent  talents 
and  virtues  a  theme  of  instruction  to  mankind,  by  a  suit- 
able biographical  commemoration,  for  which  there  are 
ample  materials  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  An  af* 
fectionate  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory,  in  a  sermoQ 
preached  soon  after  his  death  in  the  church  of  Inveresk, 
by  his  learned  friend  and  venerable  pastor,  DrCarlyle, 
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This  fMTt  he  imMfcd  Iroto  JohasottV^ 
crart  to  a  lar^ar  houie  ia  Boil»<Murt^  fl00t« 
alrott,  vhew  he  CMMieaoiil  M  nitidiaqr  wMh 
Che.  h&dlgvd^  Mr  Attain  the  printir,  a  tvf 
wortbjr  «ad  wDsiUq  ml  BeUnd  it  tw  a 
garden  which  he  took  delight  in  imtiilny.  A 
roMi  on  Ihe  grmnid-»6oor  wnm  attigMd  ta  Kiss 
Wnhmm;  mA  thu  whole  of  the<«#  p«hr  «f 
rwid  iMifaaMjpMiiHiij  fariiafaonkf, 
ting  4f  about  ftw  thonnnd  y^Mmm. 
Ooaof  tbetoanw  on  Ifcii  floov  waa  hk  atuApr. 
Hain,  In  tiie  iatofvalsaC  his  M^ideonft  at  MMi^ 
fan  sat  €f«]r  ttionim^  raadijbf  wft% 


and  printed  in  1795.  Prompted  by  tenerfttidn  fbr  Kb 
exemplary  piety  and  integri^,  and  gratitude  for  hit 
eminent  services  to  literature  and  reHgiwn,  the  pteaent 
writer  drew  up  <*  An  Accouat  of  his  Ijfe  and  Wdiings,'* 
Ibr  insertion  in  tbe  <'  Sdinbiurgk  Magaaine''  for  Hacdi 
nBh  propostioaed  to  the  meaas  of  infonaatiop^  bat 
inadequate  to  the  diatination  which  his  f  ualifications 
deserve  in  the  records  of  literary  biogrqphy.  A  de- 
scriptive catakgua  of  the  voxks».  of  which  he  waa  the 
author  or  editor,  was  daaiva  up  by  Pr  Cfiarlaa  Scaact, 
for  insertion  in  the  saioa  miscellany^  far  June  17$$^ 
amounting,  to  ^A^H^oi^r  articles^,  eachnive  of  his  ooafin-^ 
(aftirai  to^penodifial  fabtotaoiMu 
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le»4]r  Inflins  «nn(j  Mus  time :  and  to  U9  «oM 
intimate  of  iMs£riett4»,>  Mr  UngtM^  Sir  Htkn 
JlajraoMs*  Bisriiflp  ttecf.  Mr  fi^arpliy,  Or  Bw^ 
M]r»  Mir  HMki.  BIr  fimsetti*  Mr  B«0i»cll«  Ifir 
D«riMi>  Ak.  smetiMv  g»TB  mt  m^legimt  di»> 
mn.  Clianutfff  wnkinval  to  ^Sati  imm 
amusement.  In6ough-8quare,aadinJ»bANH(^ 
camrt*  iw  had  to  apf^avatus  fw  ttei  purppse ; 
aad  tlMeiaM^vttk9M'baps»Hi»addJlM«4  WW 
imiriMsdi^iaBalt-oawr*.  HtlMdalMiiaatt 

idf  vitk  dta^iag  twrnrgi  and  eshmng.)^ 
qnon  ftir  Mv  TImto.  ]M»  «»  J)fr  Thole 
finding  him  one  4§^  f^fSanm^  same  np^A^ 
Mralft  be^pm  ilw  cbiUrM*  txA  sennUp  ia 
gre«i daigftf  «f  twiahMt  s^^  heingiiit  de^ 
iAnctio*,  bfr  bmi|giiigliim  «lMe  t»  gfitrot^nd 
violent  flame,  he  insisted  that  he  should  pcf^ 
ttttd  i#  farther  in  March  ef  th^  philos^her's 
stone.  ^  It  w«  •  yei^ietiHil  wixask/'  Mf$ 
Piozzi  says,  '^  that  he  did  not  set  himself  on 
fire  reading  in  be4i  m^  vm  hia  eonstant  cus* 
torn,  when  exceedingly  unabla  tp  keep  dear 
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of  mischief  with  our  best  help ;  and  accoidiiig^ 
ly  the  fore-top  of  all  his  wigs  were  burned  hy 
the  candle  down  to  the  very  net-work."  f  Nor 
were  the  manual  arts  overlooked  in  furnishing 
his  apartments.  He  supplied  himself  with  th« 
tools  of.  a  carpenter,  and  was  particularijfr 
pleased  in  executing  for  himself  any  necessary 
joiner's  work.  * 

His  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was^ 
at  all  periods  of  his  life,  very  remari»Ue.  In 
fafis  house  in  Bolt-court,  an  apartment  was 
apprq)riated  to  Mrs  Desmoulins,  daughter  of 
his  god-father,  Dr  Swinfen,  and  widow  af  Mr 
Desmoulins,  a  writing-master,  and  her  davgh* 
ter,  and  a  Miss  Carmichael.  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  that  be 
allowed  Mrs  DesmouUns  half-a-guinea  a-week, 
which  was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pen- 
sion.    " 

"  It  seems,"  says  Mrs  Piozzi,  "  at  once 
Vejtatious  and  comical^  to  reflect,  that  the  dis^ 

*  Anecdotes,  Stc  p.  237. 
t  ^^r,  No.  3U 
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wiskmd  those  people  db&se  'iof  Hud  ih,  dkh 

tressed  and  mortified  faim  ekete^i^j^  *  Ho 

really  was  oftentim^  afraid  of  goiitg  hoine# 

because  he  Was  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door 

with  mimberless  complaints ;  and  he  used  fre* 

quMtljr  to  hunent  patheticall]r  to  me^  and  to 

i/^  Snatres^    the  Italian  master,    who  was 

much  hia  (faydurite,  thAt  thejrjmade  his'Iifi^ 

nuaeDiUe^  from  the  impossHMHty  he  tmxid  of 

malal(9  theirs  happy }  %i»n  every  ^our  he 

bestowed  vdk  bbe  rwas^ wormwood  to  the  rest. 

U$  Jhowimtf,  I  viaUiffed  toUame^  thefir  iiigra-« 

t^udc^  aadicondsihii  their  tio^daki^'ilie  wonhl 

iustaotly  setahoMttafteningtiiedne^  and  jus*' 

tifying  the  other;  and  finished  cmhinonly^by; 

t^Va^me,  thati.l^kiteiii  viiA  to  mik^  allow- 

a|Qce9  fyt  sMuationiil  nev^r  estperienoed;  :  ,(U 

«    ■  .  .J 

To  jtbee  np  reason^  ^hokoow'st  only  good. 
But  erif  hast  not  tryU  *  • 

'  In  the  spring  dt  this'  yeiu*,  he  coiMenipla- 
tecl  the  prospect  of  an  expedition  to  Italy  with 
Mr  tod  Mrs  Thrale,  and  Mr  Baretti>  at  no 

Aaeoaotai^  ftc  p.  fil4i^ 
z 
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gMat,distaace9lwUk'the;€{ntl|asM8idof  da«i« 
oil  cuni^i6^  and  leonied  Adreature*  He  had 
figtfiitTdaipe'to  teertiiatintfiresiiiigGeuiitsy^ 
and  a  IdagiBg.'wisfa  to  leave  aome  Latin  v«ses 
at  the  Grand. ChiVrtrenx..  While  the  pi«pa»a«^ 
tiJDMi  w^e  going 'fiirwajrd^  be  inaitediA(i^Se«^ 
weH  to.  accpmlisDj  Unit  before  leanng  Eng- 
landjr  rill  ah  «ci(nion  to  Qslbnd,  Slnnita|^iam> 
lichfieid,  aic^iAtsUMNmie^  and  bis  feOidmAim^ 
vAlmhmpaiA  the  iaMtaitii^  hf  ^rekbpf^  >a 
laife  pdftidnlof  the<lemieikandJii/bl]^4[^n«'(at^ 
MOam  IMwean  Mm:  laialidiig  Ifriesdirfw^^aBd 
C(iniraem6nttb%  thergfaateftif  testtm^nMi  ^ 
affnption  ad>Tene|irtkAi«iiishbe  exp^rienoed 
iQ(ieriBi9f i{dtt[». .  -         '  ^'t^  *  ** '  -  :>''  .•• 

'  MA.i  UbfafleH  hk  liivtfa.place,  he  K«^ved 
the  honbage  of  l}k  ftUoir-citiBiNM,  Md  Uieat* 
tention  and  respect  of  the  ingenious  and  let* 
tered  inhabitants  of  his  nattve  cilyjj  witli  pe- 
culiar complacency.  In  their  illustrious 
to«nraMii«^  they  b^l4:  wHh  prid^  in  the  fi- 
gvnitif|«  |a«igmgi«JiCMiii9  Sew^  one  bf^^ti 
Qi^aioeiil9^  <Ulie  UMoestio  oak,  vhidi  took 
first  root  in  that  valley,  and  was  transplanted, 
while  yet  a  sapboi^,  uqm  apreading  wide  its 


ftl9)^$  ormsf  in  the  fore$t3  of  literature.'' f 
Amo5«  tjif:  ^•Lkhfiel4.FWtl(te^"  ope  wm 
ibun4»  DrDarwini  the  pael  of  Worft,  wkd 
VitbrtoW  the  respect  due  to  bis  great  9biiitk$ 
Mi4  hi^  reput^tioB*  from  pr^udice  and  re- 
uiitmei^,  •<  Thpj  had  one  or  two  interviews/* 
we  are  told  by  the  biogprapher  of  her  early 
friend,  **  but  never  afterwards  sought  each 
olber.  Mutual  and  strong  dtidtke :  subsist* 
etf  lietween  fhem.*^  f     It  would  seem  that 

4  JKMfiiM  Mmtm^  Jrd  mL  L  p  hucxbbi   .     /  <>  it 

f  Memdire  of  the  Life  of  DrDairwto,&d.  feVo^ls'oJ/,  p.98! 
Tn  this  publication^  the  ftiiiBpiclous  vehicle  of  undeserved 
censure,  and  inordinate  praise,  the  ingentoub  meniorialist 
accuses  her  early  friend  of  a  glagisuispQi;' JoiPcotisi^erable 
iinbortance  in  the  history  of  literature,  ^'e  Uyk  her  claini, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  Srst  fifty  verses  fii  ^  The  Botanic 
Gardeh^^  which,  she  profes.^es,  she  had  Wittten  in 
cpmpliment  to  Efr  Darwin,  many  y^furs  before,  and 
wiilch  he  inserted  5n  his  ppenii  without  ^^y«ckno\^- 
ledgment.  This  statement,  which  infixes  a  stain  on  the 
toeriiory  of  her  friend,  is  contradicted  by  the  attestation 
of  Sir' Brooke  Boothby,  Barti  and' Mr  Edg^orth  of 
Edgewbrthstown,  to  the  real  ftct ;  which  is,  thdt  Miss 
Seward  addressed  a  short  copy  of  versei  to  Dr  DarWfcii 
on  his  garfen  near  Lichfield ;  that  the  Doctor,  impivl 
ving  upon  the  hint,  which  pleased  him,  wrote  the  versei 
over  again,  as  they  now  standi  upon  i  larger  scale ;  and, 

z2 
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Johnson  depreciated  the  distinguished  poweilr 
of  .Dr  Darwin,  because  he  did  not  think  well 
<^Us  opinions,  and  that  Dr  Darwin  revenged 
the  sarcastic  contempt  of  the  great  moralist^ 
by  ispuming  the  dictatorial  authority,  and 
disparaging  the  wit,  humour,  and  colloquial 
eloquence  of  bis  antagonistr 


desirous  to^  extend  her  fiune,  sent  t&em  to  ^  The  Gen^^ 
ilenuui't  Mi^gasiiie,*'  witb  her  nsme,  and  aftnrwvds  wt^ 
claimed,  and  inserted  them,  with  some  altemtions  and 
additions,  in  the  introduction  to  the  **  Botanic  Garden/* 
Dr  Darwin,  in  the  tmreserved  fteedam  of  intimacy, 
fbowed  the  verses^  at  tho  timet  to  the  g^rtlemen  who 
attest  the  fact,  and  assigned  the  reasons  here  given  for 
writing  and  publishing  them* 

It  is  performing  an  act  of  justice  to  Dr  Darwin^ 
which  the  ingratitude  of  his  biogiqiher  denied  him, 
to  claim  for  him,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  gentle- 
men, a  very  ksge  propmrtion,  amounting  to  entire  para- 
graphs, of  the  verses,  in  the  ««  Elegy  on  Captam  Cook,r 
and  veiy  considerd>lie  corrections  and  improvements  in 
the  **  Monody  oa  Major  Andr6.^  If  such  req^ectable 
testimonies  could  be  suspected  of  partiality,  the  internal 
evidence,  especiaBy  in  the  *'  Elegy  on  Cq^taia  Cook,*^ 
which  the  author  never  exceeded,  is  sufficient  to  satisQr 
ei>ery  'One,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  splendour  and 
ipedianism  of  **  The  Botanic  Galhden,**  diat  these  com- 
positions owe  their  stately  structure!  an^  most  graceful 
ornaments,  to  the  poet  of  Flora, 
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Ota  teaving  Lichfield^  aflar  a  diort  stay^ 
tie  proceeded  on  his  journey,  in  bis  friend  Dr 
Tajdor^  aurri«ge»  to »  Ashbourne  ;  ♦  from 
whence  he  was  summoned  away  to  Streath&m, 
to  condole  with  Mr  aad  Mrs  Thrale»  on  the 
death  of  their  only  son :  an  event  which  deep 
ly  aSiMted  bun.  He  said,  **  this  is  a  t<^  ex- 
tfaiction  to  thdr  fainiiy»  as  much  as  if.  they 
were  sold  into  captivity.  I  would  have  |;oiie 
to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  8«ve  this 
boy.-f 

*  X^  Taylor  was  the  sm  of  an  attorney  at  Asbbotinia, 
and  bred  to  the  same  profeadon*  .  On  quitting  it,  and 
taking  orders,  he  got  a  living  from  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
ahire,  when  Lord  Ueotenanl  of  Irekad,  which  he  ex- 
^langed  for  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  obtained 
idso  the  rectory  of  Market-Bosworth,  but  resided  at 
Ashboome,  wheee  he  had  an  estate  of  L.1500  a-year« 
He  repaired  the  fiimily  house,  inqproved  and  embellished 
his  grounds,  and  Johnson  said,  ^  had  the  largest  Bull 
m  the  comity/'  He  was  an  active  magistrate;  and, 
though  the  school-fellow  and  frieod  of  Johnson^  a  zeal« 
ous  whig,  and  employed  his  political  interest  to  support 
the  Devonshire  family.  He  left  his  estate,  at  his  death. 
In  179Q,  to  Mr  Webster,  the  sob  <^  a  poor  relatio^ 
.~4vhom  be  educated* 

0 

t  BosweS's  Life,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p«  4S3* 
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. .  H«  toft  AsDMnimfe  on  i^itiixvf  tkbrdli, 
Ad  lairiVed  lb  LwAn,  after  ftd  <MiMitM»  »f 
ten  days,  ott  the  69tk;  and  testiMed  ti>.li& 
llirAl«%  io  th«  9«ri>a^,  «»  ««M0te  liis  ^ffici^ 
ed  Mendfe,  #fao  Wer4  WkAi  attklMs  Ibttat  i«b 
t)ini.  It^Wsib  ift«Wl«£ioH«d):  Mtai  f^  4irttM|i 
<d  j«Mi«)r  id  Ital^  Jti&tlA  ^ot  tikfe  ^|Ate6  tiilk 
yeMr.  JMiilH(tti  hdd  id  WWiilfy  fnfvislKS  Ih6 
Kope  df  ^t^fa^  dM^UM  i<*ikf^  fttH- flB 
tfkAdWl  "iksUf  ]K»t  in1:)i  \hi  %d«Ski«;  Ml 
he  acquiesced  in  their  reasons  for  ntot-^ 
ing  abroad,  with  a  philosophical  calranen. 
Whien  Mr  Bflfsw^fttt  bbserved,  that  "  their  loss 
was  an  additional  reason  for  their  going  t* 
Rftly,"  he  %aidi  **  t  rttffler  bfeH^^ne  "ribt,  SUr; 
while  grief  is  fresh,  eveiy  attempt  to  divert 
only  irritates.  You  must  wlait  till  %rief  Vt 
Sigested,  a'hd  theh  atnusement  will  'dissipate 
the  remains  of  it." 

in  the  me«nth  t>f  Ajiilf,  he  acco^|{ttled  Mr 
and  Mrs  Thrale  to  Ea^h  ;  from  whence  hf 
made  a  short  excursioB  with  Mr  B)fsW«n  t6 
Bristol,  **  to  eoguire,  upon  the  spot,"  inti» 


the  iiittbttittoitf  itf  dkb  j[Md«ry  fwhltBlied  by 
Cfcattoftoii,  ^  the  bdj  dT  Sristo^,''  uid^  the 
fliiAift  of  Rowley^  ik  MptM>ted  p#ie^  of  the  fif- 
teenth cetkidey.  Mft-  GAtbott  the  pewterer^ 
mi  Mr  Bftrret  lAie  surged,  tlte  deluded  in^^ 
dtrumeiits  of  ilktf«d«ieii»g  ihte  tte  ^dtiH, 
^Itowl^fl  jpoetryi"  dbd#««  MteMim  toiiie  «f 
Gfaattertdh's  ftbiioM^ed  reineB,  ^A  <)Mdtfcted 
hiittt<^th^t61»«r  d*i9lM*)^Ife«Jl^MffedHi#6ft, 
to  «  view,  With  hid  Owte  eyes,""  the  ahtfleM  Chest 
mwhidi  the  pretended  treMure  was  fbund 
t*rom  a  careful  inspectioii  of  ihe  ori|^Dils,  iaA 
they  were  cdled,  and  a  connflettttktti  df  tfa6 
iii6piciotts  circtifQstaiices  wideh  attended  th^ 
discovery^  the  sagaeions  detecter  of  the  im<* 
posUiott  of  Macpherson,  without  hesitatidn, 
ptottotinced  iAktm  forgeries.  ''  This/'  said  he, 
•^  is  the  most  extraordiniory.  young  man  Aat 
has  encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  won- 
derflil  how  the  wlielp  has  writfea  ^ch 
things.*** 


*  Boswell's  Life,  &c«  vol.  ill  p.  48. 
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The  process/ which  the  coimted<^  Row^ 
ob9enred  in  his  fadiricatioDs  camiot  iiqw  be 
known;*  but  il  is  probable  he  sketched  the 
outlines  In  mpdern  BagUsht  and  thiin  aHored 
tl^e  spelling,  and  IcK^Lod  into  his  glossarjr  for 
old  words  of  ihe  same  meaning,  and  of  so 
viany  syllables  as.  iroiild  suit  the  metre.  The 
pld  wordg»  thickly  laid  on,  form  an  anti^m 
en^t  on  thehwguagie;  whioh^  on eTranMaa»>ia<ij 
pippears  nf>t  originaUy  to  bekKig  to  it.  It  was 
put  Qn  tine  lirtter  to  pov^  the  inipfHAli^; 
butj  like  most;  impositiopsj  it  is  overloaded 
with  di^fguise,  and  discovers  itseif  by  the  very 
m^ans  which  were  designed  to  hide  it.  The> 
iabricatioQs  had  not  long  been  n^ule  puUic 
before  their  authenticity  underwent  a  severe 
scrutiny.  Sqveral  able  qritips,  conversant  in 
old  English  literature,  penetrated  the  disguise. 


*Jnm  &  of  deepnr,  at  his  lodgiogs  io  Brd^ketatieeC, 
Upper  Holborn,  Chatterton  swallowed  arsenic  in  water, 
on  the  24th  of  August  177B,  and  died  in  consequence 
thereof  the  next  day,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and 
nine  months.  His  dea^h  was  preceded  by  cxtrenie  iiidiv 
j^epce. 
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aiid  conineted  thfem  of  being  8purioiis»  by  ar- 
gaiaeiito,  lulUe  to  no  dece^ion,  dr^wa  fnssn 
prindpYet  of  taste»  Analogieid  experiments,  a 
ISuniliarity  wUh  ancient  poetrj,  and  the  gra* 
4ation3  of  composition*  Johnson  smiled  at 
the  gmite  deln^on  and  Mind  prejudice  of  the 
believers  in  the  d|urii|g(imposttire.  **  I  thinks? 
said  he,/*  this  wSd  adherence  to.Chattorton 
more  unaccountable  than  the  obstinate  defence 
xnf  Os^ian^ :  In  Ossian»  there  is  a  national  pridCj 
"Which  may  b?  forgiven^  though  it  cannot  be 
applauded.  In  Clmttei;ton,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  resolution  to  say  again  what  had  been 
said  before**  The  controversy  which  the 
^i^ries  of  Chatterton  excited  is  now  brought 
to.  an  issue.  The  advocates  of  the  supposed 
IKowley  are  silent ;  and  the  generality  of  the 
learned,  since  they  were  put  in  the  plain  trade 
of.  inquiry,  have  aojuiesced  in  the  decision  of 
those  who  support  the  title  of  Chatterton*  f 

^  BoswdTs  Life,  &c  Vol  iv.  p.  148. 

f  The  publicBtioDs  «f  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  (Appondix  t9 
f*  Bowleg's  Poems,"  1771,  and  ♦*  Vindicstiwii"  of  the 
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About  t^  «&d  of  die  yMr,  Dr  Blair,  ^ho 
Mid  beeti  long  adMired  at  a  preacher  at  Bidm^^ 
burgh,  now  thought  of  increasing  his  reputa^ 
tion,  by  publishing  a  collection  of  his  sermons, 
tie  transmitted  the  manuscript  to  Mr  Strahan> 
the  prihter,  who)  afler  keeping  It  for  somt 
time,  wrote  a  lettei*  to  hlfti  discouraging  tfa^ 
pttbtfeation.  Mr  Stft^MOi,  howerer,  had  seat 
ttt  of  the  serflMtts  to  J^nson  for  his  ofiAnioAi 
and  after  hti  uhfaTourabte  letter  to  Dr  Blair 
hhd  been  sent  off,  he  ^^ceived  fh>m  Johnsoft 
a  note,  in  which  Was  the  following  panu 
graph.   ' 


^.ppendix,  17^2) ;  Mr  Warton,  ("  History  of  English 
foeirff^  voLiL  And  •*  fcmJuJry,*'  Ac.  17«);  and  Ut 
4itfoa^  («  Corsorjr  9b$eMiomi*  «u  ITM)^  hxm 
deservedly  been  considered  as  the  first,  in  poin(  of  con- 
sequence, €fn  this  side  of  tlie  question,  and  itadeed  de- 
«is}rei^ilMfada<r«^«8y.  Th^fkbUMOtaistf Dr  B£llc% 
(«•  CMmttBlary,*'  4cc  1742)  ;>  Mr  fiqrant,  C  Obsenfa^ 
tions/'  &c.  1782),  and  Mr  Matthias,  («'  Essay  on  the 
Evidence,'*  &c.  1783),  have  been  justly  considered  as 
the  first,  in  point  of  learning  and  ingemiily,  #p  the^other 
Mde.    See  the  Life  of  Ciiatterton ;  <<  Works  of  the  Bri« 


ItFlthlboie'titMi  ^^j^olbferioti :  lo  sfty  it  is  pkiA 
^^MhlMithefi  v«H^  timdidtyWrdteitgitfb 

tt^itamg  t0  yiMihMt  lite  ^brthM^  of  ^Mdi 

t^  Iji^^  of  thttt  "ii»Mlet  «f  UteiHitttire  M 
RMP^.  '''tSV*  Stiat<^  vmndb^,'*  he  tefd  to 
MPB«bii^'<Mu«  M)#  ttMvdr^iy  c0tuu«Md- 
«d ;  IMI  M  tM  \a^^,  \!tM  I  li^the  ^KMiotfr 
of  6if9t  iMdttkg,  WHd  ^lit  ^N^iih^,  hb  6}tceReft>- 
des  '  fidid  im  tJtuy  M  ((dA  my  vdlce  to  tbiit 

fit  %e  yetti'  1 7Vl  tk^  teflNjnMe  ftte  of  i^ke 

ftsTft  ^9wfn*fp.y  ukctkq  "voniiMniTi  c6njMM8wn, 
«»td  (iAlIiM  IfoWh  th^  MfeMMhii  «!MrtiMte  of  his 

yWijr  ¥e*y  'pdiiiifai'«itt  ft  ^ptttedtter,  *ad  i»tittti* 
'•  Biij^^cfrg'tfe/M. 'folk '^.  «(W. 

>i^ati!^^ff}^  ■■'■■■  '  i"- 


\ 
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peculiarly  td^ye  in  tke  nj^prt  of  pMic  cha- 
rities. Utterly  void  of  aU  economy  in  his 
habits  of  expence^  and  latterly  dreadfully  li« 
centiou^  in  his  morals,  he  was  induced,  in 
order  to  support  his  credit,  and  to  prevent 
the'<tisclosure  of  his  drcumstances^  to  forge  a 
bond  from  the  Eari  9f  Chesterfield,  to  whmn 
he  had  been  tutor,  for  L.4$MX).  He  flattered 
himself  that  lus  noble  pupil  would  have  gene- 
rously paid  the  amount  of  the  bond,  in  case 
of  the  forgery  being  detected,  before  1^  might 
be  able  to  repay  it ;  but  hef  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  that  he  was  mistaken.  The  fraud 
being  soon  discovered,  and  oorrotxnrated  by 
bis  own  confession,  and  refunding  the  money, 
the  persons  who  hdd  the  bond  wished  to  save 
bim  fnmi  his  cruel  fSnte ;  but  the  noUepersoft 
who  might  have  saved  him  was  inexoraUe^ 
He  was  tried  for  his  Ufe,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
'Feb.  !l4t.  Lord  Chesterfield  appeared  against 
bim,  and  he  was^  capitfdly  convicted  John^ 
son  thou^t  his  sentence  just ;  yet,  perhaps, 
fearing  that  religion  m  ^t  suffer  from  the 
errors  of  one  of  its  ministers,  ha  epdeavour. 
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ed  to  present  the  last  ignominious  specta- 
cle.   To  the  credit  of  humanity  be  it  *ve- 
corded,  that  there  was  a   very  generid  de« 
sire  that  his  life  Aould  be  spared.    In  hb 
distress,  he  implored,  by  the  intenrenticm  of 
the  Counter  of  Harrington,  the  assistance 
of  Johnson,    who  did  ail  he  conld  to  sAre 
)iim»    He  wrote  fScNr  him  his  Sjpeech  to  thi  Rb^ 
tordtr  qf  London^  at  the  Old  Bailey,  wh» 
the  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  pro-* 
Bounced  upon  him ;   2%e  Convicts  Addre$^  lo 
kis  M$ihappy  Brethren ;  a  samon  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  Newgate;  three  letters,  one  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Batluiirti  one  to  LordJMbtasii 
field,   and  one  to  Mr  Jeiddnsdn,  afterwards 
Karl^UTerpoooi;  A  PeMoa  from  Dr  Dodd 
to  <%e  King;  A  PeRHmfrom  Mrs  DoM  4o  the 
Queen ;  Observations,  inserted  in  the  new8pa« 
pers,  on  a  petitkm  for  mercy  to  Dr  Dodd^ 
dgned  by  9S,000  names;  il  PeHHonfivm  Vie 
Cit^  of  liondon;  and  Dr  Dodd'^  Last  Solemn 
jOeclaraHon,  which  he  left  witli  the  SherMTiC 
the  place  of  execution.. 


;' 


366  .  TBi.urE  HF 

Tiie  intei^eetttofes  ibi-  kk  pardon,  vfaioh 
Imre  tio  ctxample,  dKhor  for  nwnbet  ov  reqwo 
tabilHj*  fMle(|.«f  ncens,  in.  ipito  of  many 
diacmistftiioct^eaiefaiiatwn  ;  and  lie  ^eparcd 
MBmif  tn  diaA  in  a.inoniifritruly  mrt&jr 
of  »  fUMi^  ■  ^.  ivcadS5\h,  ^a  days  t*. 
five  hM  Aemtimi,  in  tbe'iwaiknth  of  hib  gra. 
liMide^  htf  wrote  tfaei  foUbwiag  vai*diotoi7 
Mie.tQ^blt  <f  (hlntforttr/advodrti^  nniciyHmcir 

*<  Accept;,  tfewu  gmetif  aitd  goodlMlart,  ni^ 
toamtit'and  fenwAt  fKanJoB^;  bad'  prayer,  -for 
an  ;t^  htrttToliwit  »nd  kind  «&rt«.  i|i  my  W 
h»it  Qkp  Dr  Jdlmaolk  t  "^A  J  i«ob|^t'  you^ 
kMVlcidge'  at  on  leafefy&aut  k»1ifty  #ould  t* 
Hoaiwa  l-Ji^dicadiiFoted  Che- love  anS  acqiniB* 
Miitt  of  80  ex^dUttit  1^  man  I-  i'piray  iCod  ibosi 
(liRQir^  to  Vitaaya^  -mOt  Hie  Jbigl^  traii». 
iml9r*j|b«  infillt  stftiifactiMi'  of  AJMkaM  a«d 
)MROTok»t  tx^BtiQiisr  Awiiiklqiitte^  as  I 
trvsll.^holl'V,  tkt|ie>veadnuof  B]i!c4  h^t^* 

ft»i1ft  Qtld  ii^ql9^  tAjftekfadwliedge  iliat  y>&ii 
was  my  comforter,  my^  advooate,  and  my 
Jriend.    God  be  ever  with  yw." 


Td  this  affectkig  £ttewel  addreaft  Jfohnson 
f^toJj  t^  nsst  day,  ia  t^e  f oDowing  cub^ch 
htory  anil  ifiqfjresd¥6  iiQte.  v 

:^  T^  wkBxk  a  appolited  to  all  mettfii 
m^W  o&tmmgfwpm  709.  GMward  oifciiiiijrtito 
ces,  the  eyes,  and  the  thoij^^  cf :  aieii^  mi 
h^bmr.ihenetif}^  of  .'an  uhniirtal  heiiLg^  about 
t%!ataii4tt)iGrtn|d  for  etaauty  faelbrethe  flkif- 
pveoie' J^ige  bf  heaven. aad  earth.  Becteife 
finited  )(v^otir  ctnbc^  mqra^jr  or  raligiteuAy 
eaUidprmi^hBAnQrwryideep  <^e  of  tikqotudea 
it  bmrrefted  yi,iMp*a  priMipii^  ;'St  ^jttadcad 
lu)  ihaiii'elltfeL^^lit^iMohiai  i^  a  tmnj^bmstjp 
and  wbpaa^M:i^f&ltf::  e£  this^  and  of  ti\ 
Ofli^  <gi^(|rounarfe:  caroeaetl^  to  tc|)eBt  1 . abA 
mgh  Qdd/!lMiarrfcitavedi  :bitr  firailty,  !and  dd« 
mMk  not  eni  dntfa,  accept  ytut'  repciit{Dioe» 
M  tiie  «dk&M^  hk  fiftd,  Jeatts  Christ,  (uir 
Lord.    .■':'!  .f.-    ;  - 

^^jb  psfsiiltal  of  those  weU^aieaded  offien,' 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emfdiatifcany  to  oe^ 
knowlecll^,  let  mip  h^  that  yaaamsikei  ia  your 
dnrotioBS  one  petiticm  for  my  ^tstarf 


JM  turn  &WB  o9 

Tlie  exerCions  of  Johnson*  in  behalf  of  Chat 
wifortunate  divme,  though  unavailing,  iftrong-» 
\y  indicate  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  thd 
reflecticms  whidi  dose  his  meUncbaly^^tOry, 
affiord  a  solemn  wtfning,  and  an  ktatradive 
lessdn  to  mankind.  t^    .   . 

'<  Sudi  were  the  last  thoughts  i  of:  a  nuotf 
w&m  we  have  seen  exidtihg :inf)i]A)|Nit8rity; 
and  sunk  in  shame. ^^  Foi^  Ins  K^qiutatioB^: 
wUdi  no  man  can  ^we  tohimseif^  tfiose  i^hoc 
confenipd  it  aqe  to  hnfwer. '  Qf^hla  public 
Ininis^^  the  meiEnBiiprijadgi^; 'wefr-suffi^^ 
GmOy  saBM^e4  LHd  nittsfilbaiallo^red  to^ 
]Hreadi  'well  whd^  sermoiiBi  stifikB;:^  ki^ 
^few^  withfoitiUe  jconviclk^  <>f.MB-Ult^ 
thds^^who  thov^t  it  €0nsi8tent)#ith(iii9  doo^ 
trine^  did  not  (Migmallj  .fimn  fiidse:  notioasU 
Me  Was  at  first  what  he  mideltiotmU^toinak^ 
others ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his  resohi<i 
tioiii^  and  he  m  iitne/  eeaaed  tb  eiBsmplii^  his 
own  inshlicUons* .  .         r  r 

^V  Let  those  who  acre  teH^ited  to,  1^  faults 
tMnbfe  at  his  punishment ;  and  lAtose  Whooa 
he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious 


scnthnAubs^  bnAta^tar  to  coonrte  tiRnif  bjf 
caiariderift^  the  r^raft  aad  fl£lf<dUiairr«ac» 
vitfi  vllitrh  h»  ywwed  Us  dtnattoa  Inkh  n&t 

titude."* 

About  this  time,  the  humanity  of  John-' 
8on»  obedlleiit  to  every  cMj  was  ^fliectually  ex<« 
erted  ia  .contributing  a  Prohgue  to  KeUy*9 
comedj  gi  ''  i^  Woid  ta  tbe  Wm^'  Mted»  for 
one  night,  At  G«t6ilt.G&fd«ii  tM^iti^e,  b^  the 
generous  permission  of  the  proprietor,  for  the 
benefit  of  tbi  0«tlkir's  vM&w  itfld  6M<b^en. 
The  play  had  been  br6ugli£  up<ki  ibe  stage  in 
1770,  and  dai»iitd#  om  *im  Jmt  mighA^  V  & 
party  asseffifrnkf  id  dltttttlCt  tfMf  t^piftsc^izHon* 


.  *  Ue  irt/k  eifMut$i,  JitM  d7«i>  1777^  m  Ibe  MOt 
year  of  his  age*  The  unusual  distance  iietween  the 
pronouncing  anci  the  executli^g  of  his  senience,  was 

d^ncc^  wboui  teaiimonj  bad  been  xaade  !»•  of  tp  coo» 
vict  him,  which  was  removed  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Judges.  An  ac^ufat^  M  tftik  ffieolo^tal  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  consisting  Q^JUly-fioe  articles,  ia 
prefixed  to  his  <«  Thoughts  in  Prison/*  8vo,  1780)  a 
nwk^  liie  iiprrofr  «f  A(i  pli«e,  mA  ikiF  t^gftk  of  bis 
wikA cl^Mlfvef^  ^iacpmHims «iffiib 

A  a 


STO  turn  UFx  ov 

The  persruisiFe  energy  of  the  infaroductoiy 
Unes  of  the  Prologue,  could  not  fail  to  soothe 
the  violence  of  party  rage,  and  conciliate  the 
liberal  pity  of  the  audience* 

M  This  night  prefeoAi  a  pkf,  which  puUic  n^ 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  2eal  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  En|^  fengeance  wan  not  wkh  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  r^ards  with  pitying  eje 
The  man  whom  fiite  has  laid  where  all  must  lie  :> 
To  wit,  reming  from  its  author^  du8t» 
Be  Idnd,  je  judges,  or  at  least  be  justs 
Let  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
The  oblhioiis  grsfe^  inviolable  shade  s 
Let  one  great  pigment  every  dahn  aftpeese^ 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  aHow  to  please.^* 

Mrs  Piozzi  relates^  that  when  Johnson 
was  rallied  by  Mr  Murphy  for  these  exer« 
tions  of  his  humanity,  so  close  to  one  another, 
his  answer  was,  ^  Why,  Sir,  whmi  th^  come 
to  me  with  a  dying  t^arson  and  a  dead  Stay<^ 
\  maker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?"  ^ 


*  Mf  Hagh  KeBy  was  b«m  hi  Ireland  1759,  and  bred 
to  the  bosineai  of  a  stqr-maker,  which  he  quitted  finr  the 


This  year,  came  out  ''  The  Posthumous 
Works'*  of  Bishop  Pearce,  edited  by^  the  Rev. 
Mr  Derby,  in  2  vols.  4to^  which  afforded 
Johnson  an  oppor^nitj  of  shewing  his  grati* 
tode  to  that  excellent  prelate  for  his  assistance 
in  the  compilation  of  the  English  Dtdianary^^ 
by  contributing  some  additiom  to  the  <<  Ac- 
count of  hk  life  and  Character,  written  by 
bimself,''  and  a  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  **  the 
last  labours  of  a  learned  Bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.** 

In  the  summer^  at  the  sottdtation  of  the 
London  bodcsellers,  Jdiiison  entered  into  an 
engagement,  as  he  expresses  it,  •«  to  write 
little  Lives  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a  little  edi« 
tion  of  the  English  Poets,**  f  undertaken  by 
that  bodj  of  men,  in  opposition  to  a  small  edi- 

professioD  of  the  law,  and  the  employment  of  a  political 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  the  conductor  of  «  The 
Public  Ledger,''  and  author  rf  «•  The  Babler/'  1767, 
^<  Theqns/'  '<  Louisa  Mildmay/'  and  seven  plays.  He 
died  Feb.  3,  i777>  leaving  a  wife  and  five  chihfaren  m^ 
provided. 

♦  See  note,  p.  £27. 
^  t  Boswell's  Life,  &c  troL  iU.  p«  U^ 

AaS 


^2  9«B  UfB  Of 

tkm  ^the  Poets,  printed  bjr  Mr  QU^rt  liar- 
ihi  ^  dt  the  Apolfo  Pn»  ib  EdiAburgb,  la  bt 
geld  hf  Mr  Bell  in  London. 

T)i6  (kHittelltrs,  a^continf  to  MrDiily^t 
aoeoimt  of  tlie  origin  ef  tUb  meaieiyile  Qiider« 
taking,  aiarmed  at  the  invasion  of  what  thef 
eaUed  their  Kterarj  proper^^agrBed,  at  a  meebii 
ing  of  the  moat  rt ipr r inWfl  pnquietote  dccfy^ 
ng^t,  ^  to  print  an  ekg^uat  and  accnrate  t£^ 
tioii  of  all  t)ip  EnglbhpMta  itf  npiritatian^ 
^  from  Chaucer  tb  the  present  tiilie ;"  and  hi 
«der  ta  ^  ttamp  the  repiri;aikie«i  of  it  Mperior 
to  aaj  Hong  tfant  had  ugppe^nA  lefoie.'*f 


^^nib  ec«eairia  nan  mm  a  aadve  of  t&e  town  at. 
}ioSi^  mif  fiNT  MNw  tioie,  a  pmtwr  irfth  Mr  Wother^ 
spooD,  his  feUow-apprentice.  His  prioliiig-bouiey  hi 
fleflsaiice-stneet,  called  the  Apollo  Presft,  embellifihed 
with,  inscriptions  from  Shakespeare,  was  destroyed  by 
$re  in  1776.  Hie  was  UD&rtunate  in  his  projects,  and 
died  in  poyerig^ 

^  The  Ami  uniiiirai  edMoa  of  Ae  Baglilh  Poets  wMck 
ifpeaited  ia  ear  aartiony  ia  llie  onumer  of  the  editions  of 
Ite  poeis  of  FWMce  and  Italy,  was  fbnned  by  Dr  Bairi 
and  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  42  vols.  12mo,  177S,  for 
Messrs.  Creech  and  Balfoui;,.  baohseUers,  containing  the 
works  of  MJllVP*  CMrl^,  BttH^  Oiydan^  Waller,  Garth, 


MemoL  Dftries^  Caddt^  tad  Sknfaaa»  wcire  de^ 
j^ateci  to  wait  apM  JoIuiioti»  to.  toitoilk  Wm  t# 


Prior,  AddiaoQ,  Pimtil,  Fd|i«|p  Oij^  Ibnng^  TbotaKtn^ 
SbenftoD^,  «nqr>  tnd  k^yturilob.  In  tUs  cdUan.  aaiy 
fdeeet-  of  Cm%^  Plowll,  fihrift,  nd  SfacMMOM,  tari 
dimtt^  itt  th#oi4bcitiMi  o(  ttteir  rttptcUviD  works. 

In  1776^  a  coUection  of  Englitii  fotk|jr^  .nfiam  k  BMi 
eitteMdfo  flm^  wils  udlortrffioii  %M^B€tt,iMMs6ltel'm 
Lottfcft,  and  prioltd  by  Umrtia  m  Edkkmijkf  id  109 
imMliife  y^hamei^  oonudntag  dM  OMtirt  work^  df  Ai 
poeti,  AteMteA  idto  Dr  BUt't  oditkn,  aad  liie  workf 
«f  diancer,  S^penser^  Donne,  Doohaa^  Booroi—ioa» 
BtidDDghatni  LUnsdowMy  King,  POttiiret,  Congrevo^ 
Bom,  WtM,  J.  FMip%  Siaitli,  H^gliM.  Foato^^ 
'ilekeU,  ftuMrvfite^  Be^enit^  Sarvegp^  Fiit^  A.  Cliiiqpt^ 
Djfier,  0«  WOBt,  Hndimo«d>  CollnM^  Moore,  Annilrali^ 
B.  yftst,  MMet,  Cominghain,  and  ChnrchiU.  TUm 
woiteof  Ae  oevontf  pooti^  in  lUa  ooMoctMo,  verepdr* 
IMed^iqwraloly,  and  a;t  iMg  inlf nuili  •  iome  of  thok* 
§tt  "itolmnes  being  printed  in  Londe*  in  17d7. 

Ii^  V779i  whie  Mr  Bell'o  edicioii  woe  gtfing  finn^r^ 
iitb  ldi^to» booboUert  pobliehed*  coUi^Uos  otf  ^  Thtf 
Wori»oftfaeEnt^FbeUy  fi4A  Praiaoei^  Bic«n«ribetf 
afld  Cffkioal,  bf  SamelJol^Men,'*  in  60  vok^aouA  Std; 
tIA  €i)loelio»  wtliftnited  10  aiiet  ci^i^4tBo  pe^te^  be^ 
gteidg  #kli  Coivtejf  a»i  endmg  witb  Ljrttelton;  aU  tff 
#h0i*  i|^poM  inMr  Belize  edition,  except  Eocbetter,  Ckf 
^;  Ww^  Itepaeyv  Waliby  Dnke,,  l^al,f  Hidlte,  aad 
BiadttMrer  hi  17^  a  new  ediliev^  tbis  !Coltoo|kitt 
KFMrpuftlfehedfiii^t^rila.  ftro^  in  lAich  the  proprietoii 
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furniBh  ft  concise  account  of  the  li£e  of  each  poet^ 
whose  works  might  be  introAiced  into  the.col^ 


Lloj^  FalooD^v  Cnmningham,  GweDt  Gaidamitb,  P. 
Whitehead,  AniittraDg>  Ltn^ome,  Joimaoii,  ,W.  White- 
heady  and  Jenyns,  with  abort  biographical  prefaoesp  in 
the  manner  of  the  French. Aio^tc^  JJU^mrei,  hf  Ut 
baac  Reed,  of  Stapiea^Imu 

The  defective  liat  of  poets  to  which  tliie  edition  waa  li« 
mitedy  induced  the  present  writer  to  anggest  to  Mr  Jamea 
If  undeliy  printer  in  Edhibur|^»  an  edition  of  Englisb 
poetry^  which  miglil  unite  the  ancient  and  modernpoeta 
in  one  comprehensive  view^  and  exhibit  the  progress  of 
our  national  poetry,  corresponding  widi  the  'gradual  re* 
finement  of  tengiiage  and  of  ttsnners,  fipo^i  the^rode* 
ncss  and  simplicity  of  a  remote  period,  to^.  the  foUA 
and  elegance  of  modem  timissb  The  selecijon  of  the 
works  of  the  older  poets,  which  he  recpmmended  for 
pnbUcatixm,  comprehended  th^  works  of  Cbaueer^  Lofig* 
landf  Gamer ^  the  best  parts  of  I^dgaie,  Barclay  ffatpes, 
the  best  parU  of  Siafto/i,  Surrey,  Wyat,  the  best  parte 
of  Wmmer,  Sifdney^  Sackville,  Spenser,  MarUmf  Davies, 
ShiUcespeare,  Drayton,  Daniel,  Jonson,  Donive,  HaO^ 
Druimnond,  Stirling^  Browne,  P.  Fletcher,  O*  Fletcher, 
the  beat  parts  of  Qjuarles^  King,  Carew,  Suckling,  Crasbaw, 
Dovenant,  and  the  translations  of  Fairfkx^  3andjf9,  and 
May.  (The  works  of  Barbour,  James  L  Heiuy,  the 
Minstrel,  ,J>unbar,  Douglas,  and  I4ndaa3i{,  bek^ged  to  s 
separate  edition  of  the  Scottish  Poets  in  c^temptadon.) 
The  selection  of  the  works  of  die  modern  poet^  which  he 
rec  ommended  for  publication,  comprehended  the  works 


leetkm*  To  tUs  proposal,  fimn  a  bo^  of  mea 
which  be  wmck  e8teeiiied»  JohBiRm  very  readi* 
Ij  consaited^  and  as  a  recompence  for  an  un- 
dertaku^  as  lie  thought,  ^  not  very  extensive 
or  difficult,''  he  bargained  for  Two  hundred  gui* 


Ifill,  Eusden,  WdHed^  Semtt,  Blair,  Hamilton,  HaHe, 
Boys^  Thompton,  Cooper,  Brown,  Gcsinger,  SmoUistti^ 
Wilkie,  Docbley,  Mendez,  Jenner,  KirkpiUric&t  Smart, 
Cbatterton,  Grseme,  Glover,  Shaw,  Lovibond,  Penrose, 
Hickl^  Jago,  Scott,  Logan,  N.  Cotton,  Warton,  and 
Blacklock.  Mr  MundeU,  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, readily  adopted  the  plan  of  associating  the  classical 
poets  of  our  nation,  from  Chancer  to  Bladdock,  In  a 
g^eral  edition,  though  wi^  the  unafOtdaUe  omission  of 
the  poets,  printed  in  italics,  and  published  a  collection 
of  <'  The  Worics  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Preftces, 
Biographical  and  Critical,^'  furnished  by  the  present 
writer,  in  14  vols*  8T0.printed  in  double  columns,  1792— 
1795,  containing  the  works  of  one  hundred  andjmrieen 
poeta;  of  whsmfotiy^nine  were  not  received  into  John* 
aon^s  edition,  andyorfy-nr  were,  for  the  first  time,  in* 
troduced  into  an  edition  of  English  poetry. 

The  selection  and  arrangement  of  this  edition  have' 
been  fidlowed  and  extanded  by  an  edition  of  the  «'  Works 
of  the  Bri^sh  Poets,*'  edited  by  Mr  Park,  in  82  vola. 
12mo,  1809,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Johnson'^ 
''  Works  of  the  En^^  Poets,*'  edited  by  Mr  Chahnent, 
hkil  vols.  8vo,  printed  in  doaUe  caking  1%19* 


gTM  T«»  LI»  0# 

Hii  •«|gwia  #mi|pi  w».  daljr  U  b^kv«  aHofer 
^  iQJMh  FMl  an  iii|iiMJ«Miii;if^  l»»  ^hom 
w)^(|i  "#6  tad  in  tbo  fieaob  JMTii^etlaiiieff; 
containing  a  few  dates,  and  a  general  charao 

pMtatian  ufMi  the  wpitei«;  ner  lMi?«  e^hrtunt* 
cdted  iliHcIi  information  to  his  re^r^  .  H«Pt 
pay  ,6ff  fcDtJh^  ^^  the  tiQ«eat  cMtQ  ^  gMaf 
Qiseftil  pteasute,"^   ted  him  ^;f otid   l^ls  first 
^ten^pii.    Tq  .e^eii;:«ty)g  tjiii^  JiiBVt«4  f|piiig«i 
ke  ettlMgeA  'y»  Adhmiey  and  €ilCered  mtM 
Ailly  ii^to.  the  mefits  ^i)^  cl^f^^.  ^f  ^^^  |pQ^^ 
ii^  whoso  JiFfs  the  piifcliq  alteDtia«  1iaa«aiie4 
hy  tht  coHection  of  their  VfS^\j&.    llie  r$nge 
tp  vhich  he.  w^  limited  iff  Im  fW«l9]Ki% 
from  Cawlty^  t»  L^ltm^   exIemM  to  Viit 
^/l^^-fwo  lives,  mcluding,  with  pBie.Qr»t^Q«x- 
«^tioAi^  oB^  tibe  «i€|defftt  poetft.    A«fiM»  «» 
dertaking  was  occasional'  and  unibreseeti^  hfi 
must  be  sup{]^$e;4  Xo  b^ve  fjonpng^  \»  Ik  ^«h 
less  ^erisiea  of  materials  than  migdt  hare 
been  accumulated  by  longer  premeditation.  Of 


«ifai4«left  •»  Phtilif»»«<  Tlreatfiun  PtetaitiBHt 
ISmo,  167.,  Winstattyjjr**'  «(t Lh«s  of  tb* 
Htt>sl;'flbtttu»Snfliili  Pbetii'*i»«^  1697»  Lang- 

£^}eMb^'  M,  len,  JMob%  (f  PoMi«a  Regis* 
ft«fc-,^««<dM  ^9^  -aftd  4lllfb«i^  «  Lires  of 

ri^s  ^irct««^  ()y  Mr  Ometer, «  »  ▼dl.  lidmo$ 
l^K^  btt«'<i^'1ittie  iMd  k«eii  44»ne  fey  bis 
llrede(ii!Mi^'  «^  ttHiMbinoretras  required  fA 
this  department  of  biography.    Of  the  later 

poets,    he  obtained   many    particulars   from 

.  •      '  .' .t..\ ) ■■  ,'.,  ,  .' ,   ■       ... . 

SpenQe>*s  (;;;9Ui^ty)a9,.  communicsati^d  by  the 

Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  many  omissions  were 

4«pplied'  %  MrfitecTen%  MrfiiMd,  aiid  Mt 

•hd  k<M^,  bftve  #«fMifi«d  laal  caliMMdl 
bis  biograjdiy  by  more  traditioqai^  «ad  «oih 
IMqioRtrjr  iKfiiha«lidw  «bii»  we  fiad.  But 
If6  w«s  iMeit' ac«iabl0i  by  m  entlMisiMn  ftr 
bis  employment.    He  could  not  encounter 

•  See  p.  11?. 
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wearineas,  pefplezitj^  and  dkgOMt  The  U- 
bour  of  yt^mture  was  a  taik^  ttom  whkk  ht 
always  wished  to  escape. 

In  the  sekctioD  of  the  poets  he  had  no 
responsSile  concern;  Imt  Bladfmore,  Watti^ 
Pamfretf  and  YaUa^  were  inserted  by  his  re- 
commendation ;  and  Mr  Nichob  tells  n^  he 
was  frequently  omsulted  during  the  {Minting 
pf  the  collection,  and  revised  many  of  the 
sheets.  The  managers  of  the  edition  are  an* 
tmreraUe  fQr  the  arlntrary  and  ca|Mricious  ad* 
mission  of .  - 

■  I         <<  the  wits  of  either  Clisrles^sdsjBi 
The  mob  of  gendemen  who  wrote  with  eaie,^'  * 

and  the  omission  of  ^  many  andeut  poe^ 
whom  it  weite  m^nst  to  number  with  the  Gnm* 
piUeSf  Mowiaguesp  Stepneys^  and  Sk^ffiMs  <ji 
their  time;**  f   ... 

T¥hile  the  edition  of  the  Poets  was  goiqg 
forward,  be  found  leisure  to  relieye  the  Ift^ 

♦p&ptf. 

t  Rambler,  Vo.  106. 
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liQur  of  biogr^bidd  research^and  the  inten* 
atty  of  critical  disq{ii«ilioii,  by  participating  in 
the  rdaxation  of  H^e  Mterarjr  and  fashionable 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  and  making  short 
excursions  to  Oxford,  lichfield^  and  Ash- 
bourne* :     . 

It  will  be.  recollected,  a^iong  his  observa^ 
Ue  particularities,  that,  be  delighted  much  in 
the  society  of  ladies;  who  were  as  h^^  re- 
spectable as  they  were  highly  accomplished; 
and,  notwithstanding  th^  natural  roughness 
of  his  manner,  so .  often  nientioned,  amde 
himself  highly  agreeable  to  them.  When  the 
grare.  author  of  the  BanMer  was  preparii^ 
lessons  of  moral  instruction  for  the  world,  he 
spent  much  time  in  the  company  of  the  Miss 
Cptterells,  in  Castle^street,  attracted  by  the 
infli^nee  oi.  sprightly  conrersation,  mid  high 
breeding.  '  About  this  time,  several  ladies^ 
dUistinguiphed  for  rank,  as  well  as  wit  and  ta- 
lent^- had  erening  assemblies,  in  which  the 
iair.  sex  participated  in  the  conversation  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  eharaoters  of  that  pa- 
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riod,  wHbottl  oereimmy^  cwiIb,  or  nippen  TIm 
wcbose  liiograpfaer  of  tlie  i&iglish  Poets  went 
oocMMmally  to  4h6M  parties,  animated  with  t 
deiire  to  please  ;4uid  was  receimi  with  ^utisk* 
gmAkeA  regard  m  the  assasiblies  ot  MnVesey; 
the  centre  of  pleasing  and  rational  socia^ 
aad  af '  Mn  Montague,  celebtatad  for  her 
lelaniiflg,  taal^  «ftd  beaemleaee.  ^  (^m  cres* 
iag,  at  Itfrs  Vesey^s,  Mr  Langton  rt^atas,  that 
^  as  BO(m  aa  Dr  Johnson  was  came  in,  aa4 
had  taken  a  dtailF,  the  conpanSF  bagas  to  otk 
laat  vouftd  bm,  til  they  became  not  leaatha* 
iwlr,  ilnot  iitev  deep;  those  belMod  «taadin§ 
md  fifteting  4f^vef  the  he^is  of  these  tlMU  wan 


r  ^  Afite^tar^BKiiicttei^a&awMtagaidMeqf 
ib^e.  apssKDimeft  wi^h  an  acqusiDtaof^e^.  beoy  toUt  a 
jest,  that  dresa  was  so  little  necessaiy,  that  he  m^ 
Wffmx,  Xh^  fl^iasl,  U  bke  ^M¥iig^  whes  ksipdha 

of  it  JD  Fxendy  calle^j^  J|^aU^^  Bat  Blms  wbklM 
was  the  origin  of  the  Blue  Stocking  Qub,  sinc^  given  to 
ihtse  meielings.  Itf  a  poem^ '  eMitleJ' «  The^  flafr Slra^* 
W)ttq*«^Mi6«i«WlAfMacik>-.sOwi¥^  tf,.f^l|^ 
CKOUS  mistake  of  the  foreiimer^  dbe  ^as. characterised  the 
most  aistinguiBhea  memheis  or  the  Stuc  SMstiry[dM 
'#^|^«MA'spirk^aM;iilS|^^  .Wi  >f  :r'-;   :i  -:•. 


sMtignen  him:*  ^  la  Uieie  ifeethi^'wlitti 
the  stem  critic  condesceiided  to  cotfupliment 
ukf  tfotf  be  4id  it,  we  are  toM;  with  moM 
dignit J  to  hiittielf,  and  mdrt  effect  upon  Ae 
eoilpaagr,  than  any  knsbi.  On  one  tetaaioli^ 
<«  whte  Sir  JMhui  ReyndUb  teft  tbe  room,  he 
saki,  <  lliere  gots  »  hub  not  t»  be  q[M>iied 
b)r  proa|icrity/  Aid  when  Mrs  Montagut 
d»ewed  biiti  aonie  China  phitM  wfaid»  bad  onee 
belonged  to  Qoeen  Ettzaheth,  he  told  her^ 
that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  aAataed  of 
their  present  p«possor»  wbn.waa  so  liltle  hife- 
fior  to  the  first;*  t 

In  the  year  1776^  whHe  lie  was  eigae^ 
in  Us  poetiml  Uegraphy,  he  parHeipalBod,  with 
fieai  saitiafiietien,  ib  the  grht^htfens  Iriwb 

•  BosweU's  Ltfe,  te.  voL  iii,  p.  456» 

f  Mm  PiozzPs  Anecdotef^  p.  204b. 

Mn  Elizabeth  Montagtie  is  distinguidied  as  an  author 
by  «  Three  DhloguM  of  the  Dead,**  fxbSOiei  idoRg 
wtthlx^rd  Lynekaa's '«Eisa}r  OB  theGeaiusaaA  Wikiii^ 
of  Shakespeare/*  and  ''  Posthumous  Letters.^  Being  lefl 
by  her  husband  in  the  possession  of  his  noble  fortune, 
sklhediaastyieortfaeiiinliirlendidbo^iilalicy^  Ste 
died,  at  aa  advanced  age,  25th  August,  ISOO. 


gSS  iwi  u»  or 

I 

mfcteDded  the  publkatioti  of  the  first  vohtmt 
of  the^Actdemical  Diacounes"  of  Sir  Josbim 
Re3riioUk,  whom  he  rq;arded  m  a  fsvowite 
pupil  of  his  own  school.  To  his  acquaintance 
with  Johnson,  indeed,  he  candidly  ascribed 
nudi  of  dutt  originality  and  power  of  think- 
ing, so  viridDy  displi^ed  in  his  writings. 
Ain4Mig  the  fragments  of  a  Discourse  on  his 
own  pn^ess,  studies,  and  practice  in  the 
art,  is  the  following  acknowledgment  of  diis 
debt  of  gratitude. 

'^  Whatever  merit  these  Discourses  have, 
must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  n^asure,  to  the 
Education  whiok  I  may  be  said  to  hate  had 
under  Dr  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say; 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  creiUt  of 
these^^Discourses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth, 
that  he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to 
them ;  but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  just- 
ly. No  man  had  like  him  the  faculty  of  teach* 
ing  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thiflking.  Per- 
haps other  men  might  hare  equal  knowledge, 
but  few  Were  so  communicati9e«    His  great' 
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« 

|tea9iira  was  to  ttSk  to  Vko&e  who  lodied  up 
to  him.  It  was  here  he  exhibited  his  woiider- 
ftil  powers.  In  mixed  company,  and  frequently 
in  company  that  oigpU  to  Iiave  looked  up  to  him^ 
many,  thinkii^  tibey  had  a  character  *fbr  learn- 
ing to  support,  considered  it  as  beneath  them 
to  eniiit  in  the  train  of  his  aoditorto;  and 
to  such  persons  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
advantage,  being  often  inqietuous  and  orer* 
bearii^.  The  desire  of  duning  in  conToiatioQ 
was  in  him,  indeed,  a  predominant  passion;  and 
if  it  must  be  attributed  to  ranity,  let  it,  at 
the  same  time,  be  r«eoUeeted,that  it  produced 
that  loquadouness  from  whidi  his  mere  inti- 
mate friends  derired  conrideeaUe  advantage. 
The. observations  whidi  he  made  <m  poetiy> 
on  ttfe,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  1  ap- 
plied to  our  aft^with  what  success  otiwrs 
mayjudge.'^* 


*  Mifeoe's  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  prefixed  to 
thsooBectededitiODrfliis  «« Woiki,'' 8  toIi.  Sto.  fsLi 
P-28--9. 


• 

fiithe  sntfunw  4f  tki«  jsetn  Iw  aooq>t«d 
tn  umtatfctd  friM  Mr.Uwgtoii  to  viaii  tbs 
cftnq^  at  Wariejr,  wherr  bis  friemd  Aws  •&  the 
tiaie  stelibadd  as  acftpuin  of  the  liwola. 
shoe  ndUtia,  aad  staid  ahoAt  a  Krtidi;  «Mi> 
teno^atii^p.a  aeenrt,  aawiiing  bjr  it»  aoviekff 
Juid  ntereMug,  Hs  h^gtatifiod  a  diipWAJtion 
idnch  lie  eoadUaitiljr  teanifeafed^  of  iiMiiurii^ 

'eift^acto.of  •  mllitai^  kiaA  .  Gb  waa  «. 
dwilig hil  .8ftar«  witha  teMtk  mi 
triMcfabt alafil,  b^  a*  officer  of  4he Uacofai. 
ddca.  ic^oMiit*  aarf  tatoilatead  Ij  Cko^ral 
HaH;  with  it  cttaiiittf  that  wds.  fMf  Moqitfh 
Uft  to  Ubd.  He  taagiywt ;  mi  i  diaNiwrMi .  witii 
ti»  «ae*i  ofi'Miitavy  4;<|pio».-«i|goif]r  t  obiocv' 
«i.th*f>M*etiMi»^  a  Wpawaml.  09MC(-iiM*' 
tial  Mnt^*  and  tratfhod  tHa  vwctiam  of 
«kftlMldiara«  M  thoir  e}«HlaMe»Mfttop)tivol|r.  Ofei 
one  ooeasion,  in  walking  amoa^.tha  t«it% 
and  observing  the  diffeirence  between  those  ot 
the.officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  **  that 
th#  aupariakit^  of  iMWDnMidatMtt  of  «hohoM« 
conditions  of  life  to  that  of  the  inferior  ones^ 
was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  distinct  a 
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tiew ;"  *  an  observation  strongly  characteristic 
of  the  propensity  of  his  mind  to  moralization, 
on  common  occasions. 

In  the  year  1?79»  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
interesting  labours,  he  was  tenderly  affecte3 
by  a  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life ; 
the  death  of  his  beloved  pupil,  and  delightful 
companion,  Garrick,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.     The  departure  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  the,  arbiter  of  dramatic  taste,  and  the 
idol  of  the  public,  was  followed  by  unprece- 
dented honours,  and  the  tears  of  a  whole  na« 
tion.    In  the  theatrical  character,  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  man  of  his  time ;  and,  in 
.  bis  own  character,  be  was  highly  respectaUe. 
The  universality  of  his  dnu^atic  talents  has 
no  example  in  the  history  of  the  stage ;  imd 
no  gifted  actor,  since  his  time,  has  expressed^ 
with  equal  force,  the  effusions  of  comic  gaiety 
and  tragic  terror.    In  private  life,  he  was  not 
less  fascinating  than  upon   the  stage.    He 

f  BosweU's  Life,  &c  vol,  ijii.  p.  S$^« 
Bb 


• 
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gave  <he  higbest  arpirft  to  sensfl>le  society^  Utkd 
the  higliiest  deKght  to  the  convivial  botfd. 
In  the  moment  of  recent  grief,  whidh  was 
pdignstnt,  eveh  to  exde^,  <fhe  gratrfiil  wttiem- 
bf^ance  of  the  early  patronage  df  MrWahn- 
Hey^  drew  froth  Johnson  tlfe  foHolving  «m- 
lAiBfic  eulogy  on  Ms  deceased  fi*iend. 

"  At  this  man"^  table^  I  enjoyed  manjr 
cheei^Hil  And  instrui^ive  houts,  with  compa* 
fiiohs,  such  as  aire  tiot  dften  fMnd,  i^Hh  tfne 
#ho  has  laigthiened^  and  one  who  lias  g1ad>- 
'dened  Itfe;«*-wICh  l)rJdmes^  whbse  skill  in 
•plfyslc^ill  belong  r^meitlbdrea;  *i«h  DAvm 
-Garric^,  whom  I^hop^'to  bate  gratified  With 
"^this  cfaaractir  of  our  cdmiitbn  fiiend.  Biit 
What  ai^e  ^)s  hopte  orman !  I  am  disappoint- 
'^  I^  {he'siirdke^f  death,  which  has  cielipsed 
^(be  'glAiety  df  ^natidnis,  and  impoverished  llie 
tpttblic  stodc^f  bajrmless  pleasure/'  f 

In  t^dttversbtion  'tvith  Mrs  Sidddns,  John* 
^dn  said, '«  6ttrridc  Wds^he  only  actor  I  eter 

*  See  p.  86. 
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S9S^  Ffhpm  I  could  admire  bQth  in  tragedy 
§^  <;omed7 ;''  and  (;onclyded  with  .tlii3  com- 
P^eiit  to  his  social  talents ;  '^  and  after 
nK,  I  fought  him  less  tp  l^  envied  on  the 
j^^gge  )1)han  at  t|ie  head  of  a  table."  *  When 
iPfvoiqk  wap  jwqysed  of  avarice,  be  said#  "  I 
ifS^9W  Ah^  iGfitf»ck  has  given  away  more 
ilgiQfie/ :tbap  any  man  In  i^ngUnd,  that  I  am 
.«gquMPtedvWith ;  md  that. not  (from  ostenta- 
itious  xiews/'  f  In  cpnver^tion  with  Sir  >Wil- 
jliam  Jone3,  .be  siaid,  ^^Qacdok  and  his  profes- 
j»on  hiive,be§n.equaUyiinde^ited  to.each .other. 
tiis  profession  made  him  xiQh,  and  he  madp 
diis  .pr0£es»on  >re3pectabla."  X 

♦  Boswell'a  Life,  &c.  voL  iv.  p.  255, 
•)•  Ibid,  vol.  iiL  p.  72. 

J  J  Sir  >Yilliain  Forbes>  yfe  of,pr,]?^aJtie,  vol  il  4to 
«flJti9P,^p,  410. 

With  thjs  elegant  and  interesting  work  bpfpre  him, 
jthe.pfesefit  writer  will  be  pardoned  for  reflecting  on 
the  kindness  which  prompted  the  excellent  author  to 
p.^ce  it  JB  ^is  library,  bs  a  pledge  of  frienddhip,  with  his 
dying  hand.  The  death  of  this  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed man,  the  distiifguished  friend  of  Johnson^  Percy, 
Reynolds^  Garrick,  and  Beattie,  happened  on  the  1,6^ 
November,  1806,  in  the  68th  year  of  l;ds  a^i  soon  after 

B  b  2 
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The  different  fortunes  of  Johnson  and  Gar* 
rick  in  the  world,  from  their  first  setting  out 
together,  afford  an  occasion  for  reflection. 
Garrick,  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law,  his 
original  destination,  started  at  once  into  cele* 
brity,  on  the  stage,  and  speedily  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  f  by  the  exercise  of  a  profession 
which  Johnson  always  affected  to  view  with 
some  contempt.  Johnson,  following  the  avo- 
cation of  an  author  by  profession,  rose  to  the 
first  station  in  literature,  but  was  condemned 
to  write  for  daily  bread,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  and  became  indebted,  even 
at  last,  for  a  very  moderate  competence,  to 
the  bounty  of  his  sovereign. 


the  publication  of  the  affectionate  biography  of  his  earlj 
friend.  His  exemplary  public  and  privfite  virtues^  so  be* 
neficial  to  his  country,  and  so  endearing  to  his  friends, 
afford  a  theme  of  commemoration  and  instruction,  fiur 
'  exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  incidental  tribute  of  aiE^« 
tion  and  gratitude. 

f  He  died  worth  L.r40,000.  Mr  Davies,  in  his  <«  Lift 
of  Garrick,''  of  which  Johnson  wrote  the  first  sentence, 
has  mentioned  a  variety  of  particulars  that  do  honour  to 
his  memory ;  and  recorded,  among  others,,  sereral  in* 
stimces  of  his  liberality  to  his  friends.  ^ 
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At  length,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  af- 
ter many  intervals  of  relaxation^  his  perseve- 
ranee  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world  the 
means  of  much  instruction  and  pleasure,  ^y 
the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  his  Lives 
of  {he  English  Poets,  under  the  title  of  Biogra^ 
phical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  in  5  vols.  12mo, 
Of  this  specimen  of  his  poetical  biography,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature,  the  circulation  was  so  rapid,  and 
the  reception  so  flattering,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately pronounced,  by  universal  suffrage, 
the  first  biographer  and  critic  of  the  nation. 

In  the  year  1780,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  remainder  of  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  for  which  the  world  was  in  impatience, 
he  felt  heavily  another  instance  of  the  sad  pri- 
vations which  death  makes  among  the  friends  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  long  life.  In  April 
this  year,  he  was  deprived  of  his  gay  and  fa- 
scinating companion,  Mr  Beauclerk.  In  com- 
municating the  event  to  ]VIr  Boswell,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Poor  dear  Beauclerk !  nee  ut  soles 
ddbisjoca*    His  wit  and  hb  folly,  his  acute* 
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n!ess  Mfd  tt(dli>^(rtMtie!(d,  his  merrhWtbC  and 
rtaSonhig,  toe  *bw  dver  !  SttCh  antflhw  *}fl 
not  ^rftetf  b^  foiind  atnd&g  Ortahkirtd."  ^  At 
Mr  Thrrfie'^,  siwn  irftfef,  ivVen  thi  tbrtl^tif 
#^e  tatking  of  Mt  Beauclerk's  d^af  b^  lie  t^ 
ocdk^idh  fo  ektdl  tili^  ehdoti^meniiiv  nhi  ptA^6 
the  itoridferfiil  facility  ^Ith  #fcifcM  h6  uttered 
What  was  highly  e*cell*nti  aSW  iaid^  « tttit 
Bfeauclerk'S  talents  were  tHosfe  Which  »e  ftll 
Idttiself  hiore  dfSpfosfeid  to  enirj  tliaii  those  bt 
any  whom  he  hkd  kii6'♦^h.'*  At  ViH  V«ef  s 
ottfe  fev^fefting,  Whfeih  Lord  Althc*|)e,  one  of  ttW 
compaiiy,  add^ided  him,  oh  tU^  dUtii^  sUbj^; 
tfayingi  **  Otir  Ctui  h&s  had  a  great  Ibss  dhice 
We  mfet  Idst ;"  he  replied,  ^  A  loiSs  that  |*^. 
haps  the  whole  nation  cdtild  not  repaid.*'  f 

A  nfeW  piHianii^hl  Beihg  called,  this  yek^, 
the  fepresentatidH  bf  the  borou^  t»f  Sbttlfci 
kark  was  again  feottlested ;  and  his  fHfehd 
Thrale  hwl  the  rilortification  to  losfe  his  etet-^ 
tion,  ih  consequente  of  his  health  ftWhg  so 

♦  Boswell's  Life,  &a  vol.  HI  p.  449. 
t  Ibid.  p.  455.    Mr  Beauclerk's  library  was  sold  by 
pubKc  auction  in  Aprfl  and  May,  I78I,  for  LJ^Oll. 
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much  disordered  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  be-^ 
nefit  of  personal  exertion.  On  this  occ^ion, 
Johnson  kiadly  lent  his  assistance  in  writing 
AdveriisemenU  apd  Jjett^s  for  him^  with  his 
usual  felicity  of  expression ;  and^  at  the  close 
of  the  contest^  accompanied  him  to  Brightt 
lielmstone^  and  tried  eFerj  prudeht  arlifice  of 
amusen^ilt,  and  every  pious  argiHiv^nt  of 
cwi9ol^$iop5  for  the  restoration  of  his  health 
a«d  peace  of  miqd. 

This  year,  Dr  FrancMip,  the  oli^ect  of  Mr 
Mwphy's  satirical  vepgeaiice«  ^  gave  a  publip 
teslimoiiy  of  his  ^^  admirfiti^n  of  tt^e  respecta- 
ble talents  **  of  the  £ngH^  q^eHraUst>  heyond 
all  si|spicip9  of  p9r(i^i$y,  }^  a  dedication  of 
the  Dmm^i^  in  ^  %xm\9A\(m  «f  L^cwt^, 
^  Tp  Dr  S^inv^l  Joh^spn,  the  DeqdOi^ax  of 
the  pr«9ept  age;'^  »ji|s^  whI  apprpiyi^te  cppa- 
|4infteiit»  cwfpiponding  with  the  generrf  chu- 
rauter  given  hy  Luciaii  of  the  ancient  sage, 
^  the  best  philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen 

^  See  page  «76. 
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CM*  known,**  *  of  which  he  could  not  be  insen* 
sible. 

In  1781,  after  many  intervals  of  relaxa* 
tion,  Johnson  at  last  gave  to  the  World  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  Biographical  tmd 
Critical  Prefaces,  in  5  vols.  12mo.  **  Some 
time  in  March,"  he  says,  in  a  memorandum 
of  tha^  year,  **  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  di- 
latorily and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and 
working  with  vigour  and  haste."  *  In  a  me- 
morandum previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them, 
"  Written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety^"  X 

In  one  instance,  in  the  new  series  of  Lives, 
the  assistance  he  received  extended  to  an  entire 
article,  the  Life  of  Young,  written  at  his  re- 
quest by  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart,  then 
a  Barrister-at-law,  and  possessing,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  the  vivacity  of  style,  andfaci% 

t  Trayers  and  Meditations^  p.  l^^t 
X  Ibid,  p.  174. 
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lity  of  moral  reflection,  which  distinguish  thtt 
Biographical  Prefaces  of  his  "  great  master/' 

This  was  the  last  of  Johnson's  literary  la- 
bours ;  and  though  completed  when  he  was  fti 
his  seventy-second  year,  shows  that  his  facul- 
ties were  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as  ever.  His 
judgment  and  his  taste,  hi?  quickness  in  the 
discrimination  of  motives,  and  facility  of  moral 
reflection,  shine  as  strongly  in  these  narra- 
tives as  in  any  of  his  more  early  performances; 
and  his  style,  if  not  so  energetic,  is  at  least 
more  level  to  the  taste  of  the  generality  of  cri- 
tical objectors. 

The  Lives  of  (he  English  Poels,  compre* 
hending  the  poetical  biography  of  a  whole 
century,  formed  a  memorable  era  in  the  life 
of  Johnson ;  and  have  contributed  to  immor- 
talize  his  name,  and  secured  him  that  rational 
esteem  which  party  or  partiality  could  not 
procure,  and  which  even  the  defects  of  the 
work  have  not  been  able  to  lessen. 

The  inveteracy  of  his  political  prejudices, 
and  resolute  adherence  to  certain  early  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  excellence  of  poetry. 
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wnfortuiiatdy  inftiaiced  hk  greal  mnnd  ia 
tamuDg  a  degrading  ertimale  eC  our  most 
asidted  poets.  But  his  Lwes,  notwithstand- 
mg  this  ufieonquarable  bias,  will  alwajs  be 
hdd  in  high  estimatioii^  for  the  Yigour  of 
cxpressioa,  the  sagaeitj  of  criticism^  and 
the  knowledge  of  life  which  they  display,  and 
the  pure  morality  which  they  inculcate.  It  is 
eertain  that  no  one  reader  will  uniTcrsally 
snbscrSbe  to  his  critical  decisions;  but  all 
may  admire  his  vast  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
power  of  reasoning,  and  venerate  his  inflexible 
sincerity,  and  noble  intrepidity  in  declaring  his 
opinions,  unUassed  by  the  partialities  of  friend- 
ship, the  sanction  of  names,  or  the  inj9uencf 
#f  iMrescriptive  authority. 

Among  the  XAvea  of  the  early  poets,  of 
which  the  execution  is  most  elaborate  and  ear 
tisfactory,  his  abhorrence  of  the  polities  oi 
Hilton  has  led  him  to  speak  of  the  '^  Mrimo- 
nious  and  suriy  repuUican»"  in  twms  of  harsh 
and  uiyustifiable  severity.  This  may  be 
gnmted  to  the  whigHMxntsers  of  oiur  great 
poetical  biogrigiher,  without  admitting  the  tia^ 
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Kditx  of  tlie  chttrge^  bfovigftt  agmMt  bim  bj 
Ardbdeadto  BhlckBuFlie^  of  bekig  an  ac€0<m« 
pKce  Hft  the  totgeties  of  Lcmder^  of  vniderra^ 
Ining  MilMi  in  a  <'  poetkal  scale,'"  inserted 
in  the  ''  IMeiaiy  MagasAht,'*  and  of  accoiing 
ibe  LM)^  serreftaiy  of  tke  CoaHcii  of  SUti^ 
MT  inlt^palating  a  passage  in  the  ''  Bikon  Ba- 
silike/'  and  cfensuring  Cbm-ies  I.  for  the  in^ 
terpcFidtlon.  * 

^  Oil  mj  shewii^  Dr  Jobnsoo/'  toys  Mr 
Nicfaols^  ^'  A#chde&c*on  Blockburne's '  RemarkI 


*  MHtofi,  th  lite  rt  Eikdnod^tefe,'*  (1649)  ari'ftignei 
bit  Majesty  for  having  adopted  a  prayer,  attributed  to  a 
beachen  priiiceto^  frotn  8ir  Philip  Sidney's  ^<  Arcadia^** 
(pj^SQ.  4th  edit.  ldia)i  and'  giving  it,  with  other  |^ 
fH^}  aa  IM  own,  to  Biahc^  Jcbcon,  wfto  attended  htm 
9a  dl^  a^affiilfl.  Wheibef  Charies  himaelf  trsMOribed 
this  piByet  &oiai  the  '^  A^cadiay^'  or  utether^  uiico»- 
eciooa  ^  its  drigiii^  he  received  it  from  one  of  bis  cleric 
eal  attfendaat^  the  offiaace^  H  any,  ■ecms  of  a  vicry  par- 
donable nature.  The  King  never  claimed  the  prayer  as 
his  own  composition ;  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  the 
^^  tikoh  Basilikc/'  in  which  it  first  appi^ared,  was  com-, 
piled  by  Dir  Gauden,  from  the  original  notes  and  daily 
memorandums  /bund  in  Uie  King's  closet.  '^  I  have  now 
in  my  possession,"  says  Dr  Symmons,  "  (Life  of  Milton, 
Bote,  p.  229.)  ike  fin*  edition  <>f  «i^  *  feikdii,*  prifited 
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on  the  life  of  Maton/&c.  *  he  wrote  on  the 
margin  of  p.  14.  ^'  In  the  business  of  Lander^ 
I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  tl^  man 
too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent  <<  Of  this  quo- 
tation from  the  *^  Magazine/'  I  was  not  the 
authcH*.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I  had 
quitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did  not 
write  it,  but  do  not  remember  it."  f 

The  prostitution  with  which  MIt(m  is 
charged,  camoiot,  on  any  ground,  besupported ; 
because  he  could  not  have  seen  the  interpola- 
ted passage  before  it  was  printed  in  the 
^  Eikon  Basilike  ;"*  but  the  charge  of  prosti- 

in  1649,  (for  B.  Royston,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivy  Lane),  to 
which  '  The  Prayer  in  Captivity  *  is  attached/'  The 
present  writer  has  in  his  possession,  an  edition  of  the 
«'  Rdiquise  Sacrss  Carolioae,^'  &c.  printed  at  tiie  Hague, 
by  Samuel  Browne,  12mo,  l65Q,  in  which  the  diluted 
prayer  is  wanting  in  the  '*  Eikon,*'  though  it  bears  to 
to  have  been  printed,  in  a  separate  title  page,  in  l6i9. 

*  Which  were  extracted  from  his  *♦  Memoirs  of  Tho- 
mas Hollis,  Esq.''  4to,  and  published  in  12mo,  1780. 
See  the  Life  of  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  prefixed  to 
his  Theological  Works,  in  7  vols  8vo.  and  Dr  Disne^r'a 
Life  of  T.  Brand  HoUis,  Esq.  8vo. 

rt*  Litmuy  Anecdotes,  &c.  vol*  iL  p.  551. 
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tution  is  retorted  on  the  character  of  John- 
son, by  the  able  and  enlightened  advocate 
of  civil  and  religioin)  liberty,  in  the  harsh 
language  of  prejudice  and  aversion^  which  he 
justly  condemned  in  the  biognq[>her  of  Milton. 

**  There  is  indeed  one  performance  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  the  Doctor,  where  the  prostitution 
IS  of  so  singular  a  ifature,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to^select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of 
the  mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  causes  of 
human  passions  or  human  caprice.  We  allude 
to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  late  unhaj^y 
Dr  William  Dodd,  when  he  was  about  to 
hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  up- 
on him  in  consequence  of  an  indictment  for 
gery. 

**  The  voice  of  the  ^public  has  given  the 
honour  of  manufacturing  this  speech  to  Dr 
Johnson ;  and  the  style  and  configuration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation. 

**  Dr  Dodd  was  a  man  of  parts,  a  poet  and 
an  orator.  He  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  suspected,  that  the  powers  of  his  own 
rhetoric  would  be  too  feeble  for  so  critical 
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an  ocoafiitm*  Presence  of  mmd  h^  ^i^v^ 
iMt^vrant  to  coknpoae  e  ^peeqli  ^fqr  i|4iiv»^. 
IBb  effwioost  both  in  plHise  ppd  foetid:,  d|i* 
ting  ihe  mo^  tnjwg  ^lommits  :C^  ^bis  copftn^r 
jaentt  pronse  rfJurt  lie  .4iil  not.  Tbe  u^od  tUp- 
iadnmed-fiBeUAgs  ^of  ;bi$  -wtn  miod,Q|i:^|tt  aw- 
Ail  Dccaston  (lyfatob  be  could  ib^rc^f  rOQW^ 
4»  jDr  JohMon),  ^iroidd  .^i^e  iieen  %kfi  mo^ 
^qmseiTe.'of  his  aing^Qriljy  md.^|f4%iimfo(ia)Pi^ 
mndtbe^aufttxPKOfw  imd.effQQt4UiljvecQmixmi- 
daticm  of  his  .cose  ;to  theyOonmiaettitiQn  of.bm 
wdioKe^asKl^the  fiuef  oi&d  interp^|«oii  tof  Im^ 
judges* 

^^  i^:ambttioxi:tD  go  ottt'oftthejirwU-miii 
'iiie.appkiue  lof  .having  jnade.a  flodd  iipeoob# 
we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  charity,  ijp- 
tputerto  the  .unfortiiQate  .ciwiwd.  ^e  must, 
in  that  case,  haver had.Yaiiity«ufficieot-\affe- 
i«eiit>him  fciKi  borrowiag  his  matertabflirooi 
another. 

><«  .'Bmt  whtttever  .kiducemoftt  iBr  Bodd 
imi^t  lia;ve  tojsolicitJDr  Johnson's  aklMiisiMb 
xaa  I  occasion,  it  is  iwffdly  .  potable  {to  dmne 
uiriiat  coidd^be  Dr  Johiiwn'»inolive/f oriMeef^t- 


ing  llie  offifoe.  A  aran  to  eKpre»  Ute  fvecbe 
state  df  mind  of  anotliar^  abont  to  be  Aestined 
to  an  ^DomiDioas  death  £»r  a  aqutd  ciimcv 
shoidd,  one  wotrid  £iDagine,  hafve  ^some  tcon- 
floiimsness^  i;bflt  lie  fafanaelf  iiad  incurred  some 
guilt  of  the  same  )ktDd ;  in  ividuch  case,  ins 
apprehensions  would  furnish  bnnmthlq|nci 
ofdeprecatiini  suited  to  the  pni^se  of  ^his  ob- 
taining nesrcy.  But  Ihis,  welznist,  (was  mcrt 
the  jcase-  f " 

1%e  veneraUte  whig-defender  of  Mihon 
has  Mnvicted  history*bi(^rapfaer  ofjyepealing 
areftttdd  calumny  ^against  him.;  imt  in^vBewing 
the  exertions  of  faisjfainnanityintbehalf  of  ^Sr 
Bodd/through  the  medium  df  partf^prejudice^ 
•beiiaas,  tmcoasciously  -we  trust,  ibr.€eKoeadeQ 
4fae  bounds  of  sui^picion,  wfaidi  ^csndourwid 
43harity  :pre8crib€,  iin  judging  of  itbe  motixms  df 
our  feUow-men. 

As  the  Lives  of  the  later  poets  brought 
Johnson  among  his  contemporaries,,  he  was 
accused,  not  without  some  reason,  of*  a  strong 

^ltemati»'«iDr  Jokiiioii'fiLifeorMilMi,  p.  159-^^ 
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averskm  towards  the  poets  who  were  educa- 
ted at  the  university  of  Cambridge^  and  a  de* 
cided  preference  of  the  compositions  of  those 
writers  who  ranged  themselves  in  the  school 
of  Pope,  and  maintained  his  own  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse,  in 
English  poetry. 

"  Johnson's  new  *  Lives/  says  Dr  Beattie^ 
^  are  published.  He  is  very  severe  on  my 
poor  Mend  Gray.  His  Life  of  Pope  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  in  all  his  Lives  there  is  merit,  as 
they  contain  a  great  variety  of  sound  criti- 
ctsbi  and  pleasing  information.  He  has  not 
done  justice  to  Lord  Lyttelton."  * 

In  the  lAves  of  CoUtTis,  Akenside,  Htmmandf 
ShensUme^Dyety  Gray,  and  Lyttdton,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  several  poets  were  arraigned  of  un- 
warrantable harshness,  and  the  stricture  on 
their  works  suspected  of  erroneous  criticism,  f 

•  Sir  William  Forbcs's  Life  of  Dr  Beattic,  vol.  ii.ito 
edition^  p.  91. 

f  Besides  innumerable  attacks  which  issued  against 
him  from  the  periodical  ^publications  of  the  time,  Mr 
Potter,  the  translator  of  Eschylus,  Sec.  published  **  Jler- 
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The  men  of  Cambridge  resented  the  degra- 
(ling  eatimate  Qf  Gray;  and  the  unworthj 
treatment  of  lAftielion^  excluded  him  from  the 
ai$emUiea  of  Mrs  Montague^  the  friend  of 
that  Doblemant 

The  petty  hostilities,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  which  issued  against  him  from  the  nar- 
row circles  in  which  pr^udice  and  resentment 
were  fostered,  neithw  disturbed  his  tranquilU- 
ty,  nor  lessened  his  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  judgment.  "  When  I  talked  to 
him,"  says  Mr  Boswell,  "  of  the  feeble, 
though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been  raised^'* 
he  said,  ^  Sir»^  I  consider  myself  as  entrusted 
with  a  certam  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely :  let  them  shew  where 
they  think  me  wrong."  ^    Yet  the  estrange- 

marks  on  the  Lires  of  tbe  Poets,^'  ^^ro^  1781 ;  and  Mr 
Beville  published  <'  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Ham* 
mood/'  Svo,  1739.  Both  thesa  paUicatlons  are  distin- 
guished  by  taste,  el^ance^  classioal  enthusiasm  of  sen- 
timent, and  high  respect  for  tbe  biographer  of  the  £ngiisb 
poets. 

*  Boswfl^lPs  Life,  drc  vol.  iv.  p.  ^6. 
cc 
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ment  of  Mrs  Montague,  and  the  exelusion 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  ^<  Feast  of  Reason^T 
at  which  that  el^antly  accomplished  lady  pr^ 
sided,  with  her  highly  respeeted  friends.  Miss 
Carter  and  Miss  Hannah  MorCf  seem  to  hai^fc 
given  him,  as  might  be  expected,  wme  littie 
disturbance.  ^'  Mrs  Montague  has  drof^ped 
me,"*  he  said  to  Mr  BoswelL  *•  Now,  Sir, 
there  are  people  wJiom  one  should  like  very 
well  to  drop,  but  would  not  like  to  be  drop- 
ped by."** 

Witk  the  Lives  of  the  English  Foets  JohiK 
son  closed  his  literary  career ;  and,  by  the  last 
exertions  of  his  powerful  niind^  conferred  aa 
inestimable  benefit  on  his  country,  which  haa 
liot  been  confined  to  the  literary  world,  bat 
has  been  extended  to  the  public  at  larg^. 
Their  general  circulation,  in  a  separate  form> 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  among  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, have  excited  a  laudable  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  literary  biography,  and  el6« 

•  JhrneSTn  Life,  &Ct  ?oL  it.  f.  7& 


gant  criticism ;  and  the  edition  hf  English 
poetiy,  with  which  they  were  associated^  has 
led  the  way  to  several  editions  of  the  works 
of  our  national  poets,  on  an  improved  and 
lAore  ejctetisive  scale. 

From  the  dose  of  4is  last  great  work,  the 
malady  that  persecuted  him  through  life,  came 
upon  him  with  redoubled  violence.  Hie  con- 
duditig  portion  of  his  life  was  saddened  by  the 
rapid  decline  of  health,  the  loss  of  old 
friends,  and  especially  the  contemplation  of 
his  i4)proaching  end,  which  was  constantly 
before  his  eyes.  The  fabric  of  his  constitu- 
tion seemed  to  be  tottering ;  and  the  prospect 
of  death,,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  In  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  whoever  sat  near  his 
chair  might  hear  him  repeating  from  Shake- 
speare, 

<*  Ay,  but  to  die,  aadgo  ipe  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  iti  cold  obstructioD,  aod  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delisted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods.'* 

CC2 
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Mid  ft*oih  MSton, 

Who  would  lose. 
For  fear  of  paiDf  thb  intellectual  being ! 

On  the  4th  of  April,  this  year,  he  lost  his 
Valued  fViend  Mr  Thrtf e.  He  was  in  the 
house  when  his  friend  expired;  and  thus 
mentions  the  melancholy  event : 

*<On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  April  was 
buried  my  ^ar  friend  Mr  Thrtfle,  who  died 
on  Wednesday  the  4th ;  and  with  him  were 
buried  many  of  my  hopes  and  pleasures* 
About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday  moniing, 
he  expired.  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of 
his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years,  had  nerer 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and 
benignity.  Farewel.  May  God,  that  delight- 
eth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee.  I  had 
constantly  prayied  for  him  before  his  death. 
The  decease  oC  biin  from  whose  friendship  I 
had  obtained  many  ofqiortunities  of  amuse- 
n\ent^  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  ta 
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a  refuge  from  misfbrtunes,  has  left  me  heavy. 
But  my  business  is  with  myself.**  * 

Mr  Thrale  appointed  Johnson  One  of  his 
executors^  and  left  him^  as  he  did  each  of  his 
other  executors,  Lh200.  Of  his  departed  friend 
he  has  given  a  true  character  in  a  Latin  Epi- 
taph, inscribed  on  his  monument  in  Streatham 
church.  Besides  the  example  of  affecting 
gratitude  which  it  records,  it  is  preserved  here 
as  an  instance  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
heart  of  a  friend  finds  topics  of.  praise,  to  en- 
dear a  worthy  man  to  posterity,  without  false* 
hood  or  adulation*  The  morality  of  the  con- 
clusion is  striking  and  instructive. 

^<  In  the  sane  tomb  lie  tntei^red  his  father 
Ralph  Thrale,  a  man  of  vigour  and  activity, 
and  his  only  son,  Henry,  who  died  before  his 
father,  aged  ten  years.  Tfaoa  a  happy  and 
opulent  family,  raised  by  the  grandfather,  and 
augmented  by  the  father,  became  extinguished 
with  the  grandson;  Go  reader ;  and,  reflect- 
ing on  the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  affairs, 
meditate  on  eternity  T 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  159,  l60. 
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Hie  conditor  quoi  rdiquum  est 

Hsvmici  Tbralm, 

Qui  res  aeu  civiles^  seu  domesticasy  ita  egil, 

Ut  Titam  illi  longiorem  mahi  optarent ; 

ItaMcraBf 

Ut  quam  brerem  easet  babitunii  prescire  videretur ; 

Simplex,  iqpertus,  sibique  aetiq^er  aimilis. 

Nihil  ostentavit  aut  arte  fictum  iuit  curg 

Elaboratum. 

In  senatu,  regi  patnaeque 

Fldeliter  studuit ; 

Vullgi  obatrepeatis  contemptor  animasas 

Domi  inter  mille  mercaturae  negotia 

Literamm  elegantiam  minimi  neglexit. 

Amicis  quQCunque  modo  laborantflnia 

Condliis,  auctoritate,  muneribus,  adfiiit. 

Inter  fiuniliares^  comites,  conviyaa,  hospitea, 

Tam&ciU  fuit  morum  anantate 

Ut  x>mnium  animoa  ad  ae  allioeret ; 

Tarn  felici  aermonia  libertate 
Ut  nidli  adidatua,  omnftua  plaoeret; 
Natqa  17S4^  Obut  178I. 
Consortea  tumuli  babet  Rodolphum  patrem^  atrenuum 

Fortemque  virum,  et  Henricum  iSlium  unicum, 

.Qnem  spei  parentum  mors  inopipa  decennem  prseripuit 

Ita 

Domus  fislix  et  opulenta,  quam  erexit 

AmS)  auzitque  pater^  cum  nepote  decidit. 

Abi  Viator ! 

Et  Ticflbas  rerum  humanarum  perqpectia^ 

iEtemitatem  c^gtea ! 
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<  Witii  Thrale,  *  many  of  the  comforts  et 
Johnson^s  life  may  be  said  to  have  expired. 
K  his  fnend  had  foreseen,  that  the  comforts 
which  his  family  afforded  him,  would  now  in 
a  great  measure  cease,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for  his 
life;  which,  from  a  fcnrtune  like  lus,  would 
have  been  a  very  inconsiderable  deduction, 
and  ccHiId  not  have  been  of  loi^  duration. 
The  office,  however,  of  one  of  his  executors, 
which  seemed  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  the 
IHendship  that  subsisted  between  4Aiem,  John* 
son  took  upon  him,  with  a  very  earnest  con- 


/*  This  most  amiable  and  worthy  gentlemaD  certainly 
deserved  every  tribute  of  gratitude  from  Johnson  and 
his  literary  friends^  who  were  always  welcome  at  his  hos- 
pitable table ;  it  must  therefore  give  us  great  concern  to 
/lee  his  or^in  dqpraded  by  any  of  them,  ip  a  manner 
that  might  be  extremely  injurious  to  his  elegant  and  ac- 
complished dauglhters,  if  it  could  Mk  be  contradicted ; 
ftrhis&ther  is  repvesemted  to  have  been  ;a  eqounan 
dn^man ;  whereas  he  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  re« 
spectable  citizen,  who  increased  a  fortune^  originally  not 
contemptible,  and  proved  his  mind  had  been  always  li« 
bend,  by  giving  a  superior  education  to  his  sop. 

Bishop  Pkbcy. 
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dtrn ;  and  contitmtd  to  stow  a  kind  fttt^ntion 
to  hk  widow  and  dttMreh  as  long  a^  it  wag 
acteptaUe.  Wh^  it  was  at  last  resolved  tha 
brewoy  should  be  sold,  he  said  to  Mir  Lan^ 
ton^j^-MrsTfarale  is  disiacvmbened  of  her 
bre^-faoase^  and  it  seeaied  to  the  |Nurehaser 
sb  far  frdib  an  evii»  that  he  was  content  to 
give  for  it  h.lSSfiOO.''  * 

in  the  beginning  wff  the  yesr  17SB»  when 
he  w«s  laboornig  undeV  the  opprfesrfon  of  a 
trottUesome  asthma,  and  the  ftmafe  iiunates 
of  his  melancholy  dwelling.  Miss  .WilUains  and 
Mrs  DesBSOulhss,  ^*  ware  very  stcklj/*  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  Mr  Levett,  the  humble 
companion  and  faithful  friend  of  forty  years. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  about  seven  in 
the  miffiaiag,  by  a  sudden  stroke.  ^^  I  suppose^*' 
he  said,  **faot  one  minute  passed  between  health 
and  death !  3o  ui^^ertain  are  human  things. — So 
has  ended  the  long  life  '^f  a  very  useftil  and 
very  blameless  man."f     Under  the  impres- 

♦  BosweD's  Life,  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  1S7# 
t  Ibid.  p.  IIS,  159. 
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81011  of  this  shook,  he  mddrtwmd  the  moral 
Muse,  for  the  last  time,  with  the  happiest 
success,  and  paid  a  trUuite  to  t)ie  memory  of 
Robert  Levettf  in  an  affecting  and  characterise 
dt  Etegy,  yifhkh  will  remain  a  monument  of 
the  mi  wearied  bxerti6ns  of  that  obscare,  but 
most  Amiable  philanthropist^  and  tit  the  grate- 
fal  tenderness  and  durable  affection  of  the  au^ 
thor  towards  his  old  dom^tic  compaition,  m 
tong  as  tlie  language  in  which  it  is  written 
shaU  endure.  The  exquisite  pathos^  and  eneiv 
getic  shnplicity  of  the  fbRowing  stanzas,  tspt^ 
cialty  the  bold  personification  of  poverty  and 
disease  in  the  last,  are  not  surpassed  by  tokf 
thing  in  the  whole  compass  of  EngHsh  poetry; 

'  '  .  :    fj  ..  -         .  '       . 

Officlovis,  innocent,  siocere,. 
Of  iB^/ JCnendl^sd  kdnie  Uie  fHet(d;  " ' 

•  •  '  'i  ■•    -n  "!,•;;!;  •        '*;//.        , .  I 
«'  When  fainling  Nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hor'rmg  Death  prepared  ide  blow^ 
^  libirigolM8»tto«dy4^n|yM 
uf  T|iappw'r.of,Art,fri|lH)iitlto^ 
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«<  In  Mk'rj's  dfttkett  csviem  kommf 

Hif  useful  care  was  eyer  nigh ; 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pourM  his  groan, 

And  kmdj  Want  retired  to  die. 

'  The  successive  losses  of  those  friends^  whom 
fciiidness  had  rendered  dear^  or  habit  made 
necessary  to  him,  reminded  Johnson  of  his 
own  mortalitj,  and  awakened  the  awful  am- 
sideraUon  of  futurity. 

After  the  death  of  Thrale,  his  visits  to 
Streatbam,  where  he  no  longer  looked  iq[K)n 
himself  as  welcome,  became  less  frequent.  In 
the  course  of  this  year,  he  complains  that  he 
^  passed  the  suouneir  at  Streatham ;  but  there 
was  no  Thrale.**  On  the  6th  of  October  we 
find  him  making  <'  a  parting  use  of  the  librae 
ry^  with  pious  solemnity;  and  having  pso- 
Bounced  a  prayer,  which  he  composed  fof  the 
happiness  of  the  family,^  the  effusion  of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  for  ^  the  comforts 
and  conveniencies  which  he  had  enjoyed  at^ 
that  place,**  for  many  years^  he  took  a  final 
leave  of  the  dwelling  of  his  friend,  and  n* 
moved  to  his  own  house  in  town. 
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Sor  the  discontuntance  of  her  attention^  in 
elleviating  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  con* 
trUmting  all  in  her  power  to  the  prolongatian 
of  a  life  80.  valoable,  Mrs  Thrale  has  made  the 
fbllowing  peevish  and  ungracious  apology. 

<^  The  original  reason  of  our  connection^ 
his  particular^  disordered  healA  qad  spiritSf 
had  been  long,  at  an  end,  and  he  had  nd  other 
ailments  than  old  age  and  general  ikifiirmity. 
Yeixaratioii  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his 
Udept3,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  haM< 
tiud  durance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put 
upon  m^^  and  ^  whidi  he  contentedly  bore 
his  share,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  yeus,  made 
me  go  on  so  long  with  Mr  Johnson ;  but  the 
perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been 
terrifying  in  the  first  years  of  our  firiendship, 
and  irksome  In  the  last ;  nor  could  I  {o^etend 
to  support  H  without  help,  when  my  coac^utor 
was  no  more,**  ♦ 

A  friendly  correspondence  continued,  how* 
eyer,  between  Johnaou  and  Bfrs  Thrale^  with- 

f  Mrs  Piossi's  Anecdotes,  &C.  p.  1193. 
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ovjt  iotemqptioii»  till  the  sunmiar  following^ 
when  she  retired  to  fiath^  and  infdrmed  him, 
that  she  Was  goiiigto.diqKiseef  herself  in  nuur- 
riage  to  S^ior  Gabiid  Fiood,  an  ItaUaa 
music  master.  ^  >  Jehnson^  in  his  relation  of  ex- 
ecutor to  her  husband,  and  in  gratitude  to 
his  memory,  waa  Uikter  an  obligation  to  pre- 
mote  the  welfaiie' of  his  family.  He  endea* 
voured,  therefore,  hj  tpnyfent  counsels  and 
friendly  admonition)  to^  prevent  that  which 
he  thought  one  of  the  gireatest  evils  which 
could  befal  ibe  c(iildren  of  his  friend,  the 
alienation  of  the  afibctibns  of  their  mother.  , 
^^  The  answer  to  his  frieni&y  monition,''  says 
Sir  Joim  Hawkins,  **  I  batejseent  it  Is  wilt^ 
ten  from  Bath,  and  oentaina  an  indlgnuitvui* 
dkation,  as  welt  >of  her  cmduct  aft  her  &me; 
in  inhS>ition  of  Johnson*  froii  <DltoWing  W 
to. Bath;  imd  u  farewel,  coAchi^g,  .*  till 

you  have  changed  your  opinion  of  •••• let 

ut  oonvoie  no  attore.'  In  hb  farewel  epistle, 
Sth  July  17B4,  addressed  «o  J^r^  PiioM  wh<y 
had  then  announced  her  marriage,  he  says^ 
*^What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  la- 


ment  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  recent,  ns  it 
has  not  been  injurious  to  me ;  I  therefore 
breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,  per- 
haps useless,  but  at  least  sincere.  I  wish  that 
God  may  grant  3rou  every  blessing ;  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  con* 
tinuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  better 
state ;  and  whatever  1  can  contribute  to  your 
happiness  I  am  ever  ready  to  repay,  for  that 
kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  li(^ 
radically  wretched.— The  tears  stand  in  my 
eyes.'** 

Ibcduded  from  the  dwelling  and  family  of 
his  friend,  be  was  compelled  to  return  to  hh 
own  house,  to  spend  cheerless  hours  among 
the  objects  of  his  bounty,  when  increashig 
age  and  iofiniiities  had  made  their  company 
more  obuoxious  than  when  he  left  them ;  and 
the  society  of  which  he  bad  been  recently  de* 
prived,  rendered  him,  by  comparjwu,  i^ss  pa* 
tiwt  to  endure  it. 

*  Johnsonl^^  Lfttcr^p  toL  ii.  p.  375. 
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IVom  this  time»  the  narrative  of  hii  life  is 
little  moire  than  a  i^tal  of  the  pressures  of 
melancholy  and  disease,  and  of  numberkM 
excursions  takefi  to  c^m  his  anxiety,  and 
soothe  his  apprehensions  of  the  terrors  of  death, 
by  flying,  as  It  wer^^  from  himself.  .  He 
was  now  doomed  to  feel  alt  those  calamitiei 
incident  to  length  of  days,  which  he  had  so 
eloquently  enumerated  in  his  Vanify  of  Human 
Wishes,  as  an  antidote  against  the  desire  for 
Mfe. 

Although,  in  the  couris^  of  his  literary 
life,  be  deliberately  left  his  political  opinicms 
and  critical  judgments,  to  defend  themselves  inj 
the  world,  under  the  protection  ct  his  name ; 
yet,  as  the  acknowledged  fiiend  of  religioii 
and  virtue,  he  constantly  evinced  a  consden* 
timis  readiness  to  vindicate  the  moitd  tenden- 
cy of  hb  writings  from  any  dangerous  mis** 
construction. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath,  about  tkh  time; 
wrote  to  him,  that  a  passage  in  the  **  Beau- 
ties of  Johnson,***  under  the  article  DeatK 
♦  Published  by  Kearsley,  in  8vo,  1781. 
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had  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
^  Morning  Chronictey"  as  supposed  t^  some 
readers^  to  recommend  suicide ;  the  words  be- 
faig,  "^  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to  die 
with  lingtffaig  anguish  is  generally  his  folly.'* 
^  Of  the  passage  you  mention/'  Johnson 
replied;  <'  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper ;  but  knowing  that  it  must  be  misrepre- 
sented, I  thongbt  of  it  no  mwe,  nor  do  I  now 
know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I 
suppose  the  tenor  is  this :  ^^  Acute  di^ases 
are  the  immediate  and  inevitable  strokes  of 
Heavra ;  but  ci  them  the  pain  is  shorty  and 
the  conclusion  speedy ;  chronical  disorders,  by 
which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture  be- 
tween ISie  and  death,  are  commonly  the  ^Geet 
of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemperance.  To 
die^"  &c.  The  sentiment  tluis  explained, 
though  cbthed  in  diflTerent  language,  not  in^ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  original,  relieved  the  good 
man  from  error,  and  is  qAite  unexceptionable.  * 

*  Tb/fff*  Msaonable  admonitioa ''  of  hit  corrdpondeat 
drew  from  him  the  following  explanation  in  the  ^  Mora* 
in;  Chroaide  *'  of  May  S9. 178S.— 
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The  esteem  w4  bwdMat  of  wUk  owl 
good  QMoi  be  alway»  vali;^  vfry  b^;MljF;  aod 
the  Rev.  Mr  Witoon  of  CUtlwrowe  ki  Umh- 
sbire,  havings  this  y«iir»  4*dUQa4c!d  to  hiio  his 
<<  Arch^ogiciil  Pictioniuy/'  he  idmowlo^- 
ed  this  mark  of  respect  in  terms  f/f  peovliar 
el^ance  and  delicacy.  <'  The  notice  wU^  I 
have  receiFod  from  yon,**  said  he»  '^  1  coMidsr 
as  gifing  to  my  name^  not  onl^  moKbulk^  but 

«  A'corrtfpoodent  hSTtog  siieiitiioed  ia  tibe  <<  Moca* 
ing  Chronicle  "  of  Dec.  12.  the  last  clause  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraph^  as  seeming  to  favour  suicide^  we  are  re- 
quested  to  print  ^e  wh<^  passage^  that  its  InM  tiiesn* 
ing  oiay  appesTi  which  i*  not  to  reconuofiad  9uiG4de>  bat 
exercise. 

^  Exelrcise  cannot  secure  us  firon  tfiat  dissolution  to 
iihidi  wa  are  desrotd ;  Imt  wbila  the  soMl  sad  bfd 
nue  united,  it  can  make  the  association  pleasing^and  give 
probable  hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy 
sepafradoe.  It  was  a  prineiple  amo&g  the  aneitBts«  dist 
a^td diseaws  ave  firoin  Hsawaj  aod  chroakalfrem  (iiir* 
fcUes :  the  dart  of  d^ath  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but 
we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct  To  die  is  the  flite 
of  msa.;  but  la  die  wilb  liogsrina  angoish  is  cmPtraK^ 
his  folly.''  Rambler,  No.  85. 

See  the  CorrtspondcBce  fai  the  <<  Gentlemsa's  Ma- 
c'»  for  ftbruary  17S6. 
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more  wcif^  i  not  otAy  an  extending  its  8U« 
perfide^i  tiut  a^  incr^aaiiii^  its  vahie.'^  * 

J»  nS9,  th^  impoHumitd  add  oppressive 
ffootder  wUch  debarred  him*  fr<Mn  the  plea^ 
%nHBi  and  Db^Cnict^d  bull  iii  the  duties  of  life» 
bahttted  btm  #itb  aggrafated  severity ;  but 
his  curiosity  was  still  unabated ;  and  the  same 
ttMOt  f&t  litetatui^e,  the  s&me  kindneM  for 
his  friends^  and  the  same  vivacity  in  Writing, 
distinguished  his  conversation  and  his  corre- 
st)ondence« 

An  opportunity,  among  otberSf  occurred 
this  year,  of  showing  that  his  oMtgihg  ser- 
vice to  authors  was  ready  as  ever,  and  that 
his  poetical  and  critical  powers  were  undimi* 
nished.  He  revised  Mr  Crabbers  poeth,  en- 
titled, <'  The  Village ;"  and,  approving  the 
representation  of  rustic  mahners  which  it 
contMns,  he  not  only  suggested  slight  correc- 
tions and  variations,  but  furnished  some  en- 
tire  fines,  when  he  tl^ougbt  he  could  improve 

^  Boswell's  Life,  te«  toL  iy.  p.  17d« 

Dd 
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the  author's  meaning  without  impairing  the 
distinguished  merit  of  the  performance.  * 

About  this  time,  Mr£3iaw,  a  clergyman 
in  the  Highlands,  having  been  engaged  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  ^  Gaelic  Dictwn* 
ary,"^  enteftmned  doubts  of  the  aiithenticitj 

*  Of  the  process  which  he  observed,  the  foUowiog 
paragraph  is  an  example ;  the  original  being  marked  by 
Roman,  and  Johnson'k  substitution  in  Italic  characters. 

<<  In  feirer  scenes,  where  peaceful  pleamires  ^ring, 
Tityrus,  the  pride  of  Mantuan  swains,  might  sing ; 
But  charmed  by  him,  or  smitten  with  hb  Tiews, 
Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  i 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  i*^ 

**  On  Mindo'i  banh^  in  CasarU  bounteous  reign. 
If  Tityruejound  the  golden  age  again, 
'   Must  deepy  b^rds  ikeflaUering  dream  prolong 
Mechanic  echoes  qfthe  Mantuan  song  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  FirgU,  not  tohere  Fancy,  leads  thetotyf^ 

<<  The  Village  ^  has  been  reprinted  in  Mr  Davenport's 
elegant  miscellany,  ^  The  Poetical  Register,"  voL  6th, 
and  coUectedwith  Mr  Crabbe's  poetical  works,  which 
deservedly  rank  among  the  favoured  productions  of  the 
English  Muse. 
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of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian ;  and,  divest* 
ing  himself  of  national  prejudice,  published 
a-^pamphlet,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  suspi- 
cion of  the  fabrications  of  Mr  Macpherson ; 
which  was  answered  by  Mr  Clark,  a  land- 
surveyor  in  Edinburgh,  with  much  vehemence 
a^d  asperity.^  Johnson,  as  might  be  ex- 
piected,  approved  of  the  argument  in  Mr 
Shawns  .pamphlet,  as  it  supported  the  side  of 
the  question  which  he  espoused ;  and,  think- 
ing as  well  of  the  author's  candour  and  ho- 
nesty as  of  his  opinions/ not  only  took  him 
into  his  protection,  f  but  gave  him  his  as- 
sistance in  writing  a  Rep^  to  Mr  Clark's 
**  Answer,"  which  bears  the  characteristic 
inark$  of  his  style,  and  has  been  considered  by 
impartial  judges  as  decisive  of  the  controvarsy. 


*  <<  Answer  to  Mr  Shaw's  Obsenntions  on  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  poj^ns  ascribed  to  Ossian,  by  John  Clarlc*% 
Svo,  1782. 

t  In  consequence  of  which  Mr  Shaw  afterwards  ob- 
tained considerable  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lawL 

iDd2 
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Meaiiwliik,  tlie  warnings  of  tbe  failure  of 
kit  coBfltitiitioa  made  an  alarming  progress. 
Bettdes  an  astlUMiic  complaint,  for  which  he 
had  been  bled  ft^equently,  he  was  occasionalljr 
adffioted  with  the  gout»  and  endured^  for  some 
months^  considerable  pain  from  a  mreeeehf 
that  disappeared  without  excision.  On  the 
1 7th  of  June»  he  suffeied  a  stroke  of  the  palsf  , 
so  sudden^  and  sa  vi^ent,  tlMit  it  awefceued 
him  from  a  Mund  de^»  aikd  rendered  him 
Sot  some  houva  speediless.  As  usual^  his  re* 
course  uadet  this  afflictidn^  was  to  piety.  He 
tiied  to  rqieait  the  Lsrd^  prejrer,  first  in  Eng^ 
lish,  then  in  Latin»  and  afterwards  in  Gre^ 
but  sncoeodfad  osiljr  in  the  last  attempt ;  after 
which  he  was  again  deprived  of  ihe  power 
of  artieulatioft.  Retmning,  how^er^  the  fkdl 
use  of  his  senses,  he  made  signs  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wvote  a  card  to  his  naghbour, 
Mr  Allen,  the  printer,  ^^that  he  might  have  ft 
discreet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion 
shwld  require.'*  He  then  wrote  to  Dr  Taylor 
to  come  to  him,  and  bring  Dr  Heberden ;  and 


sent  for  fab  nei^bcmr'DrBrodkebby.*  Thfe 
fhjnaam  came  immediately  to  liib  MiMtaiice^ 
and  he  recoir^«d  so  Mfwdljr  from  this  Ibrini- 
dable  attack,  that,  in  the  an4lh  lof  tJul)r^  he 
was  aUe  to  nudce  a  -visit  to  Mr  hfbgtau  at 
Rochester;  aiidStt .  the  co«ine  df  <lhe  s^nmet 
made  little  excuMiooa  as  batiljr  aa  n^  iaf  lAihe 
oihhUSe, 

On  the  ooeMkn  of  his  ^eMvery  ft^tti  thte 
fdijr,  and  the  dedining  health  «r  Hfiii  Iftt. 
iiams,  wiw  was  conflned  «o  her  h^  diu^ 
lua  iUaess,  he  compotdl  tiie  lottowte^  it«3qrei^> 
jMHWfi^faig  to  his  hahitaal  coHfie  ef  pie^< 

<<Afan{gfa»f  a«d»  who  l«  ihjr  into' ^- 
iMipn  hast  shewn  wkttCf  M  hte^  «ttd  now 
eendest  to  my  oomjpanioit  dh^ase  ud  deci^, 
grant  me  grace  so  to  «tti|d«f  the  lilifrllMili 
tliou  hast  pnl^ttgH  Md  fhe  itciMlih  -whiA 
tiMu  hast  pfMenred,  Md  soM  t^^eeive  th«  ad- 

*  Dr  Lawrence,  his  intimate  friend  tmd  phTsician,  had 
•uifered  a  paralytie  sttvke  in  nVi»  and  setipad  t«  Can- 
terbury,  where  he  died  "  ahnost  on  the  aame  daj  with 
his  yooBgeat  aon,*!  at  aa  advanced  ag^  in  (he  course  of 
this  year. 
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monition  which  the  ^ckness  of  my  fiiend^  hj 
thy  appointment^  gives  me,  that  I  may  be 
constant  in  all  holy  idiMieBy  and  be  receified  at 
last  to  eternal  happiatta.*'**  m      '  ^  , 

In  AugUsty  while!  Am  a  wMt :  at  jHcUc,  >the 
seat  of  Mr  Bowka:.  in(;Wil<bhir€^  <  he  *  saw 
Stonehrager  on  Sidisbuxy  (ilais^  foi! ;  Ae  first 
;  time ;  ''  a  druidical  monmnent  ^  he-jStttaijecta* 
red,  ^  ofi  a^tjl^ast  4wo.  ihOttsandTvaaraj  (irdl^aM 
tlif  moqtrancicAt  wdr^tof-jdaati  nfMnltihe  island. 
SaJisb^iy  ^athtidrai,  audits  neighbatr  Stone- 
,henge|  at0  two  ^miiieM  monmnents  of  «H;i  and 
rudep^^andinay «how;thtf  fiitet^^ssa^^and 
Ui^last^l^rfectiols  ui  architeetwidr  fn\ 

,:T^il^  be  *^  was  entevtamed  at  HeUe^qinte 
tp  his  onnd^"  he  was  infi^rmed  lQr,Br'Btfock- 
Jes)>y  of  the  death  of  Miss  Williams,  tb?  last 
but  one  of' bis  domestic  compaiiipns ;  iEttlote 
whicbt  he;  lamented  with  all  the  tenderness 
th^  a  long  connection    naturally' inspires* 

*  Pitnfert  and  IMiMumSf  f.  5i96. 
f  Johnson's  iMers,  &c«  vpL  iL  p*.?l7t 
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This  was  another  shodcy  to  a  miad  Hke  hia, 
ever  agitated  by  the  frequency  of  death,  and 
the  dread'Of  his  Qwn:4iiBal«tion/  . 

<te'his  return  fc9iB  Wiltshire^ kiSeptember, 

he  wrotis  to  Dr  Bumey,  ^^  I  cfu^e  homew  on 

the  18th,  to  a  very  <]^sqcwi8oIate  )ion«e«    My 

domestic  comp^mion  is  tal^en  fram  me^ .  She 

is.much, jni88ed,:|br  ^er;  afqpiisftiioqs  were 

W^j,  apd  her  Quripsity  i^uversal,   so  that 

sh^  partook  oC,  eveiy  coi^Fearsation.    I  am  not 

•w^  enough  to;go  much  out;  and  to^  sit,  and 

fast  alone,  is  very  wearisom^.^^   . 

\  In;  a,  letter,  to  l^Xangton,  Sept«29y  he 

writes/ ^^I  ^ave  lost  a  companion  .to  wl^m  I 

Jbaye  had  reqDur^  for  doi^stic  amusement 

.for^thirfy  je9x^  and  whose  variety  of  .know- 

Ifi^ge  never  was  exhausted.;  and  now  return 

to  a  halfitation,  vacant  and  desolate.    Her 

d^th  fol^wingthat  of  Levett  has  now  made 

my,  hoifse  a^  solitude.    She  left  her  little  sub- 

f(9i^[tp  aicharityiSchooL    She  is,  I  hoq^e, 

*  B«6weir8  Life^  &c.  voL  ivt  p.  24^^ 
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iriieM  iOiwt  ii  weitket  imfkti»»  nm  mmt,  Mr 

The  solitude  te  ^i4ndi«liis  hmM  4e]^ii^». 
tkiii  M|^  turn,  idbewing  wider  m  eeHij^UratSoii 
#f  dlMvdefi^  mitkiidbo^  hut  MrtOteiimM. 
liM,  wIm  wm  herteir  lifflieted  wMi  bMhmm, 
to  soothe  Us  EiAdMs  m^eiits,  rendered  Ids 
lieuse  uneemftrtebre,  and  Ids  Iffb  v«y  i^ioomy. 
Ifis  n^to  were  restlew/  fcjr  the  oj^resdM  ef 
ttstihnifty  his*  ^  conMant  aiid  i^aificd  Sstewitf 
and  his  days,  iboiigh  "^  crowded  with  visits," 
were  heavy  and  cheerless,        •       t 

^  Ton  have  more  than  ohee/  he  writes  to 
Mtv  Tfan^,  ^  wondefed  at  injr  eomplatot  of 
solitude,  wlten  jwk  hear  that  I  am  crowded 
with  visits.  Jnqpem  me  eopia  ficii.'  Viai^ 
tors  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  dbMn* 
ber  of  sickness.  Tliej  come  when  I  MiM 
sleep,  or  read;  Aey  staj  till  I  am  weai^; 
fhejr  force  me  to  attendl  when  mf  mind 
caBs  for  relaxation,  and  to  spedc  when  my - 
powers  will  hardly  actuate  my  tongue.    The 

f  BoiweU's  Ltf^  ao.  voL  iv.  p.  98(k 
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MmielMftts  ted  MBtokMiong  oi  laiig«or  lad 
<kpliripMtM  are  ooRferMd  bf  fgltoiUtr  tnd  do- 
MMtlc  conipMloM,  which  can  te  risked  or 
oirikd  at  wld,  aai4  eau  Mcasioaaij  he  ^uittfld 
w  dtewlked^  who  do  attt  oiMtMct  Meoauuv 
datiM  by  oetMionf,  or  d«ittajr  ioitoloDee  hf 
awai^iiib^  eflhrt.  Saeh  aoddjr  I  had  arjth 
LeveM' tod  WUUanM ;  audh  I  had»  Wh^nu.^ 
I  atn^Mt»«»  likely  tiliMe  KaMM."^* 

The  Welflrtiome  solitude  of  «ha  l«Biy  4praii- 
iiig9,  at  ieiig>A,  auj^gesied  to  hisi  a  toAige 
from  iBidei^ble  destittitioB>  aad  ofaoeriast  me- 
dHatioa,  in  4he  iasfeiti^ioB  of  an  availing  chih. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality 
witli  which  he  mustered  the  3arviTiii|^  mem- 

IMM  of  tht  dd  iTy^lAoeOnk,  Af|rJ9rl«ll4> 
|tfr  Payne,  and  himMir,  twice  at  a  ian^m  to 
St  Pwl'9  ohurch-y^rdt  aad  opcg  «t  J^9  own 
liottse,  JtipiMi  Ae  sane  tecial  fian. .  JIa  jaiaad 
with  pr  BrocUeshjr,  abonfc  the  beginning  <^ 
iaiec«|*Mv  ia-ggjiMilhiilg  a  wif milHo»<J«i>» 
to  consist  cf  twenly-four  mettbers,  «#  meet 
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three  days' in  the.w^ek^  BVtbit  JBs$u*JSkad, 
in  Essex^street;  i&  the  Strand,  then  kept  bj 
an  old  servant  of  Mr  Thrale's.  A  select 
number  of  his  friends,  respectable  for  their 
rank,  their  talents,  and  their  literature,  en- 
tered very  heartily  into  the  scheme,  ^r  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  coRrersatioiK,  and  of 
contribiiting  to  hi»  comCort.  The  dub  was 
founded,  according  to  hia  own  wQrdi>  ^  in 
frequency"  atid  parsimony  f .  partaking  more 
of  the  canvenatumiot  the  Italians  than  of  tihe 
good  cheer  of  ^Englishmen.  *  .  He  conq^sed  a 
set  of  Budes  fyr  its  gov^rpment,  f   as  Ben 

*.  $ir  f^oi^  Hawkii^  has  repreunied  this  dob,  to 
which  lie  was  not  invited,  as  a  vulear  ale-house  assoda- 
tion;  diMibnourabife  to  Johnson.     The  tehios,  indeed, 

.lireiltila^^aQdtl^^^qnenoaMi^^  pre- 

sent beipg  required  to  spe^d  at  least  sixpende,^*  and 
the'  absentees  <<  to  forfeit  three' pence ;^  but  Johnson 
ooiddsaiir  no.dfafradalioafia,||vcoljfrlVteIll^y<rf  s^ 

'  persons  as  therHonQurable  Dames Baningtpii,PrBi;ock* 
lesby,   Dr  Horslejr,    Mr  Wiiidtiain/  Mr  Nichols^  'Mt 

'  Tyeirg,  'illEr  JodA^,  -  Mr  BosweH,  Mr :  Murplqri   Dr 

•Bwuey^  Bfc  Cffflffy  ^.  Ptojdiscvj  M!^  Kyhwl,,  Mjj 
Seward,  Mr  Bowles,  &c 

t  SeelkeHdi^tM^iffi.  ^lir.f,96S^ 


limsmjii  Ud  i^^gw  €owutuifery  at  the  Denril 
Tavtibi^  ted  poefixediliiwtmoltt);  frwi  Miitoii; 

'<  To-daf  d^p  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drink 
'in  mirth,  wiiich  after  no  repentance  draws.'* 

■  ',   '::i   Oil)   '{U:  •    T  :  7  ,^..':    *'"■ 

. .: .  :lubel.cQ*ir€nieiicen4£<ji  coftTersation^clnb^ 
40}Wliidllf'Jthro«gikOutilli8i;wii«le  Ufe»,iie  was 
txiremolgrif partial/ iitore^i at  this  tioqe^.bttt 
ft  ^(^ijk:  fwi  «irt«al  .n^i^'  fnm  bbdilT'  auieiingv 
«MlinoiltaI,didq^fit«deriii^  amuaement 
']«rhie)i)be:pMiinMil  bilnsdtf  firomiAhiainatitu* 
:tia«t  Tftistibulof^3hmt'diuRili<ui.  a  -' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  hii«itui»i* 
-iag  ,o{ii|tpla)iiM«c»fiiieii  bitt  tk^  kheihtfute  i  he 
inas^ittlffifi  Wftth  ^7«MI] ykd^atfifc  Qf(ti|>asma? 
4ift)AWttJwift;  tiie.iiiils^tesiipflhii  torta^t  wile 
]iitt«|i«iiw^mlsMl  I  f^  Jkw/^^  tbAt).imefmifiu 
^;;wjlpch.  ai:suptoQ)rpp^|^ure  £ixposedommuibs 

<ibairi  <iiAti«i^hdfj9an)^  tfcne^  (|^^ 
ings  were  visible  i^vll«Ki9g^aftfl  lh«fti^> ;4hat 
49Iun(M4  irHhf«|i^«)i«t)ia(lidi^^      f.mnV. 
!>ar.l^littitaJl  «fii<^^|]»«I^OCJ^  v)iHfl»t1idef 

of  m&^pi^umAfiitmm^^      ^fm^  i\^ 
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Hantttbe  of  dediniaip  «ge  to  tii*  'tn(^imriBft 
of  lie  ymt  17M;  the  last  yew  pf  the  Jifc  of 
this  great  and  good  nian ;  in  which,  thoi^ 
the  general  vigour  of  his  oonstitntion  was 
progresavelj  dedining,  with  only  the  inter- 
ruptkm^ot  wum  tmiiMtt  imtamtn  9i  ooiiTa> 
kaceade,  he  edatfamad  t4  «Bert  the  traaseen* 
dent  powers  of  hJaniM*  in  «Mi9«satloiH 
with  uMbated  enogjr  and  wimdtyt  •»!  to 
■aniftil,  in  aoHtaiy  laiitattotty  tlM  «ine 
pioas  eabiaisiion  to  the  IneomrMUMMM  ef 
time,  as  to  the  other  ^^peasations  of  Stend 
Goodness. 

Ho  atttiiied  tiio  BiMK-ilead  dob,  for 
aomo.tlmik,  with  pvnctoality  t  but  duvii^  ibt 
winter,  which  -happnted  to  lie  uMOBWicailjr 
mmutt  Ae  ftoMOtymu  of  asAna  wtomed, 
with  diort  Mmissiom^  atid  the  dnqtsf  gtfned 
grodiid«pa»hiBidailf;  a»4ihath<rw«B««Mil> 
ed  thM  hoad  to  Itot,  «nd  coafiMd  to  <Jhe 
hottso  abottt  thMO  jioitths. 

Meanwhile^  J>r  ftM<tlM«iy  ittt^  t>r  IMMPdth 
piAd  their  ftleftdlf  fM|«>#ifli  mMAffk  and 
Mr  •Mtrell>  tosootte  tfie «iadotti appf«heih 


-^ 


^m  of  his  TwenMe  m«*4  "^  wlttdlktC^^ 
Hapc^  and  Mottra  of  Bdiiibw|^  abtflit  Jm 
cse.''  These  eittuieBt  phjrmckM,  wkhont  a 
regular  consultation,  gave  their  opinions  an4 
prescriptioas  gratuttevslgr,  with  a  Kberattty  of 
sentitoeM  timaof  to  the  just  and  elcfaat  conh> 
plJMial  whfch  Johnson  paid  their  profemen 
mhis  L^rfOarih. 

^  I  bdiem  erety  man  has  tonvtA  in  physi*- 
dana  gr$a<^  lihenHtj  andd^ghity  of  sentioMHit^ 
verj  ptdiapfc  oflhnons  of  ben«fioeatfie^  and  will* 
ingntss  to  exert  a  hicrati?e  art,  whtre  thafe 
is  no  hope  of  hscce." 

The  medicines  presoribed  1^  the  pfaj^siciaM 
of  liWnitm  and  JBdirimrgh  isere  ao  eScachms^ 
that,  in  the  month  of  Febmaij^  while  he  wat 
effimngnp  his  prayers,  the  dropsical  swellings 
suddenly  sobsided,  in  conseqpicnce  of  a  most 
profine  and  noexpeeted  evacuatloti  of  twenty 
p^ts  of  water* 

Baii^  eased  of  the  dropsy  by  a  conrae  of 
medidbde,  and  the  asthma,  uideas  inritated  by 
coM)  giftng  him  little  trotible,  he  began  to 
entwtain  hopes  Miat  the  figenr  of  his  toiisii^ 
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tution  was  not  entirely  broken^  and  to  antSd* 
pate  the  return  of  mild  weather»  dnd  the  ad- 
^atftages  of  change  of  aii^^  to  perfect'  hfa  re* 
covery, 

Tlie  interval  of  conTaleteence  which  he 
enj(^ed  during  the  summer,  enable  him  to 
perform  a  journey  to'  Oxford, '  adoompaaied 
by  Mr  Boswell»  with  tolerable  ease ;  and 
the  beneficial  influence  of  .the>waaibth  6f  cli. 
mate  induced  him  to  expnesB-dwish  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Italy ;  and  satisfy,  dt,.  the  same 
time,  a  lingering  desire  to  vidt  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  scene  of  the  most  me** 
morable  events  in  tiie  hist(H7  of  the  worid. 
Upon  this  subject,  liowever,  Kis  wishes  had 
been  antic^ted  by  the  anxiety  of  his  friends 
to  preserve  bis  health.  His  p^sidnnot  being 
deemed  by  thm  adequate  to  support  the 
expence  of  the  jonniey,  an  i^lication  was 
made  to  his  Majesty  by  Mr  Boswell  and  Sir 
Joshua  R&frnolds,  through  the  intervention  of 
libiid  ChancelliAr  Thurlow,jQr.  An.augibitlita^ 
tion  of  L.200. '  The  appIfcatiOH  wAs  untsAc* 
ciessful ;  but  the-Chitncellor,  in  theitondsooiest 
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manner^  offered  to  let  him  have  L^SOb  from 
his  own  purse^  under  the  appellstion  of  a  loan, 
Init  with  the  intention  <^  conferring  it  as  a 
present*  Johnson,  however,  declined  the  of-« 
fer,  with  a  gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment 
rising  almost  to  an  equal  eleyatidn  with  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Thuriow,  in  the  following 
letter. 

.  '^  Aftar  a  loi^,  and  not  inattentive  obsw- 
▼ation  of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your 
Lordship's  oSet  raises  in  me  not  less  womfer 
than  gratitude.  Bounty  so  liberally  bestow- 
ed, I  should  gladly  receive  if  my  condition 
made  it  necessary ;  for  to  such  a  mind,  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ? 
But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so 
great  a  measure  of  health,  that  if  I  should 
now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune  destin- 
ed to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself 
the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My 
journey  to  the  Continent,  tiiou^  I  once 
thought  it  Necessary,  was  never  mudi  encou- 
raged by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desi- 
rous that  your  Lorddiip  should  be  told  of  it  by 
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S»  foiUna,  RcjnoUflf  a*  ftn  cvtet  ftrf  wmmt' 
tai»:  for  if  I  gmw  mvdi  liiMer  I  tbo^A  nM 
be  wilUng ;  if  AMck  irorse,  mC  able  to  «|||nite. 
Your  LefMUp  Iras  Smt  *>lwitadk  #ithdii»  ngr 
kaowMet;  b»t  wUei  i  #ai  toM  tlU*  yM 
iK^M  pkosod  to  honour  ne  with  yma  i»akrM* 
if^I^dliMtatpestttfbcat-afartftpfeBl}  jnst, 
as  I  have  had  no  long  time  ta  Ivood  hefie) 
aafd  liav*  ■•!  liAttd  i*  imasbturjr  ifiriettce, 
tMt  COM  rdicfilaai  haK  boea  tearte  a  dis«p« 
fwMncn^;  aad  frank  y«w  Lox^hi^  l^ad* 
Mia»  I  bav*  VMiiVedl  a  bcMAt  wlidliniy  mail 
lOti  )tas  ara  abk  to  beatow.  I  shiil  aaw  U«« 
nAi  c4ntrt  vilii  a  liigiMr  opiamn  of  tty  4nm 

Hi*  alaa  t*  he  fecarded  ta  the  faonouf  4f 
hit  MufetAe  phfsiiiatt  I»  BrocM>oby»  thirty 
ufMithe  «a«Rfartad  fiiilarcaf  iht  ty|diMttha^ 
in  a  Uih  cpiattor*  htf  affarai  hfaft  i..KN)a*f  cat 
fiit  hia  lUli^  pa^a  qvaHartjr,  daving  Wd  r«A* 
dnae  <ta  tha  CSantiMat^  This  gtnelotfB  affinr 
ha4iaUM4r  with  fnrtifia  a«MiUHt)r,  fiirllit 

«  BdBtMllb  Uft^  *c.  ▼*!.  far.  p.  ms. 


ranaom  aasig^ircd  to  Ijord  Thutlow;  aiid»  indeed^ 
iie  was  now  approeuMag  fast  to  a  State  iu 
which  money  could  be  of  no  avail.  Thtt 
sdieme  of  trying  the  air  of  Italj^  so  flatter* 
ing  to  his  iinagiiiadon«  was  mpraMfe«Ue,  not 
from  an  aogns^iitaticm  of  his  incbrne  being  ne- 
cessary^  but  because  hss  Ufe  was  drawing  ra* 
pictty  to  its  termination^ 

Although  he  performed,  the  jMni6y  i» 
Oxford,  without  much  lassitude,  yet  the  par^* 
Ikipation  of  the  Social  and  jBtasrary  amusef 
ments.of  .his  favourite  reridende  broitght  nQ 
accession  of  strength^  nor  any  Idlemtioa  of 
his  languor.  ^ia{old  friends^  Dr  Wheeler  and 
Dr  Edwards  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
were  gme»  ance  his  list  residence  in. College ; 
and  the  reflation  6ti  his  Sueeessrve  losses  ag^ 
grarated  thesfesisatian  of  his  misery^  and  cloud- 
ed the  proqpect  of  futurity.  la  the  moments  of 
abstitictioti  from  company,  Hb^  remraibrance 
of  his  deceased  friends  required  continually  to 
ihis  mi|id ;  and  whoever  sat  near  Um .  might 
observe  the  tears  of  tender  recoUsotion  starU 

a  e 
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htg ^U^9y»,  and httae Idm  mulUaiugt  te a 
I(jtdft«l4n|  ton«»  «<  Foor  »m.!  and  tfan  he 

4ied."  •'■     ./ 

« 

^  SiMin  ffittv  &e  rrtaracd  bme^  lUMkr  Ae 
<>pj[)f«MkM^^  venewBd  gttadis  qf  the  aaUmia* 
lUd  4lM»  ap^tehenaioii  of  Aie  dtof^r  ^  wateliiiig 
sto  o^itfMil^ity  to  retom,''  Iw  ttoic  an  affiee^^ 
tionate  and  solemn  leave  of  liia  cantdential 
Mend  $mi.  MlDw4mTeiler  Mr  Skmw^  re- 
tnmk^  to  SeMlaiMi;  wJych  ia^nsfsed  bean 
wifh  a  SMitdicholjr  fbrtboding^  erentiidlir 
vttrlitd>  of  tiMlit  1m^,  limgi  separatum. 

Hk  omnplalDti  itm  Uunattig,.  as  tbesHaiN 
met,  ^  ifloemy^  firigid^  and  ungenial^"  ad1ran» 
cei,  ofrfike  13th  of  Juljrrliesetoitt  ona  visit 
t^  hk  loB^-lrted  ftletid  Ite  TsfHor,  at  Ash^ 
floume ;  flirtteftog  hiiMetf  tiuvt;  h«  migiit  lie 
Mfieved^^  hf.patfiidag  a^'wbile  tiie  quiet  of  re* 
tirement  in  iSke  tofusauys  and  exrtamging  the 
smefty^atttiesidM^  of  the  metropolis  fir  the 
sanftbrioM  alrof  tli^Beakof  Dnfayshiie^ 

He  g^  «o^  LiQta&ald>  in  tW9  daji>  with 
Y^UM^CMigiie;  hot  betegnnafaie  towalk 


with  the  liek  span's,  kapatieaoe  ^  thepressat 
9eeae,  ,pir(M;<e4ed  t^  AaUM^ae^  in  iMpc  of 
fccJi)  iiwia  4ew  &jir>  change  of  place,  and  r«- 

in  ikjte  8«MN4e  of  retirement  at  AslAoiinie, 
vImMi  hftd  fcete  JU«  !&o«as^oBat  re^denee,  in 
U»  "  suiimi^r  waptderii^''  i^r  Aanj  yearns 
bdiirtawAnfii^lydtfinicaliq^odt  HisfticAd'f 
thaHat .  wia0  U^§.j»  raa^  for  ^;  nmaiiif 
drive,  and  alibttwl:  gE«iv%tali;  Waa  tMda  DsT 
affording  him  every  kind  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience suite4  td  liis  vatetu<finajy  ^ate  of 
health. 

Pfr  fitnne  jtijpe  ^^ftar  life  same  to  Ashbovrne, 
he  9g|tAn.p^Uad»  m^  was;  f»bl«  tor  eic^nd  jbte 
j^jT  ^^^cuffliooa  ^  fHij»tgyprtb>  .fW4  ta  acoepf 
mt^^fm  Poa  Mta  Pvke  f^  ^ftymltue,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  the 
tetaksioA  it  ime  iOtnait  did  nof  niot  enable 
nature  to  subdue  tike  res^  *tb9  freedom  of 
respiratioB  bC9ca*«  dM>^*ttd»  aftar  «  ihort 
pitmii  «f  relaxation.    &sphttsi  ^tr^^h 
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« 


of  body  g2uned  no  increase,  and  the  water 
gradually  encroadied  upon  bim  again. 

Wfafle  he  was  straggling  with  a  .'difficult 
respiration,  and  drooping  with  languor  and 
debility,  he  composed  several  Prayers,  adapt- 
ed to  his  circumstances,  in  a  strain  of  hiunble, 
penetential  piety;  and  tran^ted  a  serioiu 
Oijd  from  Homice  {lAbi  -iv:  Ode  viL)  on  the 
changes  of  natiirey  aind  the  Ticissitudes  of  the 
ieasonsy  in  tlie  anticipation  of  the  approach  of 
his  own  inevitable 'dissolution. 

<<  Th^  dmnging  jrear't  svioc^ve  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man/'  * 

During  his  stay  at  Ashbourne,  Mt  David 
Barclay^  "f  the  friend  of  Mr  Scott,  the  andaUe 
poet  of  ^Amwell,*  knowing  that  he  respected 
bis  deceased 'fiiei^  X ;  fCnd  judging  that  some 

./  *  M  ebgfmt  par|i|fV%f^:ti[^cME^lsM<Hi  f^  Aia  Ods  is 
j>rinted  amoi:^  Hamihoii^s  Poem^  **  Works  of  the  Bri- 
tiah' Poets,'' Vol  ut.p,*2l'.'    '^      ' 
.   t6rvidwnof|beApot6giitofliieadakBiiv  ^^ 

i  Ho.die^  on  th^  ISth*  December  17SS,  in  0ie^4tb 
year  of  hb  age.  See  the  Life  of  Scott,  <^  Wortos  of  the 
BritWi  Poets/*  vol  zL  p.^l7-««. 
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•mneedotM  of  so  deserring  a  chaMcter  ougkt  to 
be  handed  down  to  po8torily»  requestod  him 
to  write  an  Aoconnt  Qtim  Li£^  to  be  prefixed 
to  a  poslhmnottt  voluiiie  oi  ^  Eflsays,"  then 
in  the  press,  for  which  he  would  endeavour  to 
furnish  matoials.  To  this  application^  Johur 
mm,  oyer  ready  to  pay  attention  to  the  odb 
of  frienckhip  and  benewlence^  returned^  Sept 
16th5  the  fiottowB^  answer. 

«<  As  I  have  made  some.adTances  towards 
recoTer jT,  and  loved  Mr  Scoit,  I  am  willing  to 
do  jusj^e  to  hfis  memory.  You  will  be  pleased 
to.  get  what  account  you  can  of  his  life,  with 
dates ;  and  when  I  return  we  will  contrive 
bow  our  materials  can  bebes^  emidoyed.'"  * 

The  miserable  state  of  his  healtb,:declin* 
iBg  from  this  time,  almost  daily,  having  pre- 
veinted  him  iroQi  undertaking  the  biography 
of  Afr  SqoM;»  aiid  fnisirated  the  kind  inten- 
tkm .  of,  Mr  Barclay,  the  task  of  recording 
the  particulars  of  his  Ufe  devolved  on  his 
friend  Mr  Hoole,  which  he  performed  with 
equal  truth  and  tenderness. 

*  Sootfs  «*  Critical  Ess^/  Ac  8v0. 178J?. 


4gB  nn  ^«*  •* 

Htf^g  fMtTMtea  kte  liay  aft 
teyottd  t«»9  toedUft^  witbdut  •fctiiiftny  ite 

|Mnaadi!ri  ynf  itf  ««pMt«  Im^mw  «faiy«r 

Aeved  «e  LieMcid,' «  ^foce  «f  ttiMB  «M!i«*r 
■lid  attHiset&eiili  IMd  tCHV^i^le  jbT  teM  ooMt^^ 

As  he  had  now^wjr  iajpl  iMiptis  «f  neo. 
n^,  it  aU^t  hove  beek  mppttki  tiuit  he 
would  ■atvmlly  btnv  ehoMi  te  nnaldiBUbi 
iKMftii«tUleiiiwttfc4>f  |ii»  «M|>^u||hler,  MiM 
f&pter,  <iiitdu»ded  if  iriends  urbb  loor^i^uid 
mrertd  him,  aadfov  wlitHit  be  litid  « iief^  libiM 
cere  aflec|i«|,«n<^ded1ii8lffe#het«liedl«# 
ys  int  biMth ;  iui  he  illl}  fotnd  fini  such 
ee«refpatiea  v  'LmmIob  effiMNh,  cetfd  lie 
fipvd  pe  Inhere  e)«e.  '*The  tewn"  heMM 
M  Dr  BvochlMbj,  ■*  is  ny  ^meut  }  t^ere 
4re  ipy  ftiendst  tbeMi  are  mj  feeokt,  to  wMeh 
I  haw  net  yet  hid  ^arewd ;  and  there  «re  Mif 
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He  fiag^rtd  in  lidifirtd,  fai  a  kmgttM  ^on*. 
imoB.  tin  ike  begnttiiiig  ot  Noreiiiber,  wlieii 
he  took  a  last  view  of  his  natiire  cit^»  and 
eanw  to  BimiiBglwini  whtn  lie  pBsstA  a  few 
dqrs  with  hii  oM  sohool-ftttow  Mr  HeMor,* 
ndhmmHn^  MnCmed^u^  the  olgeetof  his 
early  dEsdioii  aad  canstaBt  attaehaimt*  Ifc 
tibeapnntededt»  Oxford,  whtdi  he  left  after 
fimr  4BfBf  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th 
of  Nowndber,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months. 

The  fiae  attd  firm  iralingfe  of  ftiendshi^ 
«rhich  occupied  ao  h^ge  a  pbrtton  ^  J^knk^ 
aOQ's  heati,  were  mnneaidy  ^feplayed  in  the 
aiectionate  ^oorrtspondevca  which  he  ttftin^ 
tained,  and  the  many  tender  interviews  which 
^09k  p\mc9  between  him  and  his  fiiendi, 
dnring  his  «xcnrsion  into  Dertrfsfabe  and 
Staffinrdridse;  :9k  eacarsblt  wUch  seeaiB  to 
hare  been  undertaken,  rdther  fro|n  a  senie  of 
hh  iiHawnhiiig  diBSohsties^  and  a  wannwish 
to  bid  those  he  loved  a  last  and  lo^g^  farewd, 

*  This  early  and  worthy  firi^nd  of  Johnson  died  at 
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than  from  any  ratiotel  hope  that  air  and  ex* 
lerdse  wookl  restore  him  to  his  former  heakb 
pmd  vigour. 

Soon  after  he  emie  home,  both  the  asthna 
and  dropsy,  which  nevar  left  him,  became 
more  violent  atid  distressful.    Contemplating 
a  constitution  broken  by  wkness.  and  age, 
and  finding  v^i^  little  ground  for  hope  Uiat 
he  had  much  longer  fo'  live,  he  prepared  to 
meet  the  doom,  from  whkk  there  is  no  ex* 
emption  to  man,  with,  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion.     Eternity  pn»ented   to  fab  inui^na- 
nation  an  ain^ul  prospect;  and  with  as  much 
virtue  as,  in  general,  is  the  lot  of  man,  he 
shuddered  at  the  aj^idach  of  his  dissolution. 
He'  felt  strong  pefturbalions  of  mind.    His 
friends  endbaVoured  all  in  their  pow&r  to  awa- 
ken th^  contfortaUe  reflections  of  a  life  well 
spent,  and  calm  the  fears  of  the  approaching 
trial.    They  prayed  fervently  with  him ;  and 
he  ponied  out  occasionally  the  wameyt  «ffii* 
sions  of  piety  and  devotion. ' 

From  the  6th  of  July  he  had  kept  a  Jour- 
nal of  the  state  of  his  illness,  ^d  ti)e  remedi^ 
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which  he  ttse4r  wider  the  titk  cK  Mfirt  Ephe- 
meris;  but  ttotinued  it  no  looger  %ham  the 
Sth  of'  Vio^embet,  fiikBag,  periuips,  that  it 
was  a  mournful  and  unavailing  register. 

\i;£oder'the  pressure  of  bodily  distress^  and 
the  apprehension  of  his  approaching  end,  his 
attachment  to  the  inter^ts  of  literature, 
which  had  been  the  ruling-passion  of  Ms  Ufe, 
was  still  predominant.  He  communicated  to 
Mr  Niefaols  a  paper,  containing  the  names  of 
the  Authors  of  the  **  Universal  History,**  dis- 
tinguishing  their  several  shares,  in  the  hand* 
writing  ojf  Mr  Swpton  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
jpriiu^ipal  compilers  of  the  work.  The  origi- 
nal paper,  according  to  his  direction,  was  de- 
j)ositf4in  the  British  M^seupu  ^  that  the  ve- 
racity of  the  account  may  never  be  doubted.'' 
It  was  also  printed,  ]^y  his  express  desire, 
miA  tki  letter  that  ateompanied  it»  in  the 
^^'Gentleman's  Magazine f*  the  same  mis- 

^^<'lfr«iriiitoii:«-TlMfl]Mofy  of  tll^^lartiiagimuii, 
yniiiiiiiM,  MstuJUiite^  Ctftuliiiiis,  Camsntiei,  Me* 
lano  Gaetufiaoi,  INigitoGi,  .CyreniBOft,  MarnunricBy  tbe 
Bilgio  Syrtics,  Turks,  Tartars,   and  Moguls,  Indians, 
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cellaiij  havii^  been  sdaeted  hf  Ua  at  tkt 
wpomiasjvf  perti«p8  the  birt  fcsrap  of  intaJB 
gence  iie  ever  dkteiMd  liar  Hie  jpcws,  irUdi 


iCMMie,  Pl»iil»attt  on  tlie  ftdpBog  of  Aaariiw,' Dii» 
•cartatioQ  on  the  Ind^endencir  of  the  Ante;— die  Qim^ 
mogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history  immediately 
fbOiiring,  by  Mr  Sale  ^-^^  the  birth  o^  Abraham,  duef- 
Igr  »y  Mr  6»^T0die|.  irwH^rj  of  4i#  Jmb,  G»i^  ttid 
^paniardSyandXenophon's  Retreat^  by  MrPtabnanasar  * 
-^Histoiy  of  the  Persiansy  and  of  thi  Constantinopolitan 
BopiMt  by  Dr  OBiqibil  f^^Bimmy  of  the  Koeum^  by 
Mr  Bower.'* 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1784. 

*  George  Psalmanazar^  the  fictitiouB  name  of  a  very 
extraordinary  person,  a  native  of  France^  who  wrote  the 
<>|Mdeus  history  of  the  MgiAefftrme^  Ihoii^nki. 
pestor^  obtained  the  friendsh^  of  Jehoffon^  who  foigol  his 
fabrications,  in  his  Esteem  for  his  talents,  and  rererenoe  for 
bisTirtoes*  «^ They eiiln^itiwd,^  lbs PioMi tdk iis,  ^a- 
bi»iifc  ipm9^  ^fi^  rdigioii  aiMi  Jeanung,  ^^sjliieh  belh 
were  undoubtedly  stupendpus  examples.  J  have  heard 
JohnsSon  ^y,  <  diat  ftalnMhattnr^s  pieQr,  petilt^ce,  and 
drtuB^eidtsedeA  dMst  wiM  ewiia&aiMBMUte* 
Ijves  of  tl^  saints.'  When  I  aflked  hiin  who  wasobe 
best  man  he  had  ever  known,  *  Psalmanazar  *  was  the 
une:q>ecled  repfy.**    Snob  was  the  ascendency  of  his 


iMMi  Mmb  Urn  ydiklB  af  iiit  MrliMt  <^tribu- 
Ikte  to  Bh|^  fit«nita».  lie  also  U«aiia> 
i(MU  4«niig  kts  deqpkas  n^hls,  vuury  of  liie 
JfSpignm  m  ihs  Gnek  Akth«l^iit  *  into 
iMliD.vatte*  aGtfF  the  example  «f  fiHcbuMli, 
iGtotim^  tmi  oAlha,  ynii  had  paid  a  rimlto 
l)l«biMi9t»iUwat4iir& 

t/HTf  oU^tMB»  mtt  eiriReed  i>7  pa;^  b 
gafaiia  ta  JKr  iPadtn,  tfad  g^N^aifAHn',  new 
Ckiiaifif  Oes8»  ndikli  1m  Ml  berrow^d^T  fais 
Ortber  aAMii*  lhiirl)r  f  «ars  ImAmv  {  obd  another 
debt, of  L.10,  which  he  had  b^Awed  from 
hb  friend  Air  Hamilton,  the  printer,  about 
twenty  years  before.  .  If  the  jquestion  recur, 
ygi^  urer^  these  4i^.  aa.Jof^  ipiieped 
*»  ramaitt-?  ilelii^iOtt  could  prdbitbly  have 
given  a  ^^^tisifactory  answer.  Wft  mg  hmw 
liaruihwfclfal  *hetiM»  ikuf  w«i«'-Mt  all^dy 
dfechw?|ped;  ahd  l^ih^f  ai  last  cl^tir»^  .J^> 
err  on  the  safe  side,  ehMBt^fMjr  tkHm-ti^me 
again.  Hi  virdfef  tb  t^^  e^^  Wirup^ie  from 
ins  mind. 

'  *  "itoim  edit.  ^as.  Ann.  1549. 
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The  sense  of  his  rituatkui  predmninated, 
and  hb  **  affection  for  his  departed  relatioM 
seemed  to  grow  warmer  as  he  a]q^roached 
nearer  to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to 
see  them  again.""  ^  He  composed  the  follow- 
ijlg  Epitaph  for  Ids  fatBer^  mothw,  and 
brother ;  and  Wrote  to  Mr  Green,  apothecary 
in  Licfafiddy  December  2d«  desiring  that  it 
might  be  ^^  engraved  on  a  stone,  deep,  massy, 
and  hard,"  laid  on  tiie  exact  place  c€  inter- 
ment, in  the  middle,  aisle  of  St  MIchaefa 
Church ;  and  hoped  '^  it  might  be  dime  while 
he  was  yet  alive/'  • 

,jEju  S«  £• 

Michael  Johksok^ 
Vir  inqpavidiis,  conManty  animc^uSy  pericidorum  inmie- 
raor,  labonim  patientiiiimiv ;  fidock  cbritliiBa  fiiftis 
fenridusque,  pater-familiat  apprime  strenuus ;  biUiopobi 
'admodum  peritiis;  mente  et  libris  et  negotiis  excuha; 
.finimoiu  fiimo,  at,  rd>us  admsb  din  coiiflictali%  see 
aibi  nee  suig  defuerit:  Ibgua  sic  tai^enila,  at ei  iiiii9 
qood  aures,  vel  pias,'  vel  caktas  besiaset^  aut  dobr,  v4 
-^liptss  imqum  jcxpieatoifa 

Natus  Cubleue,  in.^iigrp.Deibieiif^  Anm  l6|S$. 
Obiit  1781. 

•  Bpiweli's  liS^,  4ftc  vol.  ly..  p.  «M, 


AppoAM  mi  Saea^  ooi^iiXj 
Antiqivi  Fobdobvm  gente  oriunda;  quam  dom!  sedulam, 
fons  paucb  notam ;  nulli  molestam,  mentis  acumine  et 
judicii  siibtilttate  prttoellentem ;  alib  multatn,  sibi  pa« 
mm  indulgeatem:  JBCerniUti  semper  alteatwo^  ooue 
fere  virtatis  nomen  commendavit. 
Nata  Nortonis  Regb^  in  agro  Varvicensiy  Anno  1669; 

Cmn  Nathakablb  iUornni  filioj  qui  natua  1712^  cuxa, 
vires  et  animi^  et  corporis  multa  pollicerentur.  Anno 
17S7,  i^tam  breron  piamofle  bMt. 


He  meditated,  at  the  sakiie  time^  a  Latiii 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  GarridL ;  but 
his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  h«  left  no 
memorial  <tf  his  deceased  friend  in  this  con* 
fined  and  difficult  species    of  omiposition. 

While  he  was  daily  and  gradnidly  growii^ 
weaker,  and  striving  to  reconcOe  himself  to 
the  thought  of  dyings  he  experienced  the  a^ 
siduous  respect  and  kind  attachment  of  his 
numerous  friends.  Among  others,  Mr  Lang- 
ton,  Sr  John  Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr  Strahan, 
Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  and  IVIr  Hode,  who 
revered  the  dying  sage,  and  wished  to  prepare 
him  for  the  ineritable  termination,  were  con- 
stant in  their  attendance  on  him>  throughout 
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his  illness,  attd  o^^optMmi  i»  calmiiig  Us 
ng^tation,  and  cdnfirming  tiis  con&dence  in 
tke  DiTiiie  JMkfsy. 

Nobody  Was  mote  assidtiou^  tn  tdtrtribn- 
ting  to  soothe  and  comlbrt  h^mr  iit  ht^  last 
moments,  than  Mt  lAtlgteto.  *  Once,  when 
iie  Was  sHting  by  his  t>edlside,  Johnson  seized 
his  hand,  and  eukiamA^  irilb  mmfkatic  taen* 
derness,  Te  teneam  mcrims  deficiente  mami. 
Mr  WindlMtt,  win,  '«  fai  the  ftgidH  of  lite- 


*  iMi  iMuiiIm  tod  #Qraiy  msiii  tHte'bcAiMl  by  Jobil* 

singular  humili^^  and  suavitjr  of  maonevs.  SpeaUng  of 
htrh  to  ttr  BdswelT,  in  ITlT?,  Johnson''^  noble  lesiimonj 
j»iisAEto«lw«r  "^ThtoMrCfe^Ms  nN-bitt  a  HMhier 
'f'^J^'^"^^  Laxi^iv'^  On  anof^ier  p^q^noivvvbcf 
IVIr  JSosweli  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend  of  theirs,  as 
M  ^fiittioui^  itbMtk,  JohMoh's*  t^ftf  wste,  ^  Yes;  fln*,  but  te 

versing  on  death  aind  its  awful  conse^Ltence^  in  1784j^  he 
saiS  td  Vtr  Bdswell,  *'  I  know  not  who  wilt  go  to  lieaven 
if iiiagtdh doss  doi.  MrLitmi^ikMMi  mjff  m mitm 
^pi^j:um  l^ngfcn^.'"  He  succeo^  Johqso^  ^fvpbsftm 
ot  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died 
Ml  Ae  nih  Decend)^  H«t,  !a  Ae  6&A  yeit  tt  Ks 
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rttwe>^  k0  sdA,  ^  Was  Mier  ^ii^  lAma  mino- 
re$^  raftpendedf  the  ftmetieiM  of  tke  sttttesfittm 
to  watek  ys  death-bed  with  the  fliost  nfiRse- 
tioiiate  soMcitude.  Otoee^  when  he  had  pkeed  a 
plHow  conveniently  ta'suppcAt  hinu  -f^iuKiii 
thaaltoit  hiA  fbr  hif  kfodnesf,  and  said,  in 
bb  (dtafaolertolle  manner,  ^  That  will  40--^ 

The  H^.  Afr  SftMhaH,  one  of^  M»  best  MA 
«B»deM8t  tidettds^  attended  Urn  eonMantly  iii 
the  diMAiai^  of  the  saered  dnties  ii  kfa  pno^ 
fcissien.  He  had  the  diafch'^service'  rMd  to 
1^^  f%giaL\m\fr  and^  joteed  ft  the  ite^naM^ 
with  i  d^  ftnd  Mkoroi»  atteMnce^  nnd  tike 
neal  profeimd  devotion  In  MciAtin^  tlrt 
H(^  Sterament,  'Ibip  wMA  he  ahri^s  tfMte  A 
selentt  pr^aratiot^  he  sAeiiFed,  In  the  fervehl 
eureise  of  premeditated^  prayer^  hto  whole 
hope  and  confidence  of  salvation^  fea  tiie  Divine 
HesKfi  and  the  merila  of  the  SMitur  Md  Re* 
deemer  6f  mankiadL 
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Dr  Bracl^by»  Dr  H^jiMrden,  Dk  Warren^ 
Dr  Butter,  and  Mr  Cruickshuk^  paid  their  vi- 
sits assidumuly,  without  accefftingi  mj  feea; 
and  all  that  009I4  be  done  by,  professional  ^dU 
and  ability^  wf«  done,  to  alleviate  the  l«ft* 
gppr  of  ^^  faintipg  n^twe,'\  an4  pr^loigii;  ia 
life  90  truly  valuiMe.  Uiifprtinu(^^c)ie  fmih 
self  bad  a  smattering  of  •  the  medipaji  9QknC^ 
and  ecmcerred.that  the  dropsical  .c<4N<^  of 
water  which  qifpresspd  him,  .'Wight,  be  dis* 
diargsd  Igr  pialdo^  ineislops  m.>Uie  oalvw  of 
his  lQgi^.^^jWkew  Mr  (>tticl(slMtni[»  u^wUiing 
to  give  ^m  .pain,  a^  fauin^  thajt  a  S90f!tifi- 
cation  might  b^  th^  con^nenee,  gra^  kmc^ 
^  stti^^e^  9iie  leg^  he  c^ed  out,  firith  his 
usiplreyohite  d^^pce  pf  pa|nj  an^.d4Wir«  of 
life,,  *•  De^p^,  ;4e»per  v  X  want  ^eng^h  of  life, 
and  yoa  are-jafraid  oi  jg^vii^rme  pain»  wfipirii 
I  do  not  valijie.**  ,  ^  *     , 

Under  the  most  trying  ^ircuiasta^oes  of 
nccumidated  distress,  his  natite  ^rtitH4p  <^ 
ver  forsook  him.  After  struggling  very  hard 
in  the  protracted  conflict  wi^  &%»  in'firmities, 
he  asked  Dr  BrocUesby,  as  his  physician  and 
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Driend,  to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could  re* 
cover.  A  direct  answer  being  unavoidable,  the 
iDoctor  declared,  that,  in  hb  opinion,  he  could 
liot  recover  without  a  miracle.  **  Then,**  said 
iK,  *'  I  wfll  take  no  more  physic,  not  even  my 
-if^stte^  nor  any  inebriating  sustenance,  for  I 
liave  prayed  that  I  may  renda*  up  my  soul  to 
Crod  undouded."  In  this  resolution  he  steadi- 
ly persevered;  aqd  used  only  the  weakest 
mstenance.  '         ^  ,     :" 

'  ^  Asliis  end  drew  near^  the  gloom  of  despon- 
-4€ncy  thi9tt  hung  over  the  dyiiig  Christian,  and 
•hitercepted  the  bright  beaiM  of  the  Divine 
iMtercy,  heg$m  to  dis|)erse.  tiis-  appreh^isions 
of  death,  an  event  which  approached,  as  it 
^bis  to  all^  not  the  less  for  being  apprehended, 
UnA  which  few  men  were  better  prepared  to 
meet  with  fortitude,  ceased  with  his  hope  of 
recovift^>  -Itie  strength  of  religion  prevailed 
against  the  infirmity  of  iiature;  his  forebd- 
dKg  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  subsided  in- 
to a  pious  trust*  and  humble  hope  of  mercy 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  and  devotioji  shed 

Ff 
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•spene.'  '  ■  .;  -t  i  •.  •  ■  ■.  '  '  ■''■•>■■'    •' 

the  m  SBWmK  «pr  «f  Uam^tif»  mrim  » 
4jppppit^Qii  pf  «]^;b^  Iwd  *p4«Tq  5  JFfcwh  i» 
ii4^  del»»jw4  from  timia  tim,^m*i  ^it^ 

W#,iW»P««*f  ^  hit,  *i»tUW  s^fvflii^  ft^n«* 
Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  fWflimlMlf 
vncisr  hifi  profecttoq,  «»*  whWit**  t«*  * 
«}«D9  «f««M!<l  ^  u  huaWe  ft»«»<ii  tuArrt^- 
po^^fd  Sir  Jo>i  Hnwkiiw,  Sir  J?Ai|«  »«Jf- 
noldtv  ««4  Pr:  i^ow:  Sir)  W9U«W  Scoti,  Mb 

Afler  the  settLmeiit  of  his  waA^  9&»iif9, 
jB  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  .afr.Stwtaii, 
^  Mked  Sir  John  Hawhinsi  «»  one  of  hii 
e:^atois,  where  he.  meant  to  buryhf^.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ^were4.  **  l>fl««^i«»  m 
Westwwster  Ahh^."    «  I^  8^4- .M^**  W 

f  See  Appendix. 


n^  iiit<flri»ettt'b3J,B  ^«^^  ^  it  l|e  «i  ^mif^ 

John  Hawkins  assured  him  it  should  be  4$^*. 
While  life  was  ebbing  to  Its  close,  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  dimger  to  ^i^bicb'posthtilnous 
fame  is  liablj^,,  ^tr^j?H  1^?  ^^,^  W\^  ^  f^fiden 
anxietjn;  aod  hit  em|il6;]^  ^pme  pbt&in  of 
the  short  intervals  of  abstraction  from  bodily 
^aib,  in  burning,  {>reeipitat^  an4'4ndiscri* 
Riinat^y,  large  masses^of- papers  and  iMttm; 
which  were  in  great  conAision,  Mid'thbiij^^ 
whiehi  it-  inay  be;  were  never  intl^de4flir 
the  puUie  eye.  Among  the  letters^  ^  tbM^ 
writteii  by  Ms  mothei^  di^w  IVom  lAil  a '0^ 
of 'tears :  when  the  p4>er  they  were  wtitWt 
ort  was  aH  donsumei,*'Mi^**Sastres  saw  lilm 
cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  their  ashes,  wliicK 
he  to<tk  up  and  examined,  to  see  if  a  word 
was  ^tiH  legibl6.«  f  Miss  Mofly  Aifcon^  let- 
ters pc^i^lied  also  kt  the  fiames ;  ^f  thougfr  he 
onctf  tihl  file  himself,?*  sflys  Itfrs  Pio22i,  ^  they 

•  Hawkins's  JJfe.  ^.  p.  599. 
f  Johnson* f  Lfttert,  yoL  jL  p,  ^S5. 
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should  be  the  last  papers  4ife  would  destroy 
and  added  these  lin^s,  with  a  very  faulterin^ 
voice : 

,     llMftfir^m  bit  ^Ifsiogfj^lhX  form 

And  the  last  pang  shall, tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
'Lifers  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o^er, 
r'The  Musef^rgot^  and  thou  bdot'd  no  more.  * 

AmoDg  bis  papers^  tbe  loss  of  ^^  two  quarto 
yi^m^^  coDtaining  a  full,  fair,  bmA  most 
particular  Mpount  of  his  own  IMe^  from  his 
ffl^lliert  i?o^l6ctioB  t**"  is  mfch  to  be  regrets 
ted.;  fbr^  iC  we  may  judge  from  the  fnqpmeiiti 
wbJpb  escaped  the  flam^-  undoubtedly  maay 
fmfipua  i^id  interesting  circumstatices  rdating 
tO'liipiself  and  hif  t^ootemporaiies^  hav?  pe« 
Pfijwd. 

The  ^iecree  had  gone  fqrthi  apd  the  period 
at  Ifngtb  arrived,  when  he  mud  4i^  Hk$ 
meWf  and  fall  like  one.  ^  tk^  princes.  Om 
ii»  12th  pf  December,  the  day  pitvious  to 
his  dissolution,   Sir  John  Hawkins  paid  his 


*  Johnson's  Letters^  ^o\.  n.  p.  385. 
t  Bosweli'slife,  &c.  voL  iv.  p.  4S4>. 
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last  visits  and  fbund  him  very  weak ;  but  fiiU 
of  resignation!  strengthened  in  faith,  and  joy- 
ful in  hope.  His  attendants  frequently  assist-* 
ed  him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  mpve  his  legs, 
which  were  in  much  pain,  when  he  regularly 
addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ;  an4 
though  sometimes  his  voice  failed  him,  his 
senses  indicated  no  fmlure.  His  appetite  was 
totally  gone ;  the  only  sustenance  he  received 
was  cyder  and  water. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  of  JDeoember,.  the 
dSf  on  which  he  died,  the  desire  of  retarding 
his  dissolution  retunied  with  all  its  former 
eagerness.  He  still  imi^ned  that  rdief  might 
be  obtained  by  making  deqper  incisions  in  Im 
legs  than  Mr  Cruicks&mk  had  made.  To  at- 
tain the  power  o^  easy  respiraition,  at  eight 
in  the  morning  he  tried  the  experiment,  and 
cut  deep,  where  he  thought  Mr  CruiohBhank 
had  done  it  to#  Tenderly ;  but  no  effusion  of 
water  followed.  The  loss  of  blood,  thou|^ 
inconsiderable,  soon  after  brought  on  a  doxii^ 
and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
Mr  Sastres  entered  the  room  as  he  languish- 


'M  ifa  ^d,  ')EMliaVM«d  in^  HeMfity  iftid  'Affittlft 
Hf^itMiiA.  Tile  d]^^  ttig^,  ift  ytfoii  itt  te 
■^'ftiii,  VRKfidl^  fbi^h  feis'himd,  and,  iii  k 
tme  -hi  fi«fed«Mieb, '  ctihid  '<Mit,  JWac  ho^il 
%^ltb's!  nts  Utot  iBOtti^ndB,  Wben  thc^  cotaM 
Ife  abslFGidC^  ftt>m  todfly  $&{n,  vikte  ipm, 
iti'pp«yar  '<ftid  -pitftfs  ^e^llMtrids.  His  ^'^ 
tiflty  '^  IfKatttihg  MbrkilB^d  till  dbotft  lieVeft 
<>\;k$(%1<i'tli)e«v«lHdg^,  AMm>ii  ^e  dOiiedia  Mn^ 
life,  begun,  continued,  and  iindM  in  virtdfe, 
«i  tlte  '71Kb '^^  «r  liis  bge,  SirRh  so  'Uttch 
ItOtb^MMte,  tlflitliis'dealh  Hrii^-otoiy  knbWn  t6 
tlfe|i^rsb)is&  tlieliKAMi,>tiy  tbe'b^d»Dg  df  tfae 
lMM«lHi'ldilh')i£c6fiq)a«iedhi^  fttbortote  r^t^ 
MUMi.  •     '    .     '  * 

dli  tb«  180th  i>r  'D'^cidbiir,  hk  'rethtiM, 
ttttbsM  i»<)|ileiideh:afflh,-Wel<e  d^pd^ied  in 
ilii«  tooflk  i,9S^6^  bf  1^«iltillMtH!i»  'A'ibiy, 
imti^'fbdt'^  dMdttl<a|i%fliHe's>)(ibttiinU6hti  ^d 
^o«&!fo^Re'«bftta(of'hisiif^a'G2diridk.  ^ 
4iUiefttl  'A^'^ttilitodSlfllby'b'resiiect^ie'nmnb^ 
•«r 'Ms'ftiMds,  .{)itftld§fEirI}r<Mch  bf  the  inem- 
-Kfti  6f  '<(Kfe  llHAi'i'r  <^\tb  ^s  ^ere  th«Ai 
ib-iWWb.    'Mr^BHKe,  'tMrTdS^lih  Vatilcs,  ISr 
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» 


yfrnikam^Mt  IngiMk^  Sir  Ciui\m  BsubMy, 
ttd  Mr  CkteaDy  bbn  bis  {utll.  In  oonse* 
^MDce  «f  dbe  UbdiqMMEtioB  of  tto  J^n  of 
UPettmuitfter,  tfe  aoamfiil  ^ftee  of  reading 
liM  buiW  flenriee  ^wtfvedon  his  frtetud  Dr 
I\if  lbr»  the  seniar  pfobcndaiy.  All  the  mit- 
AM  swiiiMbera  of  tbe  Chapter  attended^  in 
their  hoods  and  mrpliees^  and  performed^ 
with  becoming  gravity  and  respect,  the  ho- 
nours due  to  his  memory.  Agreeable  to  his 
request,  a  large  bhie  fla|^«totte  was  placed 
over  his  grave,  with  tbis  inscrfj^ion : 


turn. 
OUii  nu  dh  DeeaaMs 


MDCCLXXXIV. 

JBtatis  Bom  Lxxr. 

A  cenotapli  to  hto  mttaorj^  in  St  Pant's 
Cathedral/  was  reitotved  upon,  soon  after  his 
death,  with  thft  4^{i|irobati^n  af  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  had  come  to  a  resolution  about 
that  time  of  permitting  monumental  statues 
ta  be  erected  there.    This  monument,  which 
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cost  Eleven  hundred  Gameas,  oantrifatttod  bf 
the  LiTBR£EY  Club^  and  his  oth^  fiienda 
and  admireirst  was  executed  bj*  Bacon,  mod 
opened  to  the  uwpeckioa  of  Had  pMiCf  Feb. 
98.  1796.  It  consists  of  a  colostel  figure  ^ 
leaning  against «  column ;  and  beneath  is  the 
following  appropriate  atad  classicld  epitajph, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Parr*     . 


A-  SI. 

8am  UIU  .  JOHVSON  • 

•  GTammatico « et-*  critico 

Scrqptonun  •  Angticonim  .  litterate  •  perito 

Fbeta .  luminftut  •  itntentJanim 

£t  •  poadarSMis  •  varbonnn  •  admirihili 

Magistro  •  Tirtutk  •  gravnaimo 
Homini  •  opdaia .  et  aingularis .  exempli 


Qui  •  ;irixit .  Ann  .  hxxv  .  mens  •  il .  dieb  •  xiiil 

Decessit.  Idib  •  Decembr^Ann^Christ  •  clatlocc-LxxuuI* 

Sepnlt  •  in  •  aed  •  Sanct .  Petr .  Wettmooasterieas  • 

lail  •  kal  •  Januar .  Ann .  Chiitt  •  do  •  boc  •  vaaw 

Amid  •  et .  sodales  #  litterarii  • 

Pecunia  •  conlata 

H  •  M  •  fiiciund  •  curaver  - 


iMk  tke  Dean's  consbtorf  eourt^  a^^Joinmg 
Hie  aoath  tiwiscfit  of  the  Cathedral  Clmi^ 
of  T-»f*^^^^j  a  biut  ku  been  erected  to  Ms 
memoiy,  uritii  tbe  folkmiag  ioscriptttm. 


The  Friesds  sf  Samusl  Jottinov,  zl.  p« 

A  nstire  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this  Monument, 

*     *  As  s  tribute  of  fespeot  to  the  memory  of 

A  man  of  extensive  learning, 

A  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere 

^  Christian. 

He  died  the  ISth  c^Deoember^  17H>  sged  75  years. 


As  Jcdmson,  dttiing  his  life,  ww  the  most 
distiiguished  literary  character  of  hb  country, 
80  his  death  attracted  the  public  attentkm  in 
an  uncommon  degree/  and  was  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  literary 
honours,  in  the  various  forms  of « Sermons, 
Elegies,  Memoirs,  Lires,  Essays,  and  Anec* 
dotes. 

A  sermon  ^  On  the  Difference  between  the 
Deaths  of  the  Rigfatemis  and  the  Wicked,  il* 
tustrated  in  the  instance  of  Dr  Samuel  John* 
son  and  Dand  Hume,  JEisq.''  was  preached  be«- 


OkmsOi,  bn  flwUbiyv  JUy  «&  »1M^  bf  IM^Bm^ 
WUHiiii  ^kgvtter,  A.  M.  4f  StMhiiylfii^ 
leu  Colii^iapiieliipliiiii  to  the  Atytnai;»  wM 
Dr  Fordyce,  in  his  ''  AddreMes  to  the  Deity,** 
Iflmo,  1786,  pMmtiitgMt  vmI  afltotionate 
tribute  to  his  ihemorjri.  ^*  The  character  of  Dr 
Johnsdi^'*  bf  Dr  Hmne,  kMm^  «f  Norwibh, 
in  the  ''  OUa  f^odrida,"*  Nov..««-  1787,  was 
recognizee}  as  the  ^of^ipotion  of  a  discrimi- 
nitbi^  jildg^ ;  and  Ae  Mtiinate  of  IAb  ttwal 
and  literaiy  qualifications,  in  **  Four  Dia* 
lagoesy  ccftriniig  a>cD«paMtim  vMr'  of  .the 


23|--26,  itst  ^printed  ia  8vo.  1800,  the  preacher  ^Mtfti- 
6ular1y  examines  £be  causes  c)F  Johnson's  fears  of  death, 
IfMiBaB utariMis  WMM  ftfhr  Ite  dJrtMfiMlMiii  itf  *i 
Hyrehensjon'of  the^pcyi,  4Uid  jQie>indifcrqape  ff  th»ii>» 
ISdel  in  (heir  last  hours,  and  yindioates  and  ^iistrat^  the 
\fays  t^  Phyntdanoe,  iti-psrticalib:  easefs,  tm(I%:tposf8  (bt 
slight  pretences  on  which  scepticism  and  irreligioo  afc<t 
to  triumph^  in  the  difference  betweenthe deaths ^himisihm 
Jbi&^h  iSoi  and  Ilim  toho  feardh  Tiim  noi.  In  the  notes 
tOieAAmtLfkeimiiMtki^AfUiUkifmaA^^k  it«|Mb* 
faction  ito  the  frewnt  writer,  to  ^4.  Ihej^atiifien^^ 
this   abie'  ad^vocate   of  Christianit]^  concur  wkb  and 


iifte  'Sari  ^  Oh49t^rfieffl*ami  <^r  $SaMieI  J<i]mi- 
^m/*  IBifto^  1 7»7^  WM  TOCeified  with  feoerri  ^ 
probiltiOT.  Th6  ''  IClegy  on  4iMi  Oe»«li  df  Dr 
ffohnscm;' hy  StefiielIiobh(Hite,  Bsq.Afco^l  7M*i 
was  diAh^^it^^  frdlBSi  itie  ttiafts  of  ^i9i^ 


*  A  paem  «f  cdMi(tarable'mei4t,  MtiU«d,  ''  Vw^m  on 
th^  Death  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnso»/'  was  also  published  by 
•C.  Dilly,  In  the  Poultry,  «to,  1785.  This  po6m,  >t*rhich 
'extett*  to  sixteen  pages,  mw  tmlueti  bf  Thiwufc^^ercy^ 
(nephew  to  the  writer. of  this  note),  then  a  scholar  of 
Merchant-Taylor's  School,  London,  aged  only  l6  jeaft, 
now  LL.  D.  and  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Btam)r  Fkrcv. 

The  amiable^and  ingenious  author  of  thisipoetical  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  Johnson^  endeared  to  his  finends 
by  Us  eminent  virtues  and'talents,  died  on  a  visit  to  his 
coOBin,  Mrs  I#ted|  at  Ecton,  in  Norriiamptonditre^  dler 
♦  Shopt  illness.  May  U.  1806,  in  the  39th  year  of  hie 
Hgf.  He  will  the  editor  of  the  4th^editioD  of  the  **  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,**  179^^  one  of  the 
ori^iB^^pn^jectors  of  ^*  The  British  Critic,''  and  author 
of  many  ^op^asional.  poetical  coinpositionsy  characterised 
by  JusHMss  and  elevation  of  thought,  terseness  of  ex- 
.pressioB,  mid  purity  and  ^I^gance  of  diction.  With 
him  Ae  ipresent  writer  wM  oonnectei  by  Ae'redprocie 
ties  itf  miitiKd'Iriepdblhip ;  a&d  to  tUs  bdur  ^^^ 
hm.  See  ^  MisceUviies,''  by  *e  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington^  4tO|  1781,  p.  308. 
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verves  on  that  occasicm ;  and  the  just,  discrimi* 
native,  and  elegant  **  Poetical  Review  of  the 
Moral  and  Literary  Character  of  Dr  Jc^msan,'* 
by  JohnConrtenaj,  Esq.  M.  P.  4to,  1788,  wat 
pemsed  with  avidity,  bj  the  admirers  of  wit  and 
learning,  and  the  friends  of  virtue  and  liberty. 
His  conduct  and  genius  were  examined  and 
illustrated  in  the  rapid  **  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Dr  Johnson/  by  Thomas  Tyers,  Esq.  in 
the  ^  Gentleman's  Magazine,''  for  1784 ;  the 
sprightly  and  entertaining  ^<  Anecdotes  of  Dr 


In  the  brief  memorial  fi£  Bishop  Percy,  reprinted 
p  S50-«-^4,  from  an  obitoary  notice  drawn  up  by  the 
present  writer,  for  insertion  m  the  puUic  papers,  a  heavy 
affiction  happened  to  be  overlooked,  which  he  sufeei 
by  the  death  of  his  only  son  Henry,  at  MarseiUes,  in  the 
sou  A  of  France,  whither  he  went  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  April  9.  1782,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  of  Emanuel  Ccrflege,  Cambridge,  and  Ae  pride  and 
hope  of  his  family.  ^ 

Mr  Nichols,  to  whom  every  man  of  letters  owes  obl»> 
gations,  has,  unconsciously,  gratified  die  writer  of  this 
narrative,  by  incorporating  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
obituary  notice,  inserted  in  the  public  papem  at  th^ 
time  of  Bisftop  Percy's  destii,  into  the  yre^t  body  of 
English  biography,  and  bibliography,  «  Liieraty  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,''  Sec  vol  iii;  p.7i2«-54b 
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Johnsonr  by  Mrt  Kozz?,  8va,  1785;  thb 
candid  and  judicious  ^*  Essay  on  the  Life, 
Chai-actqi",  and  Writhes  of  ^Dr  Johals&ii,'^  by 
Joseph  Tottrers,  ll.  d.  8vo/1T86;  and' the  ia- 
structive  and  interesting  ••  lAte  of  Dr  Johnson,** 
by  James  Boswell,  Esq.  ^  vols.  4to>  ll9t ; 
which  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  world. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  Works  ofSdmud 
Johnson,  llI  b.  was  published  by  the  pre^rie* 
tors^  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  I!  vols.  Sro,  1787,  to  whicAr  the 
editor  jtrefixed  the  «' Life  of  Dr  Johnson/' 
and  four  more  volumei^  ^eire  lulded  at  diffi^ 

rent  times.    In  this  edition,  his  productions 

• 

m*e  not  arranged  in  the  opd6r  of  publication  \ 
several  pieces  are  omitted;  and  others  ai^ 
attributed  to  him  without  fbondaticm.  In 
the  <'  Life,"*  the  facts  to  whicti  his  biographer 
wa^.  a  witness  are  related  with  fidelity;  no- 
thing is  ifisguised  l^  the  exaggeration  of 
partial  affection  ;  the  lights  and  shades  of  his 
cfaafai^w  ttf e  distributed  with  a  strict  regard 
to  truth ;  but  too  much  -irrelevant  matter  i^ 
intermixed ;  and  Johnson  is  hardly  the  prin- 


4Ctt  cjrs  kV9>  «v 

opal  ^r6  Uk  tbe  f>w|fm»nd  of  ^is  «kw«  fici- 
tvnei       •    -I    -•:..•,    - 
:  AjmMmp  «dHlc>%  of;  Ml  Ffprjii  W9f  Iwwgfcl 

"  Jtaw^  lm<  titt  life  aamtCcAWA  pf  I>r  J<4>fl- 
«nvieMyfc*Tief)uMif:4tJqR>«;  ^j^,#dilioii, 

t|»  «1l1llCti|rra|linMlTM4  tjtu^  t|rtide$(  f^ 

tiitt  ir«Moe,  more  pAitiuiAwtpi^  4i¥>)^  <^<(  «)f  tni^ 

.'    ■■'■■:■:■  ..!    :•  •  J,     ........ 


Jtm. ll»ki^\ fSr*Miim,  JmMsmf* : Mi «.  iriili 
film  pmmimtr  irfoKt:pi'mi94»  -v>»  pttk- 

throu^ll  the  preM:  ||ie  la^  th«  .most  conict,  #IemQt 
\i^d  comprebeUsI^  ^iii  i3'V<^.  8vo,  r710;'T«vUe3  "^ 
JiltfiBll4HHi>>'.ft»qbU<b»  dsanUfr  to-aee*  ip^  aaii. 
plUp  o^^^  ^^<«Ji^,tlpJ|[^fe<|)^R.jPMhJ«^i^ 
including  his  Prauers  and  Meditattont,  Letters,  Semunu, 
The  ^"FHkniUHit  d-  fWrjf.  TVife,  C&nifafHilloMe  tm'ihk 

J^rogptah,  Scp^  wbicti  are  not  altqsetfier.  t^poranr  or 
iSdSJ-o'mitiiidiiiWrkuJ^y'gedftibb;  '"^  '<'^->'Ar.v' 
All  his  muJl  occasiomd  ooiyporitknia  have  beeii'Mly> 
deed,  as  they  were  wanted,  in  the  course  of  this  nar> 
iMfive,  <iith  thftflCOe|i||f«»  of  bir  Chmit^  efi^f  itev. 
Madttmh  iMtf,'m  m  W^.im^'ftk^SiftvMih'*.  i^lSfl. 

Language,  k^ihf-Jkn^WUlimi^kmtM'Hf*  mi<«M«HW 

MIW--:    .'.i    -vi.I    T/j'l -T    :;^'lIi!c;o-j   ,'.'•7  <-.rr;'-;>«o.T,-rr:    ''i' 
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liihed  firm  Ae  original  MM.  in  her  pouch 
sioH^  by  Hbster  Lthcb  Prozxi,  in  S  vob. 
*8to,  1798.  The  Semums  on  digbrent  nAfecff, 
left  fir  pnbKcati&n  by  John  Taylor,  u.  zk  aand 
published  by  ffie  Bev.  Samud  Hayes,  a.  m.  fn 

9  voki  Svo»  1790/ have  been  ascribed  to  Joha- 
80D  on  indispiitable  authority.  A  fragment  of 
^  the  Account  of  hift  own  Iife^^<  or  of  another 
^rrittett  by  him>  with  the  title  of  Annais,  ha* 
'Vm%  been  preserved,  contrary  tb  hb  WiB, 
was  published  in  12mo,  1806,  entitled.  An 
Account  of  ffe  lAfi  of  Dr  SiMtniL  JomrsoN, 
j^rom  his  Birth  to  his  Eleventh  year,  written  by 
himsdf;  to  which  are  added^  Original  LeUers 

10  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  by  Miss  JRiB  Booihby, 
from  the  MS$.  preserved  by  the  Doctor,  and  nam 
in  possession  of  Richard  Wr^ht,  surgeon,  pro^ 
prietor  of  the  Museim  of  Antiquities  at  Lich^ 

>"•*  v. 

^  Tliis  fragmait  of  the  asAf^  biogfaph^r  s€  Jobn* 
ma,  occtipiettireiiJly-lbQrpagebii^tfiendii^ 
exieois  but  la  Ui  tkmttA  jmc,,  the  mimgtn  vi^kntmUm 
aeattihid^initk-cdagaqiutiitiyrftefe  val<a>     ">   :  ^< 

HWtematFMui6bB«ri>^/tdilrli6ift  <h»*  bvmiiig^dr 
his  iBimiicrq[iCs  was  coaiiaittedj  a  few  dsjs  befixa  hb 
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V 

All  Imperfect  collection  of  fais  Poems  was 
published  by  Mr  Keairsley,  .in  12nio,  1785, 
which  were  printed,  with  considerabte  addi- 
ditions,  in  the  edition  of  ''The  Works  of  the 
English  Poets/'  in  IS  vols-  12mo,  1790,  with 
a  short'  aecount  of  his  Life,  by  Mr  Reed ;  and 
reprinted,  with  the  tragedy  of  Irenes  and  se- 
veral additional  pieces,  in  '^The  Works  of 
the  British  Poets,**  in  14  vols.  8vo,  1795,  with 
a  ''Biographical  and  Critical  Preface*,^  by 
the  present  writer.  Besides  many  separate 
editions  of  his  Bafnbkr  and  leUer  wfai61r  have 
been  called  for,  and  bought  up  by  the  pub- 
-iic,  a  collected  edition  was  published  by  Mr 
Chalmers,  in  the  collection  of  "  The  British 


deathy  thought  proper  to  preserve  a  small  part  of  t&e 
papers,  probably  rather  as  a  relic  of  his  master  than 
with  any  view  to  gain.  He  died  in  the  infirmary  at 
Stafford^  after  undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Feb*  IS. 
1 801.  By  purchase  from  his  wldowy  the  papers  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr  Wright,  who  sold  them  to  Mr 
Phillips,  bbokselIer|  in  London. 

*  It  jWas  reprinted  separatelyjii^he  same  jear^  «nd  «i- 
titled*  '*  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johoson^  u.  6,.  with  Gd^ 
tical  Observations  on  his  Works^''  Ac  Bt9. 

^8 
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Essayist^''  &c  in  45  rob;  ISmOt  18Q8 ;  wliicb 
was  followed  by  an  el^;ant  and  faithfid  ac^ 
count  of  his  ^  Literary  Life^**  by  Dr  Drake^ 
in  his  ^  Essays,  Biog^n^hieal,  Critical,  and 
Historical,  illustrative  of  the  Rambler,  Ad* 
venturer.  Idler,  and  other  Periodical  Piqpers,'" 
&ic.  in  2  vols.  13mo«  1809. 

In  a  posthumous  coUection  of  pieces,  ext- 
titled,  ^<  Parliamentary  Lo^c :  Two  Speecheff» 
&c.  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,"  8vo,  1808,  edited  by  Mr  Makme ;  a 
small  tract,  entitled,.  Cansideraiians  on  Cam, 
hjf  S0$mid  Johnson^  LL.fi.  found  among  Mr 
Hamilton's  papers,  .was  printed  ^  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  these  pieces  oS  his  fri^d,  that.nt 
production  of  so  great  a  writer  as  Dr  Jdmson 
might  be  lost  V 

.  ^  Tbi«  tract  was  written  ia  Noirember  1766,  wbes 
the  policy  of  the  pariiameDtary  bounty  on  the  exports* 
tion  of  com,  became  a  sobj^  ai  discuflrion,  in  conse* 
qoence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  hanrest,  which  induced 
hit  Majes^  to  {ttcfent  the  fiurther  %xportation  of  com, 
by  an  ettbcfgo.  On  this  important  branch  of  pditical 
economy,  imperfectly  mdeiiBtood,  Jobnaon  b  die  able 
and  enlightened  admate  of  the  bounty  on  exportatioo^ 


• 
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The  character,  talents,  and.  literary  la* 
hours  of  Johnson,  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  the  chro- 
nicle of  his  writings,  than  by  any  laboured 
and  critical  comments.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  here  to  collect  into  one  view,  the 
most  distinguishing  excellencies,  and  promi*^ 
nent  particularities  of  the  man^  and  to  look 
back  on  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  author, 
by  which  he  surmounted  the  discouragements 

And  sheWs  liow  readily  his  gre^i  mihd  codld  llppljr  itself 
to  an  invesdgatloD,  to  which  the  genend  coarse  of  Ufi 
stadies  had  little  relatioiu 

Id  his  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.'  61.  there  is  a  pas- 
pag?,  <<  Not.  1765,  on  engaging  ia:politics  with  H  ■  ■n,'* 
m^anipgy  unquestionably,  Mr  Hamilton;  which  explains 
how  this  tract  came  to  be  found  amoag  the  Adversaria 
of  his  friend.  His  acquaintance  with  the  ilunous  Single- 
Sl^e^h  Hamilton  comni0ii«e4  in  A7§(^  with  whom 
in  intimapj  from  that  RerM  P^  dM»  timeiof  hit  death. 
Mr  BamUum  concurred  with  LarA  ^Tliarlow  and  Dr 
Broekkaby,  m  liberal  o&ra  of  assiptoge,  dieting  faii  HI** 
nfimp  which  weca  declined*  (SB9;;Q9ew«llff.Iii%f  Ac. 
vol  L  p.  409*  vol  IT.  p.  89S;  Letters,  ice,  vcd^  iL.pbflS, 
348.)  He.^  at  his. house,  in  ^pp^.  &Q6ahMll*#^ 
l6th  July  A79^,  in  the  fiSljIi  jfar  of  hiafgvt 

Q^2  ; ; , 
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of  penurj^  and  arriyed  at  the  pinnacle  of  lite- 
rary reputation. 

His  figure  and  manner  are  more  generally 
known  than  those  of  almost  any  other  man  ^. 
His  person  was  large,  robust,  and  unwieldy, 
frotn  corpulency  f .  His  countenance  was 
coarse  and  rugged ;  and  when  composed,  look- 
ed sluggish,  yet  awful  and  contemplative. 
His  fSeatures,  however,  were  capable  <^  great 
expression,  both  of  intelligence  and  mildness^ 
when  he  was  engaged  in  animated  conversa* 
tion,  or  under,  the  influence  of  grateful  feel« 
ings.  He  was  near-sighted,  and  had  the  use 
of  only  one  eye.  His  head  shook,  and  his  car- 
riage was  disfigured  by  sudden  emotions, 
which  appeared  to  a'cbmmon  observer  to  be 


*  Sevend  pidiares,''iAiiefa  Mtrn^  resemUe  Ae  ori- 
ginal, %  flit  Jcdiufteyiioldi,'  a  bust  bf  Mr  Notfekeni^ 
mbiitoYe*  hj  Ur  HtAkjittf^  Wm  Reyndds,  Mr2df* 
fiuuJ9!MrX)pie,,aBd  engrafings  by  Heath,  HaD,  Trotter, 
T<Nni)t)r>Utol  'WUt  th«  gimlet  of  the  kttit/U'toVk  pid>- 
l|ei«pf|taii<itiy  .'-  -  «'•'-•-  .  ••'  ••*>'  ••.'^-  • .  •  • 
.  t '3E%i^«<<*iiu<Mittde'it  much  Ifhe^ 

pelved  a  little  tttfirleldjp,  !^  was  owhg  to  the  defect  of 
bb  sight,  and  not  6t«i  corpulency. 

Bishop  Pbrct 
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lavdiuitary  and  convubiiRe ;  but,  in  the  opU 
nion  of  Sir  Joahna  Rejmoldp^  they  were  the 
consequences  ol' a  depraved  tl}iilHt  of  tecom* 
panying  his  thoughts  with  cer^in';ivitqtmur4 
actions^  which  seem^  as  if  th^  ^ere  lap^ant 
to  reprobate  some  p«rt  of  iris  past  ofmdHpt^ 
Of  his  limbs,  he  is  i?f|id  nevw  to  iHt^  enjoyed 
the  free  and  yigoroiis  use.  Whei^  he  walked 
the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  ro]Ui  of  his 
^ead,  and  the  concomitaiit  moUon  of  his  bodyi 
be  a{qpeai!ed  to  make  )m  way  by  tbat  motion, 
indqpendwt  of  his  feet.-    His  stren^,  how? 

iever,   WlM^^t^   ^^  hta  pgrpmnn^^yviuiyig^   r^jf 

less  so*  Among  other  instances  which  exem^ 
plify  his  possession  of  both,  it  is  related,  that, 
lieing  once  at  the  Uchfield  theatre,  he  sat 
upon  a  chair  placed  for  him  beside  the  scenes. 
Having  had  occasion  to  quit  his  seat,  he 
found  it  occupied,  upon  his  return,  by  an 
innkeeper  in  the  town*  He  civilly  demanded 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  him  i  but  meet- 
ing with  a  rude  refusal,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
chair,  and  with  it  of  the  intruder,  and  flung 
them  both,  without  farther  ceremony,  into 
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the  pit.  At  imotker  time,  having  thgaged  m 
a  scuffle  ^iCh  four  men  in  the  streets,  he  re*^ 
solutety  refused^  te  yield  to  is\)^rior  niwbersy 
and  kept  them  bS  lit  baj^  till  the  watdi  catae 
up,  ittid  carried  Um  and  his  uitagoni6ti(  to  the 
watfch-hoiise.  "Wiien  Mr  Foote,  in-  the  wan^ 
tomi^sf  tff  mimicrj^  had  an  intebtion  of  nitro- 
ducinjgf  the  Gdliban  oflUeralute  lipon  the  stage^ 
after  the  detection  of  the  Cddk4ane  Ghosts  he 
was  detiert^  firom  making  the  attempt  by  tha 
Chreat^ibd  exertion  of  Jo^son's  pftfiress^  in 
chastising  him  before  tiie  audience/  In  his 
dress  he  was  singular  ajid  slovenly;  aid 
though  he  improved  sbtnewhat  under  the  lec^ 
tures  of  Mrs  ThralCi  during  lus  lon^  residence 
at  Streatham,  yet  he  was  never  able  complete^ 
!y  to  surmount  particularity.  The  exteriors  of 
politeness  were  not  among  bis  attainments. 
He  certainly  wished  to  be  polite ;  and  the  ha« 
bit  of  mixing  with  polite  company  ,at  Mr 
Thrale%  wore  off,  in  some  degree,  the  rug- 
ged points  of  his  own  scholastic  character. 
His  mmihers  took  a  milder  tone ;  but  his  ci- 
rility  stilt  retained  something  uncouth  and 
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Itanfa.  He  would  sometimes  do  Aings  inconsis* 
tent  with  the  established  modes  of  behaviour. 
He  nerer  wore  a  watch  tiU  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age»  and  then  caused  one  to  be  made  for  him 
bj  Mudge  and  Button^  whidi  cost  him  seren 
teen  guineas,  with  tUs  inscription  on  the  dial* 
plate,  ftomthe  6r«ek  Testament,  *<For  tiie 
night  coiHeth.^  He  was  fond  of  good  (Sompa* 
ny,  and  of  good  livii^ ;  and  to  the  last  he 
knew  of  no  method  of  regulating  bis  appetites, 
but  absolute  restraint,  or  unlimited  indulgence^ 
^  Many  a  day,**  says  Mr  Boswell,  ^  did  he 
fast ;  many^^jr^tfLa-irfraiu'  I'lOin  U/mc ;  but 
wll^hedid  eat  it  was  voraciously*;  when 

^e  did  drink  it  was  copioudy.    He  could  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance."*     He 

^  loved  late  hours  extremely ;  and  Indulged  in 
the  use  of  tea  to  an  excess  incompatible 
with  the  convenience  and  regularity  of  a  well- 

*  This  18  extremely  exaggerated*  He  ate  heartily, 
having  a  good  appetite,  but  not  with  the  voraciouinesa 
described  by  Mr  Boswell ;  all  whose  extravagant  ac< 
counts  must  be  read  with  cantipn  and  abatement 

Bmnoff  PkacT. 
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ordered  family;  But  when  he  would  hMie  t«a 
mmle  at  twq  o'dodk  in  the  mon^g,  it  i^bb 
wdy  that*  there  mig^  be  a  ceftn^tjr  of/  de^ 
taqnag:  fai$. ^raapqiiioftf  roinid  kjpi*.  |a  Mfli 
a^fenirtitii  h^  iwm  fcwetnues^r^de^  aodrt^o 

to  .dic4;R|tat|ol)»^  aiid  gre$i4f  .of  vU$qfy^  he  was 
eqwUj  regardlett'Of  jy^ith :  afnd^fjwpr,  tpMnmag 
m  his'  approaehe^  to  ooaqueit^*  .  T^acioM^ 
pf  his  owfi  ofiakmi  whea  it  w«f  in  daager  of 
Imvg  wjfestM  firoit^  hiixi  by^his  advenaiyj  he 
ehewQd  si;^  $ki)|  loid  dextefity^in  defimpet 
that  |ie  cither  tiM  hiiB  <(ut  by  apt  iUmtratioo^ 
or  placed  his  aigument  in  a  ludicrpos  lig^ 
by  t^e  power  of  his  wit  and  irony.  ^  There 
is  no  arguing  wiitb  him*''  sa^s  GoUspsith,  al* 
Indli^g'  to  a  S|>eech  i«  one  of  Gbber's  pla^s, 
^'^for  if  his  pistol  susses  five  he  knodGS  you 


*He  wasfond^fdisputationy  and  wOUng  to  sea  wbat 
could  be  said  on  each  side  of  the  question^  when  a  sub- 
ject was  argued.  At  all  other  times^  no  man  had  a 
more  scrupulous  regard  for  truth ;  firom  'whtdt*  I  vnOy 
beiieTei  be  would  not  have  deviated  to  save  his  life. 

Bishop  Pbbct. 
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dawm  vtUkMbe  bati^etid  of  itr  I»  the  earl)F 
part  of.hSs  life,ihe  hdd  besen  too  muciiJde- 
|tfe$sed;  in  Uisr  latter  yeais^  too  much .  iiidat* 
gad.'  Jm,  temper  had  afe  first  bteti  sonrrt  bj 
ditaqipolnteeiit;  diMl  paif^    aad  hh.petn* 

Tbe:hi^;of  iproMHpcti^  4ed- 
siensf  ta  Ifis  firiefadt  hnd  vMtara»  fl^i^ihim  a 
dictator Md  iriaMiar;  ip|iich..wa8  mticb:.eafor- 
ced  hf  «  voic^  aaHuraUjlMd^  and  ofteniovier* 
strainod.  Yet, .  'mMB  i^x)diia8s  of.  hearty  add 
wariath;  of  laffectioiiy  his  firiehdif  met  with  a 
recompeece  fo*  that  iiibmimoii  whkh  the  so# 
irenignty  at  his  j^eniua'  diaUenged^  and  his 
tuoper  exacted  irom  iSiemy  to  the  uttermost: 
T0  great  poweraiof*  retooniing,  he'^snit^.a 
perpetual  akid^  ardeht-  desire  to  tikcelj  ahd 
e^eiKint^aD'usgiMnitvii  th^most'iadifliBrent 
sobiect^i  h^  gkieraHy  tmgk^  with  the  whole 
fared  :aiid>  e^ttigy  of  ihis.  great  abilities^  Of  hia 
cdikversation;  )it,ia  tro^,  all  that  has  been  re* 
tuledihy  Mr>Boswcil,  do^  not  ieem  to  be 
vtortfa  ifeotodh^.  Jfidgui^  of  It  mpsti  £vrou^ 
sabJy,  itsAte#B  theigteat  rsbgetof  his  capacity^ 
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iike  vigorous  alacr%  of  lib  pow€tfiil  nM, 
aad  las  shifiing  talettis  fbrwitaad  bmnoiirt 
in  a  striking  li|^t ;  but.  many  tkmg§  are  toM 
which  ought  to  hare  been  sufprottedt  sudi  as 
seem  to  betray  the  pri^  of  knovrledge,  the 
o^ytMrnsness  of  diapQtatioa»  Band  the  ratn* 
glorf  <tf  sq^erior  Tigonr,  ralher  than  aeeunte 
int€8t]gatkm»  and  sound  and  enlightened  ar- 
gument. Where  he  appears  serious,  ire  are 
not  always  sure  that  he  i^ieaks  the  sentiments 
of  his.  coaviotion.  Mr  Boswdl  allows,  that 
he  often  talked  for  victiNy,  and  sometime 
to<dc  up  the  weaker  tide,  as  the  meet  inge- 
nious ?^thii^  could,  be  said  on  it,  fyr  mere 
amusraaent  and  the  pleasure  of  discussion. 
Truth,  and  the  aUest  defences  of  truth,  are 
mixed  with  error,  and  the  most  iagenkms 
glosses  which  scqphistry  oouU;uurettt^  or  ad« 
dress  enforce.  Authors  are  exalted  or  de^e* 
dated,  as  the  moment  of  hilaritj  or  gbcmi 
was  connected  with  the  sulgect*  or  as .  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker  was.  adverse ;  and  the 
whole  is  gvren  as  Uie  sbntiments  .of  Johnson. 
Whatever  he  said|»  in  a  cwde  irf^disputantSy  is 


known;  asid  he  b  made  answeraUe  for  say* 
ing  what»  perhaps,  in  the  playfuhiess  or  pres- 
sure of  coUdquial  debate,  be  never  s^ouslj 
tiibllght  ^.  If  the  promu%a«i6B(  of  the  casual 
exp^eacfibni;  (^  opinioA^,  whether  of  gaiety  or 
a^iity,  bduM  be  stl'ietly  authorised,  scarcely 
any  colloquy  coiiM  bdEir  sdch  ^mulgatkni, 

'  *  *Mt  ivfas  'mlyim  kite  cotapaties,  at  times  wbsn 
}xe  was  irritated  by  arrogance^  and  when  all,  were  trea* 
curing  up  his  decisions^  that  be  talked  for  victory;  but 
ivebigii  his  ofttiOdBi^wdM' ttlDde^  asked  by  fais  fidenUs  in 
pj;ivate»  fiv&a,  by  ^pswejl  IUro8i^lf>  who  put  questions  to 
him  which  no  one  else  had  courage  to  do>  we  may  be 
«  sure  tfitii  he  spol^e  the  setitinents  of  hk  conviction ;' 
iind  on  them  o^M^tai  he  fiiQfuendy  j>eauae.so  doqoent, 
copious,  an4  accurate,  tbat.'^he  seemed  reading  a  well 
written  book.  Johnson  a]way8  preferred  conversation 
to  Mjaihff,  tMMgh  it  were  wkta  tbaJowealnecbaaics; 
and  he  constantly  listened  to  |>rotoionaI  men  with  re<* 
sespect.  His  disputes  were  chiefly  with  those  pretenders 
to  that  knowledge  and  science^  of  which  he  was  himself 
at  leSst  equfijly  ^i^alified  td  jadge.'*    ; 

M..Seyiew»  vqL  xx.  N.  S.  p.  21,  22. 
The  reviewer  of  the  last  edition  of  this  narrative,  in 
file  respectable  litmuiy  joimud,  from  wfaidi  this  note  is 
Udcen,  will  perceive  ^e  us^  that  has  been  made  of  his 
candid  and  judicious  observations,  proceeding  from  per* 
sonal  knbwledgej  h  revising^  the  present  etflioiu 
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wiftbout  loAng  wmd^  <tf  i(s  orjgifuil  ynnatj 
and  grace. 

With  iheie  d^epty,  there  wB$i  however^ 
scarcely  a  virtue  of  which  he  vfoai  not  ux  priii- 
eiple  po^esied.  He  waa  hfMnane^  lAaritaMe^ 
ilSectionate»  and  geoenmf-  In  Idflii  there  was 
not  one  ingredient  that  pactidpatod  ^  vipe. 
Hb  most  intemperate  sallies  were  the  effects 
of  an  irritable  h$bit ;  he  offended  only  to 
repent-  Though  the  pride  (^  science^  and 
an  independent  qiirit^  made  him*  cm  some 
occasions^  intolerant  and  overbearing,  yet 
arrogance,  obscenity,  and  impiety,  were  re* 
pressed  in  his  company.  To  the  warm  and 
active  benevolence  of  his  heart,  all  his  friends 
have  borne  testimony*  <^He  had  notiiing^** 
said  Croldsmith,  '^  of  flie  bear,  but  lus  skin." 
Blisfortune  had  only  to  form  h^  claim,  in 
order  to  found  her  right  to  the  use  of  his 
purse,  or  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  With 
advising  others  to  be  charitable  he  did  not  con- 
tent himself.  His  house  was  an  asylum  for  the 
unhappy  beyond  what  a  regard  to  personal  con- 
venience would  have  allowed ;  and  his  income 
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was  distributed  in  the  suppoH  of  his  inmates^ 
and  the  relief  of  numberless  depend^pts  out  of 
doorS)  to  an  extent  greater  than  general  pru* 
dence  would  have  permitted^.  The  most 
honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  and  social 
character,  is  the  cordial  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances.  No  man  was  more  sin- 
cere and  steady  in  his  friendships! ;  and  he  was 
known  to  no  man  by  whom  his  loss  was  not 
regretted.  Another  great  featurie  of  his  mind 
was  the  love  of  independence.  While  he  fdt 
the  strength  of  his  own  powers,  he  despisei^ 
except  in  one  instance,  pecuniary  aid.  His 
pension  has  been  often  mentioned^  and  8ub«- 
jected  him  to  severe'  imputations*  .  Bui  let 

*  TheveiTQBiiaUpottianofhisiiicoiiievrtiicbhes^     ] 
on  hiiQBelC  yf^B  calculated  by  hit  fnencbi  at  seventy,  or 
at  tnost  eighty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  pretended  to  at-*     "^ 
low  himself  a  hundred. 

f  He  had  the  mia^Mrtune  to  ofimid  old  Mr  Sieridan, 
for  whom  he  had  a  smcere  regard,  by  speaking  sL'ghting* 
ly  of  the  pretenuons  of  the  orator  and  player  to  a  pen* 
•ion  of  In200  a^year.    He  sou^t  a'  recontiliationi  but 
Sheridan  was  implacable.    Some  coldness  or  misunder-    , 
standing  seems,  latterly,  to  have  interrupted  his  friendly    "^ 
intercourse  with  the  two  Wartons,  for  whidi  no  reacon  l|     (. 
aarigned. 
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thoae  who»  like  Johnson^  had  no  pittixAonyp 
who  were  not  always  willing  to  labour,,  ^id 
fdt  the  constant  recurrence  of  necessities,  re* 
jecty  without  an  adequate  reascm,  an  indepeu'* 
dent  income^  which  left  hb  sentiments  free^ 
and  required  neither  the  tenrility  of  adulation, 
nor  the  burden  of  service  ^.  It  is  not  un« 
conunon  to  see  a  desire  to  be  independent  de^ 
generate  into  iEivarice. .  Johnson  did  not  feel 
it  early,  tar  his  benevolence  counteracted  it ; 
but  he  declined  going  to  Itnly  wheta  worth 
h.lS00r  besides  his  pension,  bedoise  of  the 
eipence;  and  we  see  the  suriy  ^ignicy  whidi 
Ibrmerly  spumed  at  an  dbUgation,  relaxed,  in 
his  refusal  of  DrJBrocklesby^s  assistance,  and 
Lord  Thurlow*s  very  delicate  offer  of  the  same 
kind.  Some  little  censure  is  due  to  him  for 
his  /eiasy  faith^  occasioned  by  .his  political  pi^« 

^  *  «*  Perhaps  future  nistoriana  will  fifi^  no  royaTrei^iu** 
aeration  bett^.  bestowed  during  this  long  mgtu  tbaa 
this  pennon,  to  a.  man  of  such  splendid  and  ui^lui  abilt* 
ties  as  Johnson^  <aot  for  what  he  toiis  to  do/biit  Kbr 
what  be  had  alrendy  dme.*  .  ^  .^ 
^  ,  %  RewW,  Yotl  x».  Kr  S.  p,  20. 
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jtt«fi€es»  in  the  forgeries  of  Lander.  That  he 
duNildhaye  appeared  in  pnbiic  in  company 
with  this  dfi&mar  of  J^at<m,is  tq  be  lamented; 
yet  his  r^Mincialion  of  all  connection  with 
Landeft  when  hb  forgeries  were  detepted,  is 
<mly  a  proof  of  his  having  believed  (a  com* 
num  weakness  of  worthy  minds)  without  ex* 
amination>  not  that  he  was  an  acamipiioe  with 
the  imppstCHT. 

If  there  be  any  one  trait  by  which  his 
mind  can  be  discrhainated»  it  b  gigantic  yi« 
gonr.  In  information  and  taste,  he  was  ex« 
celled;  but  what  he*  serioudy  attempted,  he 
executed  With  thatmastwly,  w^indboIdneBS^ 
which  leaves  us  to  regret  hb  indolenpe^  that 
he  exited  himself  cmly  in  the  moment  when 
hb  powers  were  wanting^  and  rdapsed  again 
into  his  literary  idleness.  He  united  in  him* 
sdf  what  are  seldom  united,  a  vigorous  and 
excursive  Imagination  with  a  strong  and  atea- 
dy  Judgment*  Hb  memcNry  was  remarkaUy 
tenacious,  and  Us  apprcdbieosion  wonderfully 
quick  and  accurate.  He  was  rather  a  man  of 
learning  than  of  science.  He  had  accumulated 
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a  Tftst  fund  of  knowledge^  witbomt  mach  of 
system  or  methodical  arrangement.  Hu  read- 
ing seems  to  liave  been  casilml^  gen^ially  de^ 
snitory.  To  cbnrefe^ation  he  owed  much  of 
hb  varied  knowled^,  and  to  ha  vigorous 
comprehensdve  poirfers,  he  was  indebt^  for 
that  clearness  of  distinetioii,  that  pointedi  ju- 
dicious discrifflittaUon,  w^i<di  eluddated  every 
question^  and  astonished  every  hearer,  from 
this  casual  reading  he  rose  with  a  mind  sel- 
dom fatigued ;  endowed  with  a  deary  aocumte 
perception^  the  vaneCjF  of  bis  studies  reUeved, 
trithout  fatiguing  or  perpltbiiiighinK  tk^  ideas, 
arranged  in  (Hrdefi  were  readj^  ISor  use^  adorned 
with  ril  Uie  energy  of  langmge,  and^^^'feroe 
of  manner.  Bikt  ^  he  required  a  strong-  teipuke 
to  Ining  all  his  power*  tefe  itauftediate  ltetS<m ; 
and 'as  be  could'  excel  othars.WiUieiit' great 
t^xerlibn.  We  seldom*  perceive' >his^- faculties 
hr(kgiit  forward  in  thebr^  full  vig<Mii«.  ^  We 
scarcefyiee  any  attempt,  b^{|f^d'a  periMU^ 
pbjiler,  Whl^h  he  did  not  pri^essedly'dotittqu^ 
with  lassitude  and  fatigue.    -'       >^         ;  . 


He  desenres  tlie  character  of  a  master  of  the 
Latia  laagcii^e;  Imt  it  is  easy  to  pereeive 
that  his  aequaintahce  with  Greek  literature, 
was,  whHat  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be, 
generei  and  superficial  rather  than  curious 
or  profound.  Of  natural  science  he  knew 
bttt  little ;  and  most  of  his  notions  on  that 
branch  of  phihwophy  were  obsolete  and  er- 
roneous. In  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have 
triren  more  from  his  own  mind  than  from 
books ;  and  he  displays  his  learning,  rather  in 
altusioits  to  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  the 
direct  use  of  them.  Criticism,  metaphysical 
discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of  religion, 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  fevourite 
topics.  !Kography  was  bis  delight.  General 
history  he  professed  to  disregard ;  yet  his  me- 
mory was  so  retentive,  that  we  seldom  find 
him  at  a  loss  upon  any  topic,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. 

"  From  early  prejudices,  which  all  his  phi- 
losophy and  learning  could  never  overcome^ 
he  was  a  zealous  and  scrupulous  high-chufcb 
man ;  foflowing,  to  the  uttermost  tenet,  the 
Hh 
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notions  of  Lasudj  whose  talents  he  has  jNrais* 
ed»  and  whose  fate  he  has  deplored^  in  his 
Vcnit^  of  Human  Wiihes.  In  his  religious 
belief  and  practice,  he  was  so  much  in  ear- 
nest, and  so  punctual,  that  deviations  fima 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  offensive  to  him*  His  partialis 
ty  for  the  tenets  of  the  Nonjurors,  which  he 
first  imbibed,  made  him  extremely  diaritaUe 
to  the  supererogation  of  the  Catholics  and 
Moravians ;  but  for  what  he  thought  the  in- 
decent plainness  of  the  Presbyterians  andlMs- 
senters,  he  had  no  reverence.  Yet  there  wtfe 
individuals  among  them  whom  he  highly  re- 
q^ected^  such  as  Mr  Baxtar,  Mr  Grove,  Dr 
Watts,  Dr  Rob^^n,  Dr  Blair,  Dr  Fwdyce, 
Dr  Rose,  and  several  worthy  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  wh<mi  he  made  ac- 
quaintance in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  He 
was  an  orthodox  churchman,  witiiout  profess- 
ing implicit  submission  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church',  where  human  opinion  was  mingled 
with  divine  revelation.  His  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity,  resurrection^  and  atone- 
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mentf  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  Protest- 
ant creed  ^.  His  pietj  was  perfectly  sinc^e, 
and  truly  edifying;  founded  on  the  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption,  at  once  rational  and 
consolatory,  combining  justice  and  mercy  in 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  the  improvement  of 
human  nature.  He  did  not  consider  the  Cal- 
vinistic  idea  of  passive  recumbency  on  the  me* 
rits  of  Christ,  as  founded  on  Scripture.  He 
deemed  obedience  and  repentance,  such  as.  we 
can  perform,  still  necessary.  **  On  this  great 
duty  eternity  is  suspended;  and  to  him  that  re* 
fuses  to  practise  it,  the  Throne  of  Mercy  is  in- 
accessible, and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been 
bom  in  vain  f/'  On  controverted  points  of  the- 
ology, however,  he  was  never  dogmatic,  but 
communicated  his  ideas  with  awe  and  hesita- 
tion. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral evidences  of  Christianity,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  read  the  Bible  with  a  critical 

*  BonreU'8  Life,  &c.  voL  iL  p.  256.  yel.  iv.  p.  96.  Ift7. 
t  Bmbhr,  No.  185. 
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€fe,  Bor  to  have  interested  himself  ooncembtg 
the  dittcidatian  of  obscure  or  difficult  pamageB^ 
His  benevdenee  embraced  the  whole  race 
of  man ;  bttt  his  rerj  strong,  and  very  devout 
mind  was  warped  into  a  want  of  moderation 
and  candour,  in  particular  instances,  by  adopt* 
ihg  the  prejudices  of  a  high*  flown  Torj,  and» 
till  the  accession  of  his  present  Mi^esty,  of  a 
Tiolent  Jacobite.     Bigpted  as  to  a  particular 
8]rstem  of  politics,  he  prodamied  his  profound 
reverence  for  the  moharchj  and  the  hierarehj, 
by  invectives  against  the  Whigs,  whom  he 
accused  of  fettering  the  r^al  power  by  re- 
stricttons  incompatifafe  with  the  exercise  «f 
its  salutary  prer(^atives,  of  mdoBg  govern- 
ment impracticable,  by  allowing  so  ihueh  It^ 
berty  to  every  man^  tiiat  there  rfemained  not 
power  enongh   to  govern  any  man ;  and  of 
weakening  the  infloende  of  the  dergy^  IouIkI- 
ed  on  the  opinion  of  mankind,  by  wntchiug 
them  with  a  narrow  jealousy,  and  maintain* 
ing  an  indiscriminate  toleration  of  all  relir 
gions  and  all  sects.    Yet  much  of  his  abuse 
;    of  the  Whigs  was  more  playful  than  malignant* 
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He  never,  it  is  true,  would  allow  a  Whig  to 
be  idg^t  o&  any  occasion,  and  nerer  spok^  of 
Kh^  WiUiam  but  in  liarsh  terms  ef  reproach; 
ytthe  refected  the  doctrine  of  the  divme  right 
takings,  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  that 
wtBk  and  infinfttiated  monarch,  James  II.  as 
unwarrantable,  and  exceeding  ''the  bpnnds  of 
moral  obligation  to  lawftil  aotbority.  Cer« 
tadnly,  he  loved  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Windhimi^ 
who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Whigs, 
and  raaiced  among  the  letaders  of  tkat  party, 
with  a  tendiriieAs  of  auction,  unembittered 
by  the  rancour  of  Toryiiin.  It  was  his  ftivou- 
rile  maxim,  ^  that  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man  ;**  and  wo  must  confessj  that  in 
lA  the  d^fMNTtiiients  of  moral  science  bis  ex- 
cellence is  tmrivsHed.  His  aente  penetratioa 
was  constantly  awake  to  "  cateh  the  manners 
living  as  they  riae,^  and  but  few  follies  or  pe- 
caKat4ties  could  escape  bis  observation* 

His  habitual  weaknesses,  his  failings,  and 
ys  smgilarities,  fsrm  a  striking  and  melan- 
choly contrast  to  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  keenness  of  his  intuition 
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into  common  life.  Though  a  sincere  Chrb^- 
tian»  and  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity  and 
truth,  yet  his  speculative  opinions  and  reve- 
ries were  tainted  with  prejudices  and  extoa* 
▼agancies  almost  too  coarse  and  childish  for 
the  vulgar  to  imbibe.  His  attachment  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  to  which,  in  his  youth, 
he  owed  no  great  oUigations,  led  him  unjust* 
ly  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  every  person  who 
had  studied  at  that  of  Cambric^  ^.  His  re- 
verence and  partiality  for  the  Established 
Churdi,  made  him  speak  dbparagingly  of 
Presbyterians  and  Dissenters.  His  pretended 
aversion  to  Whigs,  and  his  dislike  to  Scotland* 
and  many  more  extravagancies  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  painful  to  enumerate,  in- 
flamed his  conversation,  and  influenced  his 
conduct.  He  was  so  prone  to  superstition, 
that  wr  Bosweti  relates,  he  made  it  a  rule, 
that  a  par  icular  foot  should  constantly  make 
the  first  actual  movement,  when  he  came 
close  to  the  threshold  of  any  door  or  passage 

,     ^  This  was  more  affected  than  real.     Bishop  Psrcy. 
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which  he  was  about  to  enter,  or  to  quit  ^: 
He  took  off  his  hat,  in  token  of  reverence, 
when  he  approached  the  places  on  which  Po- 
pish churches  had  formerly  stood ;  and  bowed 
before  the  monastic  vestiges.  His  anxiety  to 
ascertain  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  Aiture  state,  made  him  soli- 
citous to  give  authenticity  to  stories  of  appa- 
ritions, and  eager  to  credit  the  existence  of  se- 
cond-sight f,  while  he  appeared  scrupulous  and 
sceptical  as  to  common  lacts.   The  finiversali- 

*  That  he  had  some  whimsical  peculiarities  of  the 
nature  here  described,  is  certainly  true ;  but  there  is  ho 
reason  to  bdieve  they  proceeded  from  any  superstitions 
motives,  wherein  reli^on  was  concerned ;  they  are  ra- 
ther to  be  ascribed  to  the  **  mental  distempers  *'  to 
which  the  author  has  alluded  below,  in  the  next  page. 

Bishop  Pnncv. 

'<  We  not  only  doubt,  butfare  able  to  dispute  the 
&ct.  He  had  convulsive  motions  of  the  hands  as  wdi 
as  of  the  feet>  occasioned  by  St  Vitus^s  dance;*  which, 
being  involunurjr,  could  not  be  ascribed  to  a  supersti- 
tious arrangement  of  his  steps.^ 

M.  Review,  vol.  xx.  N.  S.  p.*2i. 

f  The  mysterious  and  troublesome  faculty  of  second* 
sight,  the  manifestation  of  which  Johnson  sought  to  au- 
thenticate, may  be  compared  with  the  eastern  supersti- 
tion of  second'hearingp  or  Jbre'hcaring,  described  by 
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ty  of  opinion  in  favour  of  spectral  appe«r« 
ances,  he  was  not  willing  i;o  reject^  and  thought 
it  not  more  strange  that  there  should  be  evU 
spirits  than  evil  nien*.  The  same  bias  towitfds 
a  belief  in  supernatural  agency^  led  him  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  oi  demoniacal  influeace,  and 
to  give  credit  to  the  existence  of  witchcraft  f , 
For  all  his  prejudices  and  eKtravA^ncies  we 
are  unable  to  apologize.  These  are  the  shades 
of  his  character  which  it  has  been  the  busine» 
of  satirical  defamers  to  represent  in  the 
darkest  colours.  As  it  is  necessary  that  a 
moral  writer  should  be  respected  as  well  as 
admired,  such  representations  can  only  grati- 
fy his  enemies,  and  invalidate  his  valuable 
precepts.  We  could  soften  censure  for  many 
of  his  infirmities,  by  referring  to  the  history 

Lord  Byron,  from  personal  observation,  in  his  admirable 
poem,  «  The  Giaour." 

^  Deep  fn  whose  darUy-bo^g  ear, 
The  death-shot  peafd  of  danger  near.** 

p.  53.  notes,  p.  73.  8th  edit. 

*  See  Dr  Ferriar^s  ingenious  <<  Essay  towards  a  theory 
of  Apparitions/  8vo,  1813. 

f  Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  33-4. 
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^f  his  mind.  These  mental  distem|»er8^  we 
observe,  were  the  offsiprijig  of  hh  melaa- 
cl>olic  telaperan^nt,  and  were  fostered  by 
solitary  contemplation,  till  they  had  laid  fet- 
ters upon  his  imagination  t(K>  strong  for  rea- 
son to  break  through.  We  see  it  exerted 
in  different  circumstances,  and  expanding  its 
gloomy  inflitence^  tiH  at  last  it  terminated 
little  short  of  insanity.  To  this  state  we 
must  attribute  bis  vcduntary  penances,  bis 
unnecessary  scruples,  bis  wandering  reveries, 
bis  constant  fear  of  death,  and  his  religious 
terrors,  not  very  consistent  with  bis  stretfgth 
of  mind,  or  bis  conviction  of  the  goodness  of 
GU)d  ♦.  This  at  least  seems  'to  have  been  bis 
own  opinion  of  the  progress  of  these  diseases, 
as  aj^iears  from  bis  history  of  the  Mad 
Astronomer  in  Rasselas,  and  the  picture  of  his 
own  melancholy,  irresolution,  and  lassitude^ 

*  Something  lery  similar  was  experieoced  by  the 
German  philosopher,  Gellert;  the  same  coMtitutiooal 
melancholy,  the  same  fear  oi  death,  and  the  same  s«p- 
port,  at  the  end,  in  the  sentiments  and  hopes  of  religion. 
See  Life  of  Prof.  GeUert,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  and  Emesti 
Opus.  orat.  tom.  ii.  p.  150. 
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drawn  bj  himself,  in  the  Latin  poem  rr»9i 
reot/Tf r,  in  strong  and  vivid  colours,  and  copied 
by  Mr  Murphy,  with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity. 

*^  Care  grows  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  Melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train : 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand ; 
I  seek  at  midnight  clubs  the  social  band : 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noise,  conspires, 
Where  Comus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspires. 
Delight  no  more :  I  seek  my  lonely  bed. 
And  call  on  sleep  to  soothe  my  languid  head ; 
But  sleep  firom  these  sad  lids  flies  &r  awi^ ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
Exhausted,  tir'd,  I  throw  my  eyes  around. 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  chissic  ground : 
And  soon^  vain  hope !  I  form  a  grand  design,  < 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  powers  decline. 

^  Whatever  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confined 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boast  no  knowledge  gleanM  with  toil  and  strife. 
The  bright  reward  of  a  well  acted  life. 
I  view  myself,  while  Reason's  ifeeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  ni^t 
While  passions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
And  vain  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  dreary  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combined 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind  V* 

•  Essay,  &c.  p.  «*-5. 
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But  let  us  turn  from  these  foiUes  and  sin- 
gularities, which  shew  him  weaker  thim  the 
generality  of  his  fellow  men,  and  point  to 
those  perfections  of  mind,  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  of  a  ranlr  so  much  above  them. 
Looking  back,  as  from  an  eminence,  let  us 
survey  the  venerable  writer,  moving  in  his 
own  elevated  sphere,  as  the  great  master  oi 
reason,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  literary  taste^ 
and  the  majestic  teacher  of  moral  wisdom. 

As  an  author,  Johnson  is  to  be  considered  Jy^ 
in  the  muhifarious  characters  which  he  assu- 
med, of  a  philologut,  a  biogn^her,  a  critic, 
an  essayists  a  bibliographer,  a  commentator,  a 
novelist,  a  journalist  of  travels,  a  political  ivriier, 
an  epistolary  writer,  a  theologian,  anda poet. 

On  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
the  imperishable  monument  of  his  phUologi- 
cal  fame^  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  ob* 
servations:  it  is  in  every  body's  hands;  its 
utility  is  universally  acknowledged ;-  and  its 
popularity  is  the  most  unerring  test  of  its  va* 
lue.  But  the  lexicography  of  a  living  language 
is   necessarily  imperfect ;  and,  as  might  be 
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exipeoted,  ia  the  apace  of  fiftjr  jcctrft,  a  more 
accurate  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  speech,  and  a 
more  amide  inTestigatiou  of  Teutoaic  litora* 
tare^  hare  discovered  many  errors  and  omis* 
91008  in  this  stupendous  effort  of  ioflividual  di- 
ligence. The  collection  of  wotAs  in  the  vo- 
eabularj  of  the  Temacukr  language^  though 
topioas,  is  incomplete ;  and  tbe  et3rmologies, 
though  they  exhibit  learning  and  judgmeitt» 
are  not  entitled  to  unqualified  praise  *.  Bat 
Mr  great  lexico^^ph^'s  ignoruce  of  tht  ^hi- 
lofiophy~orkinguage,  and  of  the  radical  know- 
iesigt  of  d^yioolqgy^  waaw>t  the  fault  of  his 
awn  negKgence ;  for  the  prindpWs  of  English 
grammar,  in  the  progress  of  phMcdogical 
learning,  had  not  attained,  in  any  coBsidera* 
We  degree,  systematic  correctaess^  oonsiiten- 
ay,  and  truth,  in  his  time.  It  is  to  the  stga* 
eity  and  ingenmty  of  Home  Tooke,  that  aa 
antire  revolution  has  been  effected,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  the  theory  of  granQsar, 
aad  a  new  track  opened  to  the  lexicography*. 

^  These  were  cbiefly  girea  dS  be  foupd  them  in  for- 
mer publications.  Bishop  I^bbct. 
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Jol^Diaa^i  fanperfect^knoidgdy  of  the  nor-^ 
tii^ii  dialects,  c&<]ptalified  him^  ib  some  met* 
sure,  for  rarreyiag  cleailj  the  foundatioofl  of 
our  langUHge ;  and  Ins  partiality  for  dasskal 
literature)  led  him  to  prefer  that  division  of 
the  language  which  CMne  in  with  the  Norman^ 
and  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Thus  the 
northern  term  Firtk,  signifying  a  cieep  Mit 
xfihe  sedf  is  erroneously  written  Frith,  a  de* 
rivation  from  the  Latin  Fretum,  a  strait^  of 
which  the  meaning  is  ohviously  lUfferent.  Th^ 
definitiofis  of  words  exhibit  astonishing  prooft 
of  acuteness  of  intellect  and  precision  of 
language.  A  few  of  them  must  be  admits 
ted  to  be  loose,  pedantic^  and  erroneous. 
Thoe  Windward  and  Leeward,  though  direct^ 
ly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  defined  identically 
the  same  Way.  The  definition  of  Net^work 
has  been  often  quoted  with  spwtive  mali^ty, 
as  obscuring  a  thing  in  itself  very  plain.  But 
words  less  iA>stru9e  than  that  whieh  is  to  be 
defined^  cannot  always  be  found.  The  change 
of  easier  words  into  harder,  as  Murial  into  &h 
pvlture  or  Interment,  is  anarrdidable ;  for  the 
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easiest  word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be 
translated  into  one  more  easy.  The  obtrusion 
of  his  own  opinions,  and  even  prejudices,  into 
the  definitions  of  Tory.  Whig,  Pensim,  OetM^ 
Excise,  AUoi,  Bad  a  few  more  words,  cannot 
be  fully  defended,  and  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  capricious  and  humorous  indulgence. 
The  examples  and  authorities  subjoined  to  the 
definitions,  are  chiefly  collected,  with  due  re« 
verence,  from  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  period  preceding 
the  Restoration,  whose  works  he  justly  re- 
garded as  the  welU  of  English  undefiled,  as 
the  pure  sources  of  genuine  diction.  But 
his  partiality  for  the  Anglo-Latin  phraseolo- 
gy of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  other  favou- 
rite names,  is  liable  to  some  censure,  as  it  has 
augmented  his  vocabulary  with  a  number  of 
polysyllabic  words,  which  might  be  spared 
The  adjustment  of  the  orthography  of  words 
has  removed  a  reproach  from  our  language, 
by  nearly  fixing  the  unsettled  and  fortuitous 
modes  of  spelling,  on  the  stable  principles  of 
^ymology  and  analogy.    So  irresistible  is  the 
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weight  of  truth  and  reason,  that  few  appeals 
have  jet  been  made  from  the  decisions  of  the 
English  Dictumary,  by  the  wantonness  of  oa- 
price»  or  the  vanity  of  petty  reformation  *, 
The  plan  possesses  the  undoubted  merit  of 
being  unexceptionable,  but  the  perforgiance 
is,  in  many  respects>  objectionable.  Much 
has  been  done;  but  the  partial  estimate  of 

*  The  pripciples  upon  which  the  erthoepy  of  our  lan- 
guage is  founded,  have  been  established  by  Mr  Sheridan 
in  his  elaborate  **  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
in  8  vols.  4to,  17S0 ;  and  some  improvements  have  been 
inade  on  the  subject  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  inr  a  perspi- 
cuous and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  externals  of 
the  English  language,  entitled,  *'  Elements  of  Orthoepy ; 
owtaining  a  distinct  view  o£  the  whole  analogy  of  the 
English  language,  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to  pronunciation, 
accent,  and  quantity,  Svo,  I7S4.  A  comprehensive  and 
judicious  analysb  of  thc^  English  Laniguage,  combining 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  composition,  was  given 
to  the  world  by  Mr  Lindley  Murray,  entitled,  '*  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  adapted  to  the  difierent  dassea  of  learn- 
ers,*' Ac  Svo.  1795,  of  which  the  public  approbation 
has  been  so  general,  and  the  circulation  so  extensive, 
that  a  copy  of  the  14<A  edition  is  now  before  the  present 
writer,  a  token  of  the  ftiendship  of  the  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent author,  whose  delicate  and  correct  taste  is  only 
subordinate  to  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  mind. 
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tbe  Taliw  of  autboiities,  the  Mtlera  sobdl- 
iisiotis  of  meanings,  the  misarraiigemeDt  of 
the  proper   and  metaphorical   s^nificaCionsi 
the  e&clttsive  adoption  of  L<atifi  poljrsjrflables^ 
aad  the  innumerable  omissioM  of  tednrical 
iad  proFiiicial  words,  make  m  reg;ret  the  in- 
feriority of  the  performance  to  our  opinion  of 
the  strength  that  undertakes  it.     The  failure 
is  manifest ;  but  wbel*e  perfection  is  unattain- 
able, miscarriage  is  without  disgrace ;  and  the 
honour  is  indisputable  of  bis  having  done  that, 
which  nobodjrhas  done  well,  better  than  others. 
In  the  Preface^  the  most  eloquent  production 
of  his  pen,    tbe  lexicographer  modestly  al- 
lows, that  ^^  he  has  not  always  executed  his 
own  scheme,   or  satisfied  his  own  expecta- 
tions.'*   The  imperfection  of  all  human  labour 
preduded  tbe  possibility  of  attaining  specula- 
tive perfection.    Yet  the  defects  which  are 
discoverable  in  the  fabric  of  tbe  English  Dk- 
tionary^  though  they  depreciate  its  authority 
as  a  standard,  do  not  detract  from  tbe  just 
fame  of  Johnson,  in  constructing  the  only  ca- 
pital work  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  and 
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the  cmlj  solid  foundation  of  the  preparations 
that  are  making  to  complete,  without  super* 
seding^  his  excetl^it  scheme  ^. 

As  a  biographer^  his  merit,  as  we  have  al- 
ready ohs^ved,  is  of  the  highest  kind.  This 
instructive  branch  of  literature  was  very  hap^ 
pily  adapted  to  bis  manly  cast  of  thought, 
and  sagacity  of  research  into  the  human  cha* 
racter.  The  English  language,  enriched 
though  it  ^,  by  the  biographies  of  Sprat, 
Burnet,  Middleton,  Birch,  Jortin,  Camp- 
bell, Kippis,  and  others,  does  not  afford 
compositions  in  which  the  Lives  of  emi^ 
nent  men  are  discussed  with  more  acuteness 
of  observation,  depth  of  rafiection,  feticity  of 
illustration,  and  vigour  of  expression.    The 


*  The  Rev. H.J.  Todd,  the  learned  illustrator  of  MiltoB 
and  Spenser,  among  others,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
anew  edition  of  the  English  Dictionary  ^  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  with  many  thousand 
usefiil  and  impressive  words,  to  correct  numerous  ety. 
mologieSy  to  rectify  some  mistaken  references  or  imper- 
fisct  citations,  and  to  produce  examples  to  many  words 
which  want  illustration,  as  well  as  to  others  which  ro* 
require  additional  authority. 

T  i 
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Bpedmms  of  tWi  spedet  irf  oooipMitioii,  trUA 
be  contributed  to  the  ptriedical  mlsc^ttimfe^ 
are  interesting  as  iMthHAaal  ^portrait4»  aad 
adhnirable  as  ▼ehidw  of  nmnf  Tohiable  vtfiec* 
tions  00  life  and  manners.  His  narratidti,  bt 
general,  is  vigoroan,  connected,  attd  perspkn- 
ous;  and  bis  feflections  are  nuraenms^  aj^ositc^ 
and  moral  Sometiines,  indeed.  Us  eolour- 
ings  receive  a  tinge  from  ppejmfise,  and  his 
ju<!^fment  is  insensibly  warped  by  the  particu* 
krity  of  bis  private  opinions^  These  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  lAfi^  Sdn^age,  tbe  most 
finished  of  bis  bmgraphical  competitioM^  and 
the  Livei  of  Bfamne,  Boerhaave^  Dr0he^  Frt^ 
deHdkkii^<3fPftaiia,md  other  emineirt  mem^ 
pinted  in  the  *<  Gentteman's  Maga»faie»* 
^  Universal  Visitor,**  and  "  literaiy  Maga- 
rine.* 

The  lAveji  of  the  Poets,  a  more  ample  and 
important  acoession  to  hiography  and  critiaim> 
have  obtained  a  greater  share  of  popularity, 
and  excited  a  larger  portion  of  praise.  7^ 
accessiotai  to  cr^icism  will  receive  a  distinct 
consideration  in  another  place.    If  these  com« 
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positions  be  regarded  merely  as  narratio&s  of 
the  Ihres  and  deii^atioAS^  of  tlie  characters  of 
tlie  several  poets^  the  re^sentation  of  tradi- 
tkmar^  fects,  and  diseriminafive  optnians  con-^  * 
cendng  them,  is  sometimes  deficient  in  intel^ 
Ug«nee,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  the  hvten^ 
of  prejudice ;  but  if  they  be  considered  as 
pieces  of  elegant  and  nerv^ns  writing,  preg- 
Mat  with  valuaWe  detached  reflections,  apt 
aaad  luminous  iUustrattons,  nice  and  profound 
discussions,  and  a  variety  of  curious  incidental 
infermalioA,  they  are  not  surpassed,  in  merit 
and  value,  by  any  compo^tions  of  the  kind, 
Uk  ancient  w  modem  times.  In  regard  to  the 
few  instances^  in  whiefa  he  has  been  misled  by 
partial  <Nr  wrong  information,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  that  though,  with  more  dtfigence, 
lie  might  have  obtained  m<n^  intelKgence,  yet 
the  fincts  we  related  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge ;  and,  in  the  investigation  of  un- 
certcm  tradition,  doubtful  anecdote,  and  vague 
report,  it  will  be  recoHected,  that  he  was> 
guided  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  sacred 
.  priaciplo  of'  truth,   whtcK  no  consideration 

xi2 
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would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate.  It 
belonged  to  LangtMune,  Oldys,  and  Coxet€x# 
and  to  men  like  them,  to  trace  ll^  succession 
of  facts,  in  this  minute  kind  of  histprj,  with 
laborious  diligence,  for  which  let  them,  take 
their  due  share  of  praise,  and  rest  contented 
It  remained  to  Johnson  to  examine  the  collec- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  by  the  rules  of  his«» 
torical  evidence,  and,  rising  to  the  highest 
function  of  biography,  the  instruction  of  man^ 
kind,  to  display  the  happy  art  of  moralization, 
by  which  he  gives  to  welUknowa  incidents 
the  grace  of  novelty  and  the  force  of  example. 
These  observations  apply  esp^ecially  to  the 
Lives  of  the  legitimate  and  established  poets, 
Cowley,  Milton^  Sutler,  Waller,  Ihyden,  Ad- 
dison, and  Pope,  not  only  for  their  pre-emi- 
nence in  length  and  elaboration,  but  for  the 
striking  features  which  they  display  of  origi- 
nality of  thought,  acuteness  of  investigation, 
perspicuity  of  arrangement,  and  felicity  of 
expression..  From  the  general  excellence  of 
these  biographies,  unquestionably  the  most  va- 
luable and  instructive  of  their  kind,  something 
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is  to  be  deducted  for  the  influence  oC  party- 
prejudice,  and.  religious  and  literary  bigotry, 
in  Ms  representation  of  the  characters,  and 
bis  decisions  on  the  literary  merit  of  men  of 
opporite  political  and  religious  opinions,  tod 
of  a  different  poetical  school.   Of  the  abettors 
of  reformation  in  Church  or  State,  however 
constitutional,  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a  zealous  opponent ;  mid  of  the  innovators  in 
poetry,  of  the  most  beautiful  fancy  and  su- 
Uime  genius,  though  his  mind  was  top  great 
to  be  jealous,  he  was  a  severe  judg#.    In  the 
biography  of  Waller,  particularly,  he  charges 
Hampden  with  being  "the  zealot  of  rebellion," 
forgetting  that  he  himself  becomes  a  partisan 
by  this  chitrge.     His  vehement  prejudices  are  j 
most  observable  in  the  biography  of  Milton^  \ 
whose  public  life  he  viewed  with  abhorrence,  j 
and  whose  moral  and  domestic  conduct  he  j 
has  pourtrayed  in  a  harsh,  gloomy,  and  hostile^  ' 
colouring*       Collectively,  however,*  his  bio* 

*  The  last  biographer  of  our  great  poet  has  repre- 
sented him,  in  bold  and  glowing  colours,  as  «*  a  man  in 
whom  wdre  illustriously  combined  all  the  qualities  that 
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gtifcpbies,  wteti  ererydbdaclite  is  mAde  liirhick 
eandour  and  impirtsaKty  reqnire^  diiplAjr  the 
great  powters  of  his  mind  in  their  foil  idmm 
and  rigour ;  and  thoogh  the  subjects  on  whidi 
they  are  employed  may  not  alwuys  he  tfongM 
Ir'orthy  of  their  utmost  exektioD^  yet  his  sa- 
gacity^  BhreirdneBs,  Md  knowledge  of  life^ 
aHe  nerer  employed  on  any  subject,  wiitkoot 
discovering  some  new  truth,  or  Itteiit  peeu^* 
Karit7»  unobserved  before ;  and  the  strei^gth 
and  elegance  of  the  9tyle>  the  riohwess,  cleair- 
ness,  and  poignancy  of  the  naltatlbn,  apd  the 
^ure  morality  incutca«6d  in  ^ver^  pa^  wiU 


could  adorn  or  cotdd  eleimte  the  nftture  to  wimih'lie  be- 
longed; a  man  who  at  onc6  posMMed  beauty  of  counte- 
nance,  symmetry  of  form,  elegance  of  manners,  bene* 
Vtrlcnce  of  temper,  raagnanimrty  and  loftiness  of  sou), 
the  brightest  iUumhiatlon  of  iacellect,  kh^irledge  te 
most  various  and  extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in 
her  career,  nor  deviated  from  her  course  ;  a  man  who, 
if  he  had  been  delegated  as  %e  reprefeientsitiv^  of  Us 
apeci.  8  t6  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  aog* 
gebted  a  rand  idea  of  the  human  race,  as  of  beings  af- 
l  fluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure,  raised  and  dis* 
tin^uished  in  th^  universe  as  the  flivourites  and  heirs  of 
Leaven.^'  Symmons^s  Life  of  MiltoA,  p.  526. 
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trer  reoomniesd  them  to  the  study  aod  ad* 
fitiratioft  of  succeeding  generatidnj. 

As  4  critic,  he  is  eotitled  to  the  praise  <d 
beio^  the  greatest  that  our  nation  has  proda^ 
eed.  He  has  not»  lifce  his  predecessors  of  tht 
ancieiit  school  of  eriticisto^  tried  Qi^ely  tq 
iearn  the  art  and  not  to  feel  it^.    He  has  not 


^  lb  the  progress  of  criUosl  Mieratfire,  in  o^r  nattoiii 
Wilson's  *^  Arte  of  Ohetorike/'  the  earliest  composi^ 
tion  of  the  kind  deserving  of  notice,  made  its  appearance 
in  155^9  and  was  followed  by  Puttenbam's  **  Arte  of 
JBngliah  Poesi^''  1559;  Harrington's  ^  Apologie  of 
Pgetrie/'  1591;  Sidne/s  *'  Defense  of  Poesie,''  1595; 
Campion's  **  Observ  itions  on  the  Arte  of  English 
Poesie/'  160S ;  Daniel's  ^  Defence  of  Mhyme/'  1603^ 
Bolion's  **  Uypercritiisa,"  1^7,  (printed  in  1792); 
Jonson's  **  Discoyeries/'  16%0;  Dryden's  **  Essay  on 
Dramatie  Poesie/'  1667 ;  Rymer's  <'  Essays  on  Trage* 
j^/'  &C. ;  Dennis's  ^*  Heniarks  on  Prince  Arthar, 
Grounds  of  Criticism  on  Poetry,^'  &c.  1696;  Addison's 
u  Esaays  in  the  Spectator,'^  &c.  1714;  ^pence's  *<  Essay 
on  Pope's  Od^rssey/'  1728 ;  Hordes  ''  Essay  on  Poetical 
Imitscion,''  XUl ;  Wart^m's  «'  Essay  on  the  Oenivs  of 
Pope,"*  1756;  and  Karnes's  **  £aemenls  of  Critasism;' 
176s.  The  scieiice  of  criticisB  aeems  to  have  been  mdebt^ 
fA  to  the  writers  of  Ihe  ancient  aohoo^  for  little  more 
Aan  systematic  divisions,  addom  profitable,  4nii  historic 
caliiiastrstioas»oft(»  valuable,    ftdn^  and  Jonson  a{# 
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gone  to  Aristotle  or  to  Quintilian^  to  Dacier 
or  to  Bossu,  to  borrow  rules  to  fetter  genius 
by  exMnple,  and  impart  distinctions  which 
lead  to  no  end ;  but,  possessed  of  two  quali- 
ties, without  which  a  critic  is  no  more  than  a 
caviller,  strong  sense/  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  be  has  followed  his 
own  judgment,  unbiassed  by  autberity,  and 
has  adopted  all  the  good  sense  of  Aristotle, 
untrammelled  by  his  forms.  With  a  mind 
ardent  and  comprehensive,  acute  and  pene- 
trating, furnished  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
learning  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  he 
1  possesses  that  power  of  sympathetic  genius 
I  which  is  capable  of  being  fired  by  the  contem- 
^  plation  of  excellence,  and  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  sensibility  and  judgment  upon 


evidently  of  a  superior  class.  Scarcely  any  writer  oi 
the  modem  school,  who  preceded  Johnson,  is  entitled 
to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank,  except  Dryden,  Addison, 
Spence,  Hard,  and  Warton,  indisputably  of  the  first 
order.  The  illustrators  of  ancient  English  literature, 
Warburton,  Tyrwhitt,  Percy,  &c.  have  contributed  ia- 
oidentaily  to  the  improvement  of  En^h  criticism* 
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irhicb  the  sagacity  of  critk»l  discernment 
depends.  Without  an  excluaire  reliance  on 
the  frigid  distinctions  of  the  French  school^ 
he  supports  the  decisions  of  his  own  fervid 
philosophical  mind,  by  the  authority  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity, .  and  founds  the 
tcience  of  critickm  on  the  badis  pf  Nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention,  and 
the  rules  of  fine  writing,  from  dispositions  in- 
herent in  the  mind  of  man.  This  praise  be 
has  merited  by  the  Preface  to  Shakespeare^  as 
we  have  already  observed,  a  master-piece  of 
dramatic  criticism,  partaking  of  that  blaze 
of  genius  which  it  is  employed  in  illustra- 
ting; and  the  detached  pieces  of  criticism  dis* 
persed  among  his  papers  in  the  Rambler  ^^ 


*  On  Pastoral  Poetry ^  Nos,  SSp  37 ;  on  the  Digniiy 
and  Usejulneas  of  Biography ^  No.  60. ;  on  the  Fersifi' 
cation  of  Milton,  Nos.  86,  88,  90;  92,  94. ;  on  the  Pre- 
judices and  Caprices  of  Criticism^  No.  93. ;  on  the  Va- 
nity qf  Authors,  and  the  Neglect  of  good  Authors,  No. 
106,;  on  Imitation,  No.  121.;  on  the  English  Histo^ 
rianSf  No.  1 22. ;  Critique  on  Sampson  Agonistes^  Nos. 
13,  14?0. ;  on  the  Criterions  of  Plagiarism,  No.  143.; 
•n  Epistolary   Writing,  No.  152.  on   Dramatic   Lawn, 
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Mi^eHturer^p  tad  /cfferf,  containiag  short 
dKscusrfoas,  often  Aill  and  satisfactoiy,  on  a 
▼arietf  of  interesting  to|Mcs  of  literature^ 
etoacterised  bjr  Mlidity  and  poignancy  of  m* 
marie,  and  energy  and  el^;ance  of  style*  Bnt 
Ids  critleal  powers  shine  with  more  ooocedtm* 
ted  radiance  in  the  Lwes  of  the  Poeti.    Of 

lls.116.;  m  tk€  Falfacif  ant  Umartamiy  rf  CnOcMl 
Unfiles,  No.  158.;  on  the  Debasement  of  Poetri^  by  mean 
Expressions,  No.  16B.;  on  Labour  as  necessary  to  Excel* 
ience.  No.  I69.;  on  the  various  Degrees  of  CrUiesi  Per* 
$ficaeUy^  No.  176. 

•  On  the  Presumption  of  Modem  Criticism,  No.  58. 
on  the  Pastorals  ofVirsil,  No.  9S.;  An  Apology  Jar  ap» 
parent  Ptagktrism,  N«»  05.;  on  tie  UtUUy  ^  Aw^kom 
No.  137. 

f  On  the  Cause  of  the  Neglect  of  Books^  No.  59. ;  o» 
the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Languages,  No.  6$.%  am  Post* 
humous  Works,  No.  65.;  on  the  Lou  of  Ancient  Wri* 
tings.  No.  66. ;  on  the  History  of  Translations,  No.  69. ; 
on  Hard  Words,  No.  70. ;  on  Easy  Writing,  No.  Tl*  \ 
on  the  Best  Method  of  Writing  Biography,  No.  84. ;  on 
Compilations^  No.  85. ;  on  the  Sufficiency  tf  the  English 
Language^  No.  91* ;  on  the  Narratives  of  Travellers^ 
No.  97. 

To  the  iabove  list  maybe  referred  the  Preface  t0 
^  The  Preceptor/*  and  the  critical  papers  in  the  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews,,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages. 


ikeie  cotaipoittaoM,  it  is8o*rce^fajj[ieriiolkal  to 
nffinni  that  mafty  paesages  are^exeosted  witii 
all  the  akiil  and  penetratfo0  of  AristotlB,  and 
animated  and  emMKsfaed  with  sSi  the  firetind 
iatfij^atipn  of  Lemginus.    Hii3  remarks  on 
the  works  of  the  several  pdete^  upon  Which 
he  sits  as  a  judge,  howe^rer  in  some  instmeot 
oofttroTiert3>]e,  abound  in  strong  and  juM  de- 
dans, and  foible  andiamfikriUustralionSy 
established,  it  would  seem,  rather  by  the  spe» 
€i£c  apiiUcatioii  of  the  ^dnend  mles  of  philo- 
sojj^hieal  criticitai  to  partidolar  instances,  than 
by  On  daboMitfe  explieatiob  of  the  soui'ccfs  of 
the  l^eadure  received  from  poetical  cCKinpo* 
sitiMi,  by  dedoctionb  from  met^hyislcal  prin- 
e^les  in  hnnttin  nature  *.   These  observations 
aj)ply,  more  particularly,  to  the  remarks  OH 
the  works  of  C&wl&f,  Milton,  Butkr,  l^Mer, 
DrydeA,  JUdmm,  JPope,  Thoinsfrt^  and  Youhg^ 

•  See  <<  Essays  on  Ae  Sooroei  of  the  Pleasures  re* 
received  from  Literarj  Compositions^*'  2d  edit.  8to, 
181 3,  the  production  of  a  judicious  and  doquedt  wriUr, 
^sonobinihg  purity  of  taste,  and  depth  of  "sensSrility,  whSk 
the  most  amiidile  and  interestinf  morality. 
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which  are  distingaished  by  superior  elegance/ 
copiousness,  and  strength,  and  exhibit  the 
noblest  specimens  of  edtotaining  and  solid 
criticism  that  ancient  or  modern  times  have 
produced.  The  criticism  on  the  compositions 
of  Cmolmff  almost  the  last,  and  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  the  metaphysical  poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  must  be  allowed  the  full  me- 
rit of  copiousness  and  originality.  The  dis- 
sertation on  the  style  and  sentiments  of  this 
kind^of  writing,  which  was  borrowed  from 
Marino,  and  his -followers,  and  recommended 
by  the  example  of  Donne,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  Jonson,  Suckling,  and  Cleiveland, 
has  all  the  attraction  of  novelty  as  well  as 
sound  observation.  False  wit  is  detected 
m  all  its  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  taste  for 
forced,  unnatural  conceits,  far-sought  senti- 
ments, low  aUusions,  vulgar  expressions,  and 
harsh  and  uncouth  diction,  is  exploded,  never, 
it  is  hoped,  to  debase  again,  noble  imagery, 
sterling  wit,  and  strong  sense.  The  "  Para* 
disc  Lost "  is  a  poem  which  the  mind  of  Mil- 
ton  only  could  have  produced ;  the  criticism 
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upcn  it  id  a  splendid  ao4  eloquent  compost* 
tiOD»  wbtcb»  perhi^  the  pen  of  Johnson,  dnlj 
(ould  have  written.  ^'  Considered  with  re* 
spect  to  design/'  he  claims  for  it  ''  th^  first 
place^  and  with  respect  to  performance^  tlie 
second,  among  th6  productions  of  th?  human 
mind;"  and^  in  passing  final  sentence,  (nto^ 
nounces  it,  ^'  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  ppems 
only,  because  it  is  not  the  first ;''  being  supe* 
rior  or  infeiior  to  "  The  Iliad,"  as  design  and 
performance  are»  to  be  comparatively  rated. 
The  poem  of  '^  Hudibras  "  is  closely  allied  to 
the  honour  of  our  nation,  '*  as  the  images 
which  it  exhibits  are  domestic,  the  sentiments 
unborrowed,  and  the  strain  of  diction  origi- 
nal and  peculiar ;"  and  the  pride  which  we 
assume,  as  the  countrymen  of  Butler,  is  gra- 
tified by  confronting  him  with  Cervantes  and 
Rabelais,  and  appropriating  those  honours 
which  his  native  wit,  humour,  and  learning 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  share.  The  dis- 
sertation, in  the  Life  of  Waller,  on  the  un- 
fitness of  poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of  re- 
ligion^  in  opposition  to  many  authorities,  hst& 
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tbt  merit  of  origimMty,  mi  Airdble  R0- 
imiiig.  ^  ContenipUitiTra  fwtj,  or  the  iater* 
ooune  betwvM  God  and  tiie  binaaii  8o«l, 
OftHiot  be  poetical.  Mui  admitted  to  in^loiie 
tke  Mercy  of  hit  Ci>eator,  aad  pkad  the  ne* 
rifts  of  his  Bedeemer,  fa  akeecfy  m  a  higher 
state  than  poetry  can  e<mff r.  The  employ* 
me^a  of  pious  medttatioa,  are  fdth^  thanks* 
givingf  repentance,  and  suj^ittcatwi^  Fiiitli^ 
invariably  uniform>  cannot  be  invested  by 
foBcy  with  decorations*  Itiaoksg^k^,  the 
most  joyAil  of  all  hofy  eftnions,  yet  ad^nsss- 
ed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to 
a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  Ihlt  Mtber  than 
expressed*  Repentance,  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge»  is  not  at  leisure  tbr  ca- 
dences and  epithejts.  Supj^ication  of  man  ta 
man  may  difibde  itself  through  numy  topics 
of  persuasion ;  but  supplication  to  €rod  can 
«ily  cry  for  mercy.  Of  sentiments  purely  re- 
%bus,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  most  simple 
compression  is  the  most  sublime.  The  ideas  of 
Christian  theology  iu*e  too  simple  for  elo- 
quence, too  sacred  fSc^  fiction,  and  too  majestic 
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fyr  orMmtttf*  In  tht  hM^  itnd  kiiglblj'^ 
flnighed  character  of  Dnydm^  '*  tlie  greai 
bighprieak  of  aU  the  Niw;'  and  ""  ik^fs^Om 
of  Bng^iah  criAfciflB^"  somt  of  tJii&  discvtau^a^ 
ting  featiuies  af  Us  omn  character  are  recagr- 
unable.  ''  The  pa^en  that  predomilialed  m 
his  mtcUectual  operatuMis  was  rather  atroag 
runen  than  ^dk  seaaibttit j.  Upoft  aH  oc^ 
casiong  that  were  presented;  he  studied  ra« 
ihcr  than  felt*  and  produced  sentiments,  not 
such  98  nature  enforces,  but  maditaikirai  sup* 
plies.  With  the  simple  and  element^  paEh 
iRons,  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind, 
he  seems  not  much  aoqjuainted ;  be  is,  there* 
Ibre,  with  all  his  yariety  of  excellence,  not 
^MUna  pathetic,  and  had  so  little  sensibflUy  of 
tbe  power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
cBd  not  esteem  them  in  others.^  On  the  ex- 
cellencies of  AddisoUf  his  predecessor  essayist, 
he  lavishes  the  honours  of  literary  applause, 
with  a  liberality  which  far  transcends  all 
praise.  <^  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  jbmiliar,  but  not  coarse,  and  ele- 
gant, but  not  ostentatious,    must  give  his 
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days  aad  bis  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addi* 
SOD.**  Of  those  poets  who  rank  in  the  highest 
dass  after  Spenser^  Shakespeare,  and  Milton^ 
Dryden  is  gmeraltj  allowed  to  he  the  first ; 
but  his  claim  to  that  distinction  is  at  least 
rendered  doubtful  hf  the  pretensions  of  Pope, 
whose  compositions  are,  perhaps,  a  greater  ac- 
cession to  English  literature  than  those  of  anj 
other  modem  poet.  To  regulate  the  scale 
hj  which  the  comparative  merit  of  poetical 
pretensions  is  to  be  estimated,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  undertakings  of  criticism.  This 
is  attempted  in  the  parallel  between  Dryden 
and  Pope^  the  disciple  of  Dryden,  which 
challenges  Quintilian's  estimate  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  rivab  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  critical  acuteness  and  elegant  compo- 
sition in  the  English  language  ^.    The  genius 


*  A  parallel  upon  a  more  extensife  scale  is  given  by 
Dr  Walton,  in  his  '<  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Wri- 
tings o^  Pope  ;**  in  which  the  poetical  qualifications  of 
^  the  great  poet  of  reason,  the  first  of  ethical  authors  in 
verse,**  and  <'  his  great  master,*'  are  as  candidly  exami- 
ned as  they  are  judiciously  discriminated. 


ef  T%mson  is  estimated  with  ampTe  justice  ; 
and  the  eritiq«e  on  ^  The  Seasons"  presents 
us  with  9LVi  idea  of  legitimate  poetry,  recom- 
mended by  the  utmost  felicity  of  imagery  and 
expression.  ''  He  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life,  with  the  eye  which  Nature  be* 
stows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distiiH 
guishes,  in  every  thing  presented  to  its  view, 
whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  cai* 
deHght  to  be  detained;  and  with  a  mi»d  that 
at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to 
the  minute.  The  gaie^  of  Spring,  the  splen- 
dour of.  Sunmiep,  the  tranquility  of  Autamn^ 
and  the  horror  of  Winter^  take,  in  their  turns, 
possession  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leadB  m 
through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they 
are  sucoemvely  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imports  to  us  so  much  of  tus 
own  enthusiasm^  that  our  thoughts  expand 
witb^  hit}  iioagery,  and  kindie  with  his  sen- 
t*"»<*ts."  The  decision  of  impartial  criticism 
is  pronounced  on  the  poems  of  Yarnig;  and  a 
very  just  and  glowing  encomium  is  bestowed 
on    the  noblest    and    most    durable    monu- 

Kk 
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traying  iato  a  dogmatical  spirit  of  contradio 
tion  to  received  opinion.  Of  this  there  need 
no  further  proofs  than  his  almost  un|rm  at- 
tempt to  depreciate  the  writers  of  blank  verse, 
and  his  degrading  estimate  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Prior,  Gay,  Hammond,  Shengbme, 
Akenside,  Cottini,  and^  Dyer.  Ju  his  judg- 
ments of  these  poets  he  may  be  justly  accused 
of  being  influenced  by  prejudice,  resolutely 
blind  to  nierit.  The  effect  of  the  vigorous 
act  of  justice  which  he  performed  to  Milton 
is  Weakened,  by  his  pronouncing  <<  Paradise 
Lost  '^  '^  an  object  of  forced  admiration ;  ont 
of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and 
lays  down,  and  forgets  to  take  up  again.'' 
In  his  derogatory  estimate  of  **  Lycidas^'' 
that  *^  surely  no  man  could  have  faacied  that 
he  read  it  with  pleasure,  had  he  not  known 
the  author  f  and  of  "<  Comus,**  that  ''  it  is 
inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  instruc* 
tive ;"  he  has  widely  dissented  from  the  (pi- 
nion of  the  votaries  of  creative  fancy,  and  of 
genuine  poetry.  His  rigorous  condemnation 
of   Gray,   and    his    fastidious  judgment  of 
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Shenstone,  have  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
united  censures  of  those  who  admire  poetry 
in  her  mo^  daring  attitudes,  and  gorgeous  at- 
tire, and  dbose  who  are  pleased  with  her  mo- 
dest ^beauties,  most  hunible  steps,  and  least 
adorned  ^ilise.  In  the  strictures  on  the  *^  Ode 
on  Bton  College,''  and  «  the  two  Sister  Odes,** 
he  is  captious,  hypercritical,  and  puerile.  When 
be  condemns  the  poet's  <<  supplication  to  fa- 
ther Thames,  to  tell  him  who  driyes  the  hoop 
or  tosses  the  ball,"  because  '•  father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  him- 
self;" and  when  he  compares  the  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  "  The  Bard,'*  to  the  ballad  of  "  Johnny 
Armstrong,"  "  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scot- 
land,'' he  descends  to  the  last  degree  of  puerili- 
ty ^.  In  the  remarks  on  the  "  Pastoral  Ballad," 
he  "  regrets  that  it  is  pastoral,"  and  "  sickens 

*  This  minute  kind  of  criticism  on  Gray,  which  even 
Homer  himself  could  not  stand,  produced  an  elegant 
and  classical  attack  on  Johnson,  in  a  professed  imitation 
of  his  style  and  manner,  entitled,  '*  A  Criticism  on  the 
Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard ;  being  a  Con- 
tinuatioa  of  Dr  J— — — n's  Criticism  on  the  Poems  of 
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at  the  mention  of  the  crooks  the  pipe,  the 
sheq),  and  the  kids."*  He  observes  of  Shen- 
stone,  that  *'  be  had  little  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  cul- 
tivated."  His  own  taste  of  poetry  seems,  in 
some  degree,  regulated  by  a  similar  stimdard ; 
method,  ratiocination,  argument,  and  lofty 
and  vigorous  declamation  in  harmooibus 
verse,  of  which  he  himself  was  enable,  often 
obtaining  his  regard  and  commendation;  while 
the  bold   and  enthusiastic,  though,  perhaps. 

Gray,"  Svo,  1783.  Of  this  exquiaite  jeu  d* esprit,  the 
avowed  production  of  Profesgor  Young  of  Glasgow, 
Johnson  speaks  with  apparent  indifference,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Thrale.  '<  Of  the  imitation  of  my  style  in  a  critic 
cism  on  Gray's  church-yard  Elegy,  I  forgot  to  make 
mention.  The  author,  I  helieve,  is  entirely  unknown, 
for  Mr  Steevens  cannot  hunt  him  out.  I  know  little  of 
it;  for,  though  it  was  sent  me,  I  never  cut  the  leaves  open. 
I  had  a  letter  with  it,  representing  it  to  me  as  my  own 
work.  In  such  an  account,  to  the  public  there  may  be 
humour,  but  to  myself  it  was  neither  serious  nor  comical. 
I  stispect  the  writer  to  be  wrong- lieaded.  As  to  the 
noise  it  makes,  I  never  heard  it ;  and  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  few  attacks,  either  of  ridicule  or  invective, 
make  much  noise,  but  by  the  help  of  those  that  they 
provoke.'*  Letters,  &c  vol.  u.  p.  289. 
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irregular  flights  of  imagination,  are  passed 
by  with  obstinate  and  perverse  indiflference. 
His  highest  admiration  scarcely  goes  be- 
yond Dryden  Mid  Pope^  who,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, "  wandered  in  Fancy^s  maze,**  but  aim- 
ed chiefly  at  elegant  correctness,  and  brilliant 
sententiousness.  The  sublime  conceptions, 
and  daring  flights  of  the  votaries  of  pure  poe- 
try, he  seems  rather  to  have  seen  than  felt. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  pa- 
negyrist oi  Pwnjret  and  Blackmore  should 
with-hold  from  Collins  and  Gray  the  commen- 
dation he  has  bestowed  on  Salvage  and  Vol' 
den :  that  his  feelings  vibrated  not  to  the  de- 
licate touches  of  ShensUme  and  Hammond^  nor 
to  the  stronger  hand  of  Akenside ;  and  that  his 
praises  of  almost  the  whole  class  of  pasto- 
ral, lyric,  and  ^criptive  poets  are  parsimo- 
niously bestowed,  and  too  frigid  to  make  an 
impression.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
natural  turn  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  bent 
which  his  feelings  had  received  from  the  ha- 
bits of  his  life.  Poetry  pleases  only  as  it  is 
the  image  of  reality.     He  who  has  never  de- 
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li|^ted  la  the  silent  beauties  of  creation,  can 
feel  no  emotions  as  they  are  reflected  to  him 
in  description.  Johnson  had  no  taste  for  the 
variegated  face  of  Nature.  The  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  flowers  of  the  vailej,  spekmcce,  vi- 
vique  locus,  the  crags  of  the  rodr,  and  the 
mazes  of  the  rivulet,  had  no  charms  for 
him.  Accustomed  to  dogmatLee  in  bis  study^ 
and  swelter  in  some  alley  in  the  city,  be 
never  throbbed  with  poetic  thrills  as  Nature 
expanded  her  rural  glories  to  his  eye.  He 
preferred  the  dust  of  Fleet-street,  or  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Strand^  to  the  air  of  Hampstead, 
or  the  beauties  of  Greenwich.  ^ 


*  Joboson  was  so  eactrerocly  shoit^si^ted,  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  rural  beauties ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  he  should  prefer  the  conver* 
•ation  of  the  metropolis  to  the  silfl^^  groves  and  views  of 
Greenwich;  which,  however  delightful,  he  could  not 
see.  In  his  Tour  through  the  Highlands  of  Scodand^ 
he  has  somewhere  observed,  that  one  mountain  was  like 
another ;  so  utterly  unconscious  was  he  of  the  wonderfiil 
variety  of  sublime  and  beautifld  scenes  those  mountains 
exhibited.  The  writer  of  this  remark  was  once  present 
when  the  case  of  a  gentleman  was  mentioned,  who,  ha- 
ying with  great  taste  and  skill  formed  the  lawns  and 
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One  genwal  remark  may  be  ventured  up* 
op  here :  through  the  whole  of  his  criticisins, 
the  desire  to  praise,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  very  faYoujrite  poet,  is  almost  always 
overpowered  by  the  disposition  to  censure;  and 
while  beauties  are  passed  over  ^^  with  the  neu- 
trality, of  a  stran^^er  and  the  coldness  of  a  cri* 
tic/'  the  slightest  blemish  b  examined  with 
microscopical  si^gacity.  The  truth  of  this  re* 
mark  is  particularly  obvious  when  he  descends 
to  his  contemporaries ;  for  whom  he  appears 
to  have  had  little  more  brotherly  kindness 
than  they  might  have  expected  at  Constanti- 
nople. This  could  not  arise  from  envy,  in 
one  so  much  above  the  generality  of  mankind. 


"platiiadoDS  about  his  house  into  mo»t  beautiful  laud- 
scapeSy  to  complete  one  part  of  the  scenery,  was  obliged 
to  apply  for  leave,  to  a  neighbour  with  whom  he  was 
not  upon  cordial  terms;  when  Johnson  made  the  follow* 
ing  remark,  which  at  once  shews  what  ideas  he  had  of 
landscape  improvement,  and  how  happily  he  applied  the 
most  common  incidents  to  moral  instruction.  "  Set 
how  inordinate  desires  enslave  a  man !  No  desire  can 
be  more  innocent  than  to  have  a  pretty  garden,  yet,  in- 
dulged to  excess,  it  has  made  this  poor  man  submit  to 
beg  a  favour  of  his  enemy."  Bishop  Pebct. 
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but  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  fastidious- 
ness of  judgment^,  and  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  praise  from  the  fint  critic  of  the  na- 
tion. The  present  writer  is  under  no  apprehen* 
sion  of  being  charged  with  an  unjustifiable  par- 
tiality in  this  opinion  of  him,  by  those  who  know 
his  disposition  and  the  habits  of  his  life.  All  , 
that  is  great  and  genuinely  good  in  Johnson  has 
bad  no  warmer  encomiast.  He  has  uniformly 
praised  his  genius,  his  learning,  his  good  sense^ 
the  strength  of  his  reasonings,  the  sagacity 
of  his  critical  decisions,  the  happiness  of  his 
illustrations,  and  the  animation  and  energy 
of  his  style ;  and  he  makes  no  scruple  to  de- 
clare, that  though  there  are  many  opinions  er- 
roneous, and  many  observations  improper, 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets  are  such  as  no  one  but 
himself  could  have  executed,  and  in  which  he 
will  not  be  followed  with  success. 

As  an  essayist,  his  periodical  papers  in 
the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  other  writers  who 
have  derived  celebrity  from  similar  publica- 
tions.   He  has  neither  the  wit  nor  the  grace- 
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ful  ea«  of  Ad^on,  nor  does  he  shine  with 
the  bufnour  And  classic  suavity  of  Goldsmith. 
His  powers  lyre  of  a  more  grave,  energic,  an4 
dignified  kind,  than  those  of  any  of  his  com- 
petitors ;  and  if  he  entertains  us  less  he  in* 
stmcts  us  more*    .He .  shews  himself  master 
of  all  the  recesses  of  the  humai^  mind  ;  able 
tp  detect  vice,   when  di^uised  in  her  most 
sp^ciotts  form ;  and  equally  possessed  of  a  cor- 
rb^ve  to  eradicate,  or  a  lenitive  to  assuage 
the  follies  and  sorrows  of  the  heart.   Virtuous 
in  his  object,  just  in  his  conceptions,  strong 
in  his  arguments,  and  powerful  in  his  exhor* 
tations,  h^  arrests  the  attention  of  levity  by 
the  luxuriance  of  his  imagery^  and  magnifi- 
cence of  his  diction  ;   while  he  awes  detected 
guilt  into  submission,  by  the  majesty  of  his 
declamation,  and  the  sterling  weight  of  his 
opinions.   His  step  is  vigorous  and  full  of  dig- 
nity ;  his  demeanour  manly  and  impressive. 
But  his  genius  is  only  formed  to  chastise  gra- 
ver faults,  which  require  to  be  touched  with  an 
heavier  hand.    He  could  not  chase  away  such 
lighter  foibles  as  buzz  in  our  ears  in  society, 
gnd  fret  the  feelings  of  our  less  important 
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hours.  His  gigantic  pdwers  were  aUe  to  pre* 
pare  the  immortal  path  to  heaven,  b«t  couU 
not  stoop  to  decorate  our  manners  wit^  these 
lesser  graces  which  make  life  amiable.  John<> 
son,  at  such  a  tadc,  wms  Hercules  at  the  dis« 
taff,  a  lion  combing  a  mouse,  or  an  eagla 
stooping  at  a  fly. 

These  obsermtions  apply,  more  partica* 
larly,  to  his  papers  in  the  Rambler,  <m  which, 
a  large  share  of  his  reputation  v$  found* 
ed»  as  the  great  moral  teadi^r  of  hit 
countrymen.  The  Rambkr,  as  w«  have  al- 
ready observed,  possesses  a  pMuliar  and  4is« 
tinctive  character;  the  predominant  vigour 
and  originality  of  its  style  and  manner,  the 
excellence  of  the  instruction  which  it  incul- 
cates, and  the  perpetual  delight  which  it  in- 
spires on  moral  and  religious  themes.  A  vein 
of  deep  morality,  unrivalled  grandeur  and 
originality  of  thought,  weight  and  elevation 
of  sentiment,  acuteness  and  solidity  of  obser- 
vation, richness  and  splendour  of  illustration, 
and  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of  lan- 
guage, distinguish  the  precepts,  and  dignify 
the  expression.    So  pure  and  impressive  are 
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the  precepts  of  practical  virtue^  and  so  acute 
and  instructive  are  the  observations  on  life 
and  manners,  that  no  mind  can  be  thought 
very  deficient  that  has»  by  constant  study  and 
meditation,  assimilated  to  itself  all  that  may 
be  found  there.  Though  instruction  be  its 
predominant  purpose,  yet  the  gravity  of  pre- 
ceptive wisdom  is  enlivened  with  a  considera* 
ble  portion  of  literary  criticism,  allegorical 
and  oriental  fiction,  the  delineation  of  charac* 
ter,  and  the  exhibition  of  humour.  The  papers 
professedly  serious,  form  an  entire  system  of 
practical  ethics,  above  all  praise ;  the  critical 
investigations  display  much  sagadty  and 
sound  judgment;  the  tales,  the  most  bril- 
liant and  active  fancy ;  and  the  characteristic 
delineations,  a  great  share  of  originality.  Of 
the  serious  papers,  the  purest  precepts  of  vir«- 
tue,  and  the  most  important  duties  of  reli- 
gion, may  be  drawn  from  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  17, 
28,  S9,  32,  47,  48,  50,  52,  54,  57,  64,  68,  71, 
73,  77,  78,  87,  110,  114,  184,  187,  148,  149, 
155,  167^  and  208  ;  and  Nos.  19,  84,  4^  61, 
59,61,  62,  78,  82,  107,  118,  115,  117,  128, 
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188,  157,  161,  177,  179,  182,  192,  197,  19ff, 
and  200,  may  be  appealed  to  for  instances  of 
original  humour,  characteristic  delineation,  and 
delicate  irony.  The  visions  and  allegories  in 
Nos.S,  22, 88, 67, 91, 96, 102,  and  105,  and  the 
oriental  tales  in  Nos.  88, 65, 120,  190,  204,  and 
205,  possess  all  the  attractions  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  of  fancy,  impregnated  with 
the  most  alluring  instruction,  clothed  with  a 
profusion  of  the  most  splendid  imagery. 

The  sentence  of  the  public  has  placed 
the  Ramble,  where  it  ought  to  be,  among 
the  select  writings  of  that  class,  next  in  rank 
to  **  The  Spectator;"  to  which,  though 
widely  different  in  dramatic  contrivance,  it  is 
as  much  superior  in  force  of  argument,  and 
splendour  of  eloquence,  as  it  is  inferior  in  un- 
affected ease,  and  elegant  simplicity.  Admi- 
rably as  the  noblest  precepts  of  religion  and 
morality  are  enforced  by  the  weight  of  solid 
sense,  and  the  energy  of  dignified  composition, 
the  same  elaborate  phraseology  and  dignity  of 
expression  are  misapplied  to  the  light  and  fa« 
.miliar  topics  of  a  popular  essay«     The  influ<^ 
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ence  of  constitutional  disposition  is  yisiUe  in 
the  solemnity,  and  general  sameness  of  the 
tc^ics  of  instruction,  and  in  the  melancholy 
and  discouraging  views  of  human  life,  exhi* 
bited  as  a  state  in  which  misery  predominates. 
**  Our  state  may  be  more  or  less  embittered, 
as  our  duration  may  be  more  or  less  extend* 
ed ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity  which  we  can  ever 
attain  will  be  little  more  than  an  alleviation 
of  misery ;  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain 
from  our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoy* 
ments  *."   The  evils  of  our  situation,  exagge- 
rated by  the  querulousness  of  despondency, 
are  too  remote  from  reality  to  carry  us  along 
with  the  representation,  to  induce  a  sympa- 
thetic melancholy,  to  paralise  the  arm  of  in* 
dustry,  to  suppress  rational  wishes,   and  to 
check    the    activity   of   well-founded  hope. 
Human  life,  .through  all  its  vicissitudes,'  pre- 
sents many  alleviations  of  suffering,  many  in- 
tervals of  ease  and  comfort,  many  rewards 
of   honourable  exertion,    and    many  inqite- 

*  Rambler^  No.  165. 
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ments  to  ratioiial  hope  and  virtuous  perseve* 
ranee. 

His  papers  in  the  Adventurer  manifest  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  those  we  have  cohh 
mented  upon ;  the  same  moral  and  retigtour 
tendency,  with  less  effort  of  language;  the 
same  descriptions  of  life,  enlivened  with  mor^ 
humour  and  irony ;  and  the  same  amusement 
of  the  imi^ination,  with  an  abatement  of  the 
gloomy  grandeur  and  ^*  dolorous  declamation^* 
of  the  Rambler. 

The  serious  papers  in  the  Idler,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  though  inferior  to 
those  in  the  Rambler  in  sublimiiy  and  splen^ 
dour,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  dig- 
nified morality  and  solemn  pbilosopby,  and 
promote  the  same  benevolent  purpose-*- 
the  diffusion  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happir 
ness.  Among  the  papers  deserving  setec* 
tion,  as  examples  of  intense  thinking  and  im* 
pressive  instruction  *,  the  concluding  paper. 
On  the  Horror  of  the  Last,  is  remarkable  for 

*  See  page  264. 
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.depth  pf  re^^ction,  and  awful  solemnity. 
The  humoroM3  papers  are  sportive,  lights 
and  lively^  and  more  in  the  manner  of  Addi- 
son. 

As  a  hibUographerj  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large on  his  high  qualifications,  as  the  Biblio- 
theca  JIarkkimf  and  the  ffarleian  MmeUany^ 
rem^n  a  nohl^  monument  of  his  very  accurate 
apid  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and  his 
very  extraordinary  ^kill  and  facility  in  cl^sifi- 
cation  and  arrang^tment.  His  pwn  opinion  of 
the  great  utifijty  of  such  memorials  of  learning, 
sf^lctio;u^  by  thp  Jn4gnient  of  the  pybljc  *, 
VMy  aemre  to  justify  the  ppplip^tion  of  b^is  %^* 
Lents  to  ap  empbyment,  ^pp^eq^y  not  above 
the  capacity  of  a  IJter^  ^rtiftcnex  of  the  low- 
e^jt  j/^A.  "  Py  ifhe  jp?jea,ns  of  c^ogues  only 
c^  it  be  l^pown  what  has  been  written  on 

*  Bibliography  has  recently  receired  Qiuch  honour, 
and  many  valuable  accessions,  from  the  zeal  and  liberali- 
ty of  Earl  S|>enser,  Mr  Heber,  and  Mr  Bindley;  and  the 
ipgatialj^P  love  gf  ^tjeralure,  critical  acumen,  and  inde- 
fatigable researches  of  Mr  Nichols,  Sir  Samuel  Egertou 
Brjdges,  Mr  Dibdin,  Mr  Beloe,  and  Mr  Park. 

l1 
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ereiy  part  of  learning ;  and  the  Irazard  avoid''' 
ed  of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  af« 
ready  been  cleared,  discusging  questions  wbicfr 
have  already  been  decided,  and  di^ng  iir 
mines  ef  literature  which  former  ages  have 
exhausted  ♦.*• 

The  rank  which  he  is  entitled*  fo  fiofd 
as  a  cotnmenlator,  among  the  editors  of  Shake^ 
speare,  has  been  considered  in  another  phu^f. 
No  modem  poet  has  afforded  more  employ- 
ment to  critics  and  commentators  than 
Shakespeare.  As  he  wrote  while  the  man* 
ners,  no  less  than  the  language  of  his  coun* 
trymen,  were  very  differ^it  from  what  they 
are  at  present,  and  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  careless  about  the  fate  of  his  per- 
formances after  they  were  g^ven  to  the  pubfie^ 
fie  has  become,  in  many  instance^  obscure 
and  almost  unintelligible.  Hence  several 
Teamed  and  discerning  editors  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  literature  oC  thdr 
country,  by  explaining  his  obsolete  phrases^ 

•  Account  of  the  HaHeUn  JJbrofy. 
f  See  page  S05« 
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by  freeing'  his  text  from  spurious  passages^ 
anfd  by  elucidating  bis  frequent  aUusions  to 
obscure  or  antiquated  customs.  Xabours  of 
this  sort  are  the  more  valuable*  as  Shaken 
speare  is  Justly  accounted  the  great  poet 
of  human  nature.  Even  to  moralists  and 
philosophers,  his  display  and  illustration  of 
passions  and  manners  may  afford  not  only 
amusement  but  instraciion  *•  In  the  bauds 
of  Rowe»  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and 
Warburton,  the  predecessors  of  Johnson,  in 
this  sort  of  labour,  he  assumed  the  complete 
dignity  of  a  classic,  and  came  forth  with  at) 
accumuhition  of  emendatory  criticism,  ^nd 
phfldogical  illustration.  But  the  merit  mu^t 
be  attributed  to  Johnson,  of  having  first  adopt** 
ed  the  floB  of  illustrating  Shakespeare  by  the 
study  of  the  writers  of  hi&  own  time,  ^n  which 
Steeyeusi  Malone,  Capel,  Reed,  and  Douce,. 

♦  Professor  Richardson's.  '*  Essays  on  Shakespeare's 
Dramatic  Characters,"  &c.  Sto,  6th  edit.  p.  430 ;  the 
production  of  an  elegant  and  philosophical  critic,  who  has 
very  happily  employed  the  light  which  this  astonishii^ 
genius  affords  us,  in  illustrating  some  curious  and  into 
resting  views  of  human  nature. 

L  12' 
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have  esCablisbed  their  fame.  Retirniiag  t# 
the  conflideratioii  of  his  labours,  in  diis  de- 
^Murtsieiit,  we  may  remark,  that  though  he 
failed  in  carrying  into  effect  his  own  admira- 
Ueplan,  through  indolence  rather  than  inabi- 
lity, the  excellencies  of  his  commentary,  ari- 
sing from  oilier  sources,  amply  atone  for  it^ 
d^ects.  The  annotations,  with  a  few  excqi* 
tioni,  exhibit  astonishing  proofs  of  sagacity  in 
emendatory  criticism,  and  a  wide  display  d 
erudition,  in  explaining  temporary  aHusions, 
and  elucidating  apparent  obscurities.  Under 
the  perpetual  necessity  of  correctii^  the  wild^ 
imfounded  conjectares  of  Warburtos,  be  never 
fidls  to  treat  him  with  respect  as  well  as  jus* 
tice.  His  character,  of  lineaments  resem* 
bling  his  own,  fervid,  active,  seapchfing,  asd 
graqping,  is  finely  drawn*  Hie  g^ieral  ob- 
servations at  the  end  of  each  play  are 
drawn  up  with  great  elegance  and  predsioi^. 
The  Preface  is  an  effort  of  genius^  elo^ 
quence,  critical  perspicacity,  and  erudition, 
which  almost  sets  the  commentator  on  a  level 
with  the  author*    The  panegyric  on  his  unrip 
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Tailed  perfections  exhibits  a  Maze  of  excel* 
lence»  that  surpasses^  in  splendour  of  inagerj^ 
and  sublimity  of  expresnon,  every  thing  d 
the  kind  in  our  language.  **  The  s«id  heap^ 
ed  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another^  but 
the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
stream  of  time»  which  is  continually  washing 
the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
witlioiit  ii\jury  by  the  adamant  of  Shake-^ 
speareJ'  While  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  incomparable  **  poet  of  Nature,''  his  faith* 
ful  display  of  character,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
inrentioBy  are  delineated  witii  equfd  powers  of 
discrimination  and  eloquence,  the  principal 
faults  of ''  the  great  father  of  the  English  dra- 
ma," his  violations  of  historical  truth,  his  de- 
viations from  dramatic  regularity,  his  inter- 
changes of  serious  and  ludicrous  incidents,  his 
low  conceits,  and  the  frequent  recurreoce  of 
scenes  that  suspend  actions  of  importance, 
are  laid  c^n  with  even-handed  justice,  and 
commented  upon  with  unsparing  severity. 

As  a  novelist,  the  amazing  powers  of  his 
imagination^  and  his  unbounded  knowledge 
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of  life  and  manners/  may  be  plainly  traced  in 
Uie  domestic  story  of  MiseUa^  and  the  Green- 
land story  of  Anningait  and  Ajut^  in  the  Ram^ 
bier* ;  the  Story  of  Misargyrus,  in  the  Ad' 
venturer  f ;  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,  in 
Miss  Williams's  ^'Miscellanies;"  and  the  Orien^ 
tal  Tales  in  the  Rambler  \,  and  Idler  § ;  in  which 
he  has  not  only  supported,  to  the  utmost,  the 
sublimity  of  the  eastern  manner  of  expression, 
hut  even  greatly  excelled  the  oriental  writers, 
in  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the  just- 
ness and  strength  of  his  sentiments.     His  ca- 
pital work,  in  this  species  of  fiction,  is  The 
History    of  Rasselas,   Prince    of  Abyssinia. 

*  No8.  170, 171,  and  186, 187- 

+  Nos.  ^4, 41,  33. 

X  The  Apologue  of  Hornet  and  Raschid,  No.  38. ;  the 
Storjf  ofObidah  and  the  Hermit,  No.  65. ;  the  History 
ofAltnamouUn  the  son  ofNouradin,  No.  120.;  the  Story 
ofAhouzaid  the  son  ofMorad^  No.  190 ;  and  the  History 
of  the  ten  days  ofSeged  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Noe.  204, 
and  205. 

§  The  Story  of  Gelaleddin  of  Bassora,  No.  75. ;  the 
Story  of  Ortugrul  of  Basra,  No.  99. ;  and  Onuir's  Plan 
ofUfe.lHo.  101. 
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None  of  his  writings  has  been  so  extensively 
<liffused  over  Europe.  Such  a  reception  de- 
monstrates great  beauties  in  the  work ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  beauties  do  exist 
there.  The  language  enchants  us  with  har- 
mony;  the  arguments  are  acute  and  ingeni- 
ous ;  the  reflections  novels  yet  just.  It  asto* 
nbhes  with  the  sublimity  of  its  sentiments^ 
and  at  the  fertility  of  its  illustrations,  and 
delights  with  the  abundance  and  propriety  of 
its  imagery.  The  fund  of  deep  and  original 
thinkmg  which  it  contains  is  such,  that  al- 
most every  sentence  of  it  may  furnish  a  subject 
of  long  meditation.  The  description  of  the 
Happy  Valley  f  glowing  in  the  freshness  of  beau- 
ty^and  rich  in  the  luxuriance  of  fancy,  surpasses 
every  oriental  imitation  *.  The  Be/lections  on 
Human  Life,  the  History  of  the  Manof  Learnings 
the  Dissertation  on  Poetry ^  and  the  Character 
of  a  Wise  and  Happy  Man,  possess  the  at- 
tractions of  wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  dis- 
cussions on  the  Efficacy  of  Pilgrimage,  on  the 

•  The  **  Hall  of  Eblis,''  in  that  sublime  eastern  tale, 
«<  Caliph  VatheV*  may  bear  a  comparison  with  tlie 
Palace  of  the  Happy  Valley. 
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Stale  of  Departed  Souh,  on  the  Probability  of 
the  Re-appearance  of  the  Deadj  and  on  the 
Danger  of  Insanity y  are  interesting,  as  the  ve- 
hicles of  his  peculiar  opinions.  The  History 
of  the  Mad  Astronomer,  who  imagines  that,  for 
five  3^ars,  he  possessed  the  regulation  of  the 
Weather,  is  affecting,  as  it  proceeds  from  one 
Who  lived  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visita- 
tion.  ^^  Of  the  uncertainties  of  our  present  state, 
the  most  dreadful  and  alarming  is,  the  uncer- 
tain continuance  of  reason/'  But  the  History 
of  RasselaSy  excellent  as  it  is,  is  not  without 
its  faults.  It  is  barren  of  interesting  inci- 
dents, and  destitute  of  originality  or  distinc- 
tion of  characters.  There  is  little  difference 
in  the  manner  of  thinking  and  reasoning  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  female,  of  the  prince 
and  the  waiting-woman.  Nekayah  and  IndaCf 
Rasselas  and  Pekuah,  are  all  equally  argu- 
mentative, abstracted,  doquent,  and  obsti- 
nate. Of  that  dark  catalogue  of  calamities 
which  are  described  as  incident  to  the  several 
situations  of  life  which  he  contemplates,  some 
are  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  si- 
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tuation,  but  of  the  temper ;  and  others  are 
not  those  which  are  most  generally  or  severely 
felt  there.  He  represents  all  the  passages 
through  our  existence^  as  equally  impeded  by 
dangers,  which  no  prudence  can  prevent,  and 
by  sorrows  which  no  philosophy  can  palliate, 
and  no  fortitude  can  sustun.  Masselas,  on 
leaving  the  Happy  Valley  in  search  of  pub* 
lie  emplojrment  and  general  amusementt 
finds  uniform  disgust  and  disappointment; 
and  Nekayah  in  her  yisits  to  the  habitations 
of  private  comfort  and  domestic  intercourse^ 
meets  only  with  suspicion,  misery,  and  re- 
pentance. The  moral  that  he  seeks  to  incul- 
cate, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness, 
is  ungrateful  to  the  human  heart,  and  in* 
<:onsistent  with  the  gratification  of  our  most 
laudable  affections  and  propensities.  If  he  could 
succeed  in  establishing  it,  it  would  cripple 
every  incitement  to  virtue,  and  paralyse  every 
stimulus  to  action  :  it  would  leave  man  con* 
tented  to  be  drifted  down  the  stream  of  life^ 
without  an  object  or  an  end ;  to  lose  attain- 
able excellence  for  the  want  of  exertion,  and 
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sink  under  surmountable  difficulties,  without  • 
struggle.  Though  there  may  not  be  perma* 
nent  happiness  in  the  gratification  of  our 
wishes,  there  is  much  in  our  expectations 
that  they  will  be  gratified.  Hope  is  the  sweet 
and  innocent  solace  of  our  frail  nature.  It 
is  the  stafi*  of  the  unhappy ;  and,  however 
feeble  its  support,  it  is  unkind  to  wrest  it  from 
our  hands.  The  benevolence  of  his  intentions  is 
indubitable;  but  in  the  gloom  which  his  melan- 
choly imagination  raised  around  him,  he  saw 
darkly,  and  has  pourtrayed  humanity  in  livid 
colours.  To  peruse  this  moral  'tale  with  ad- 
vantage, it  is  necessary  for  inexperienced 
youth,  of  ardent  epterprize  and  refined  sen- 
sibility, to  guard  ^against  the  discouraging  ex- 
perience of  Rasselas,  and  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  design  of  the  venerable  moralist,  by 
representing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pur- 
suits, to  elevate  our  contemplations  above  this 
sublunary  scene,  and  to  fix  our  affections  on 
a  higher  state  of  existence. 

As  SL  journalist  of  travels,  his  pretensions  to 
excellence  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  his 
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journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
wbicb,  for  the  elegance  and  animation  of  the 
narrative,  lively  and  picturesque  description 
of  local  scenery,  and  depth  and  solidity  of  ob« 
servation,  is  very  justly  esteemed  a  master- 
piece of  that  delightful  and  instructive  species 
of  writiHg.  We  find  what  we  expect,  a  man 
of  strong  sense,  of  an  active  and  liberal  cu* 
riosity,  and  of  an  independent  spirit,  traver* 
sing  a  country,  in  some  degree  foreign  to  him, 
reasoning  with  freedom  on  every  occurrence ; 
occasionally  sketching  the  bold  features  of  the 
scenery  with  the  pencil  of  a  master,  and,  di« 
vested  of  national  partiality,  philosophising  on 
the  genius,  learning,  manners,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants.  By  studying 
-at  home,  he  had  obtained  the  ability  of  tra^ 
veiling  into  remote  regions  with  intelligence 
-and  improvement ;  and  the  modes  of  life  and 
appearances  of  Nature  which  his  journey  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  afforded  ample 
scope  for  speculation  on  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  display  of  a  comparative 
sketch  of  national  manners,  in  the  various 
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Stages  of  society.  The  antiquities  and  natu- 
ral jnroductioDs  of  tke  HigUaBdb,  which  faa4 
employed  the  researches  of  Martin  *  and  Pen* 
nant  f ,  were  not  the  objects  of  his  inrestiga* 
tion.  He  was  neither  an  antiquary  nor  a  na- 
turalist. He  went  to  the  Hc^des  to  survey 
men  and  manners^  and  the  face  of  the  conn- 
try;  and  Us  account  of  the  Highlanderst 
their  customs,  their  superstitions,  their  Ian*, 
guage,  and  then:  literature,  is  extremely  ac- 
dirate,  judicious,  and  instructive  %.  National 
preju^ce,  suspecting  the  English  traveller  of 
undue  partiality,  loudly  censured  bis  r^resen- 
tation  of  the  want  of  trees  dn  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  which  is  undeniaUie;  and  violently  ex- 
pressed a  dissent  from  his  decision  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  of  Osnan,  in  which  there  ig 
now  a  general  acquiescence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.    Among  the  popular  superstitions,  he 

*  Description  of  the  Western  I^ands,  a?o>  170S. 

t  Tour  in  Scotland,  Sec.  4to,  1772—4. 

j:  See  the  laudator}-  testimonies  of  Lord  Maiiet ,  Mr 
Dempster,  Mr  Tytler,  Ac.  Boswell's  Journal,  &c 
p.  4,2t^6. 


parttciforfy  mvestagated  the  eridence  of  tbe 
mjBtericraB  faculty  ascribed  to  die  Highlanders^ 
of  seeifig  spectres,  w  visioiHi,  whicb  reprmsffit 
an  evefttactnallj  passing  at  a  dist^Me,  or  like- 
ty  to  bappcnat  a  future  day ;  from  a  strong 
deare  to  autheniacate  themani&atation  of  a 
n^mataral  agency.  The  ewsfmy  did  not 
^  adranoe  1m  tmrumtj  to  convictiim  ;*'  and  he 
f'  came  away  nt  laat  omly  witting  to  believe;'' 
The  toucJieB  of  his  pendl,  in  delineatijaig  the 
sublime  featunes^of  the  monnt^-sdenery^  are 
tendered  attrabtiFe^  by  supeiadding  the  more 
Tivid  hues  of  fancy  to  the  colours  of  n^^kurcr 
^  The  hills,  exhibit  very  little  variety^,  being 
aittoet  wboUy  covered  with  dark  fceatii.  What 
if  Aot  heath  as  md^edness,  a  iitHe  diversified 
by  now  and  then  a  stream  nishing  down  the 
itoep*  Am  eye  accustomed  to  flow/^  pafti^ 
tM0es  and  waving  iiarvests,  is  astonished  and 
iqpeUed  by  Ob  wide  extent  of  steriiity.  The 
appearance  is  timt  of  matter  inoiq^le  of  fyrvf, 
or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from  her 
cave,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours ;  left  m 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  qmckened  on* 
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\j  with  one  suHeir  power  of  useless  vegfetatioiir^ 
Regions,  mountainous  and  wild,  thiolj  inba-^ 
bited  and  Gttle  cultivated,  make  a  grert  part 
of  the  eartii ;  and  he  that  has  never  seen  thenr 
must  live  unacquainted  witlr  much  of  the  fece 
of  nature,  and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of 
human  existence."  Among  the  eloquent  pas- 
sages  which  dwell  on  the  menory,  the  reflec- 
tion that  introduces  the  account  of  Icoimkillf 
•*  ante  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  ckrns  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  reHgion,"  b  remarkaUe  for  its 
piety,  pathos,  and  suUimity.  •*  To  abstract 
ihe  mind  frdm  all  load  emotion  would  be  im- 
possible, if  it  were  endeavoured ;  and  would 
be  foolish,  if  Ifr  were  possibte;  Whatever 
withdraws  us  fromr  the  power  of  our  senses, 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  die 
future  predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and 
unmoved,  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
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dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
Inan  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
Oumt  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Icma.** 

As  a  political  rvriter,  his  productions  are 
more  distinguished  by  subtlety  of  disquisition, 
poignancy  of  sarcasm,  and  dignity  and  ener- 
gy of  style,  than  by  truth,  equity,  or  candour. 
He  makes  much  more  use  of  his  rhetoric  than 
his  logic,  and  often  gives  his  reader  high-sound- 
ing declamation  instead  of  fair  argument.  In 
perusing  his  representations  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  opinion^  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  assent  to  a  proposition  of  his 
own,  that  *^  there  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhe- 
torician's account  either  of  good  or  evil" 
Many  positions  are  advanced  in  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  highly-polished  periods,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  repugnant  to  the  rights  of 
the  American  colonies.  He  over-heated  his 
mind  by  party-attachment,  and  adopted  many 
arbitrary  sentiments,  which  no  felicity  of  Ian- 
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guage  can  excuse ;  and  directed  many  illiberaf 
invectives  against  his  opponents,  for  which  no 
exub^tince  of  wit  can  atone.  Hbstile  alike  to 
aristocratic  associations  and  pcqpular  remoo* 
strances,  he  substitutes  ridicule  in  the  place 
of  truth,  and  violates^  by  rancour  and  abuse,, 
the  reciprocal  civilities  of  literary  wariwe. 
These  ohservationp  apply  to  his  JPoSticiU 
TracU,  written  in  support  of  Govieiriintent ; 
with  the  exception  of  his  pamphkt  on  tiie 
TroMOctums  respecting  FaUHemd^s  Islands ; 
whi(^,  though  controvertihle  in  a  politick 
vsew,  ponti»ins  a  diHuasiji^e  from  offensive  war, 
thi^  combines,  with  irresistUde  force,  the  ut^ 
most  energies  of  re^o^  and  elotjpieaoe.  It 
must  jalways  be  r^;retted  that  so  eminent  a 
Christian  laoralist,  and  an  undoubted  &im^ 
to  the  common  rights  of  mankivd,  should 
have  maiHfested  «o  ntbrgyoig  a  propensity  to  da^ 
fend  arbitrary  principles  of  goveiiimeit.  J^ 
<m  tj»6  suliject,  the  st^'ength  oi  his  tenguage 
was  Aot  fliore  manifest  than  the  weakness  qf 
hi3  argnmento.  In  apology  fori«m»  it  friU  be 
admitted,   thai  he  was  a  higli^^owo  T«7 
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from  principle ;  and  that,  though  the  efforts 
of  his  pen  were  sometimes  directed  by  men  in 
power^  most  of  what  he  wrote  was  strictly 
conformable  to  his  real  sentiments. 

As  an  epistolary  writer,  his  compositions  are 
to  be  estimated  by  his  own  discrinunating  idea 
of  the  appropriate  attributes  of  ^'  the  episto* 
lie  style."     **  Some,  when  they  write  to  their 
friends,  are  all  affection ;  some  are  wise  and 
sententious ;  some  strain  their  powers  for  eU 
fects  of  gravity ;  some  write  news ;  and  some 
write  secrets ;  but  to  make  a  letter  without 
affection,   without  wisdom,  without  gravity^ 
without  news,  and  without  secrets,  is  doubt- 
less the  great  epistolic  stylets   There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  corresponding  with  a  friend,  where 
doubt  and  mistrust  have  no  place,  and  every 
thing  is  said  as  it  is  thought.     These  are  the 
letters  by  which  souls  are  united,   and  by 
which  minds,  naturally  in  unison,  move  each 
other  as  they  are  moved  themselves.**    Such 
are  the  characteristics  of  his  Letters  to  Mrs 
Thrale.    Some  are  grave,  some  gloomy,  some 
pathetic,   some  sententious,   and  othera  are 

M  m 
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lively,    literary,    domestic,    and   descriptiTer 
They  are  valuable,  as  they  fully  delineate, 
without  intending  it,  the  picture  of  the  nuuu 
We  see  him  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  so* 
litude  and  in  society,  at  home  mid  alHttad,. 
and  in  all  the  petty  business  of  life.    From 
himself,  and  in  his  ewn  wonb,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  collect  the  truest  and  best  information. 
Whether  grave  or  gay,  he  writes  always  is 
Bis  own  forcible  style,  but  fashioned,  on  ti>- 
pics  of  a  familiar  kind,  to  gracefulness  and 
ease.    His  words  are  sometimes  too  pompous, 
and  his  sentences  too  elaborate  for  fanuUar  tet- 
ters ;  but  his  skill  in  telling  **  every  tlung  that 
one  friend  loves  to  know  of  another,"  it  very 
advantageously  displaced,  and  antitles  him  to 
rank  with  the  best  epistolary  writers  of  our 
nation.    Everywhere,  we  find  %he  strongest 
danonstrations  of  his  piety,  Im  kind   affieo* 
tions,  and  the  goodness  of  his  kewi*     Hb 
letters  to  Mrs  Tircih^  om  the  death  of  her 
mother,  and  on  the  loss  of  h&t  ooly  sm^  ave 
at  once  moral  and  pathetic.   Hts  solicitude 
for  IS/fx  Thrale  during  a  long  iHmss,  and  his 
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Ceding  ftt  his  death,  do  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead,  and  to  the  gratitude  and 
seosibilitj  of  the  surrivor.    <'  I  am  afraid  of 
thinking  what  1  hate  lost ;  I  never  had  such 
a  friend  before."    To  Mrs  Thrdle  he   says, 
^  to  see  and  hear  yen,  Is  altrays  to  bear  wit 
and  see  virtue."    He  seems  at  tiiries  to  tbittk 
ber  regard  for  him  is  abated :  **  shall  we  never 
again  exchange  our  thoughts  by  the  fire-side?" 
His  letters  to  Miss  Boothhy,  in  her  last  illness, 
which  closed  a  conthiued  corriespondence,  ex- 
press the  Biiost  tender  regard,  and  the  most 
beartfelt  anxiety.    *^  I  love  and  honour  you, 
and  am  unwilling  to  lose  you.    I  beg  of  you 
to  exMleavow  to  Irve.    I  am  in  great  trouble. 
If  you  can  wHCe  f  biree  words  to  iM^,  be  pleas^ 
ed  to  do  it.    I  am  afraid  to  say  much,  and 
ettufiot  sdy  nothing  when  my  dearest  is  rn 
daBger.     The  all-n^k'cifut  (Jod  have  mercy 
Ml  you."    It  is  comfortable  to  heat  him  say, 
atMOBt  at  the  d6ie  of  fife,  '^  Attentioi^  and  re- 
spect give  pteasure,  however  late,  and  however 
useless ;  but  they  are  not  useless^  even  when 
lAiey  are  hile :  it*  n  reasonable  to  rc^ice  as  the 

M  m  2 
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daj  declines,  to  find  that  it  has  been  spent  Wit^ 
the  approbation  of  mankind.*'  Sentiments  sucfa 
as  these,  diffused  among  the  more  trifling  topics 
of  his  epbtolary  correspondence^  must  always 
be  interesting  to  the  world  at  large^  and  will 
be  cherished  with  affection  and  regard  by 
mankind  in  all  times  and  circumistances. 

As  a  theologian,  his  principles  and  practi- 
cal opinions  preserved  in  his  Prayers  cmd  Me* 
diioHons,  and  hb  Sermons,  represent  him  as 
a  humble  disciple  of  that  Redeemer  whose 
faith  he  professed,  sincerely  pious»  and  scru- 
pulously regular  in  the  performance  of  his  re- 
ligious duties.    His  Prayers,  composed  for 
private  devotion,  adapted  to  the  infirmities  of 
a  frail  mortal,  approaching  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty,  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity, 
.energy,  and  conciseness.    They  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  the  collects  in  the  ^'  Conmioa 
Prayer-Book,"    without  that  dignity  which 
is  derived  to  the  latter  from  the  venerable  an- 
tiquity of  the  style  and  expression.    They 
have  no  particular  method,  no  display  of  ge- 
nius, no  pretensions  to  wisdom^  no  ambitious 
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ornament,  no  affectation  in  the  style,  and  no 
words  of  unusual  occurrence.  They  have  no 
beauties  that  should  characterize  the  man  of 
stupendous  abilities  and  great  learning,  un- 
der whose  name  they  appear.  They  have 
nothing  that  might  not  have  been  produced 
by  any  man  of  plain  common  sense,  and  up- 
right intention,  warmed  with  a  devotion,  at 
once  rational  and  sincere.  We  see  a  great 
and  good  man  in  a  state  of  humility  and  self- 
abasement,  feeling  and  acknowledging  the 
common  wants  and  infirmities  of  all  human 
creatures.  His  self-abasement  was  strictly 
iBgenuous ;  but  his  expressions,  when  compa- 
red with  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  seem  too 
disparaging.  Christianity  does  not  require 
us  to  deny  any  one  quality  we'  possess,  or  to 
represent  ourselves,  in  defiance  of  truth,  as 
one  mass  of  deformity  and  guilt.  The  instruc- 
tion of  St  Paul,  enforced  by  the  most  sacred 
example,  is  singly  this,  that  we  ^^  think  not 
of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think,  but  that  we  think  soberl/.''  We  owe  to 
the  excdlencies  of  the  Supreme  Being,  every 
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possible  d^^ee  of  veneratioii  and  hoiimir ;  birt 
that  virtue  should  tr^nnble  in  the  presence  of 
Infinite  Gopdness,  is  not  )eai  contrary  to  rea^ 
son  than  it  is  contrary  to  heroism.  In  die 
presence  of  Infiaite  Goodness  it  feeb  a  conge* 
l^iality,  and  assumes  a  confidence,  that  leaps^ 
as  it  were^  the  gulph  between,  and  dares  to 
a^ire  to  sentiments  of  attachment,  fidelity, 
and  love.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  cundudo 
^om  this  circumstance,  that  the  piety  and  hu^ 
miUty  of  Johnson  were  of  no  value ;  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  the  sted&stnesa 
Of  his  faith,  and  the  fervour  of  his  charity, 
of  up  use.  There  is  something  so  great  and 
aii^ful  in  the  ^a  of  the  Almi^y,  and  somc'- 
tbing  so  fascinating  in  the  effusions  of  grati- 
tude, that  there  are  numbers  of  men,  intre* 
pid  and  heroical  in  every  other  regard,  that 
cannot  boast  of  all  the  serenity  and  assurance 
in  the  business  of  religion  that  are  so  earaest- 
ly  to  be  desired ;  and  yet  the  piety  of  these 
men  is  precious  and  availiug.  The  fat^  of 
'<  the  unprofitable  servant"  may,  indeed^  just- 
ly  beget  apprehensions  in  tfaie  stoutest  mind. 
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His  Me£tatiom,  as  thej  ate  improperly  cdtt^ 
€d»  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  same  fa- 
Tonrable  Ug^  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  for 
the  practice  and  improretnent  of  Cbristian 
piety«  They  are  merely  minutes,  at  one  time 
of  resolutions  for  his  fUture  oonduct,^  and  at 
another,  oi  private  occurrences^  in  ihe  style 
of  a  di^y  or  journal.  They  deserve  atten^ 
tion,  as  memorials  of  the  tenderlias  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  constitutional  lieebieness 
of  his  nature ;  foil  4{  frivolous  minutenesses 
and  punctflious  weaknesses,  beyond  any  thing 
of  wfaidi  an  abstract  description  can  suggest 
Ike  idea.  Thqr  tell  us,  that,  in  sq[Hte  of  all 
the  contemptuous  ridicule  with  which  he 
has  treated  that  delicate  frame,  which  de^ 
pencb  for  its  cmnposure  on  the  clouds  and 
the  winds,  be  was  not  himself  exempt  from 
languor,  shiggishness,  and  procrastination; 
that  be  was  not  free  from  the  most  pitiable 
religious  credulity,  iind  superstitious  timidity ; 
smd  that  his  attention  was  often  engrossed 
by  things  in  the  last  degree  frivolous,  futile^ 
and  unimportant.    These  representations  are 
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certain! J  disadFantageoas  to  him;  but  thejr 
give  no  real  occasion  either  for  censure  or  de- 
rision.    When  we  foltow  him  through  all  his 
weaknesses,  his  religious  horrors,  and  sacred 
punctilios,  we  lament  that  the  frailties  of  hu- 
man nature  inevitably  preclude  the  attain- 
ment of  Christian  perfection.     At  the  same 
time,  we  admire  the  perseverance  and  fervour 
of  his  devotion,  and  the  tender  sensibility  and 
humane  benevolence  of  his  heart,  that  have 
rarely  been  equalled  by  the  least  faulty  pro- 
fessors of  Chrbtianity,    To  eKfNress  uneasi- 
ness because,  through  mistake,   he  drank  a 
spoonful  of  milk  in  a  cup  of  tea,  on  a  fast  day, 
shews  his  attention  to  the  minutest  circum- 
stance that  appeared  likely  to  render  his  hu- 
miliation the  means  of  securing  the  divine 
favour.     The  praying  for  his  deceased  wife 
has  occasioned  disquietude  and  offence  among 
the  strict  and  severe  in  doctrinal  religion,  as 
it  countenances  an  inclination  to  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  ;  but  his  prayers,  with  the  limi- 
tations there  expressed,  though  they  deviate 
from  'strict  Protestantism,   are  so  far  from 
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iKreakening  his  admirable  arguments  in  favour 
of  religion,  that  thej  add  force  to  his  pious 
reasonings,  from  the  proof  they  afford  that 
he  believed  in  the  religion  he  inculcated. 
^The  struggle  in  a  breast,  constituted  as  his 
.was,  between  the  severe  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  genuine  undisciplinable 
feelings  of  the  heart,  illustrates  the  kindness 
of  his  nature  more  than  it  could  be  illustrated 
by  any  other  circumstance.  The  SermmSt 
published  under  the  name  of  Dr  Taylor,  pos* 
sess  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  sentiment, 
and  composition^  in  a  recc^nizable  degree. 
Some  of  them  are  in  his  best  manner ;  and 
all  of  them  inculcate,  without  enthusiasm  or 
dogmatism,  the  purest  precepts  and  doctrines 
of  religion  and  morality.  The  discourse  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  which  Dr  Taylor  de- 
clined to  deliver,  is  remarkable,  a^a  solemn 
and  pathetic  moral  lesson,  written  with  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  fervour  of  devotion 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  nowhere  over* 
charged  with  unqualified  praise  or  ambitious 
ornament.     The  rest  of  the  discourses  were 
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the  fund  which  Dr  Taylw^  from  time  to  timv. 
carried  with  him  to  the  pulpit** 

The  sHfle  which  he  introduced  into  Bngv. 
lish  composition,  has  been  too  often  criticisec^ 
hj  friends  and  enemies^  to  need  being  consi- 
dered here*  It  has  been  censured,  q>phnid« 
ed,  and  imitated,  to  extremes  equallj  dan- 
gerous  to  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue. 
That  he  has  innovated  upo»  our  language 
by  the  adoption  of  Latin  denratires,  and 
H  preference  of  abstract  to  concrete  tcrai^ 
catinot  be  denied.  But  the  danger  fram  fait 
InnoTation  would  be  trifling,  if  those  aloae 
would  copy  him  who  can  think  witk  equal 
precision;  for  few  passages  can  be  pohited 
out  from  his  works  in  which  his  meanuig 
could  be  as  accurately  expressed  by  woftts 

*  He  owned  to  Mr  Bosw^,  thst  he  had  wrktea  abMt 
Jorty  sermons  ;  but  as  he  had  given  or  sold  them  to  dif- 
ferent persons  who  were  to  preach  them,  he  did  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  them.  Tba  ym- 
lue  of  the  tweniy-Jive  difcourses  that  we  possen,  indioes 
\is  to  wish  that  the  remainder,  if  still  existing  in  manm- 
scripti  were  given  to  the  world 
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in  more  familiar  use.  His  comprehension 
of  mind  was  the  mould  for  his  language. 
Had  his  comprehension  been  narrower,  his 
expression  would  have  been  easier.  His 
jentences  have  a*  dignified  march,  snita* 
ble  to  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  pauses,  and  the  pomp  of  his'  sono* 
rous  phraseology.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  while  he  has  added  dignity  and  harmony 
to  our  language,  he  has  neither  vitiated  it  by 
the  insertion  of  foreign  idioms,  nor  the  affecta« 
tion  of  anomaly  in  the  construction  of  his  sen« 
tenees.  While  the  flowers,  of  poetic  imagination 
luxuriantly  adorn  his  style,  it  is  never  enfee* 
bled  by  their  plenitude,  ft  is  close  without 
obscurity,  perspicuous  without  languor,  and 
strong  without  impetuosity.  No  periods  are 
so  harmonious,  none  so  nervous.  ParalleU 
isms,  pointed  phrases,  verbal  recurrences^ 
measured  pauses,  triads,  antitheses,  allitera* 
tion,  and  metaphor,  are  constantly  emplojred 
for  the  purposes  of  dignity,  strength,  and 
harmony.  He  has  laboured  his  style  with  t|ie 
greatest  attention.     Its  elaborateness,  is  per- 
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haps^  too  a{^parent.  It  has,  p^haps,  too  un- 
wieldy, and  too  uniform  a  dignity.  It  bad 
much  of  the  harmony,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
somiewbat  of  the  monotony  of  verse.  Among 
the  deviations  from  customary  construction, 
may  be  reckoned  the  substitution  of  substan- 
tives for  the  other  parts  of  speech,  of  the 
in^perfect  tense  for  the  perfect  participle,  of 
the  indicative  for  the  subjunctive  mood, 
the  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  the  dis- 
jiinctive  conjunction,  and  the  omission  of 
the  ellipses  of  the  pronoun*  He  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  studious  of  the  glitter 
of  an  antithesis  between  the, epithet  and  the 
substantive.  This  strikes  while  it  is  new; 
but  to  the  more  experienced  reader,  though 
it  may  seem  sometimes  forcible,  yet  it  will 
often  prove  tiresome.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
his  early  performances  bear  few  marks  of  the 
style  which  he  adopted  in  the  Rambler.  In  the 
Life  of  Savage,  the  style  is  elegant, ,  but  not 
ostentatious.  His  sentences  are  naturally  ar- 
ranged, and  musical  without  artifice.  He 
affects  not  the  measuring  of  clauses  and  the 
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balancing  of  periods ;  he  aims  not  at  splendid^ 
glowing  diction ;  he  seeks  not  pointed  phrases 
and  elaborate  contrasts.    It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark;  that  he  has  altered,  and  p^haps  im- 
proved his  style,  long  after  his  reputation  had 
been  Established,  and  the  Rambler  had  appear- 
ed.    The  composition  of  this  work  differs,  in 
some  degree,  from  that  of  BasseUit,  the  e/bur- 
Tiey  to  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.    The  native  vigour  and  peculiiurity 
of  feature  are  preserved;  but  they  are  po- 
lished  to  greater  elegance,  and  taught  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  happier  ease.     In  the 
Mcmbler  his  periods  are  longer,  and  his  mean- 
ing inore  condensed ;  he  is  more"  fond  of  ab- 
stract terms,  and  ambitious  of  sesquipedalian 
words.     But  this  work  was  written  while  he 
was  occupied  in  collecting  authorities  for  the  ' 
English  Dictionary ;  at  a  time  when  Browne 
and  Hooker,  Bacon  and  Hakewill,  Raleigh 
and  Knolles,  were  continually  before  him; 
men  whom  it  was  difficult  to  read,  and  re-» 
main   free  from  the  temptation  to  imitate. 
In  his  latter  productions,    particularly  tha 
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Lives  of  the  Poets,  his  sentences  are  shortav 
their  construction  more  simple,  and  the  use 
of  Latin  derivatives  less  frequent*    He  bar 
made  his  style,  in  a  greater  degree,  degani 
without  constraint,   dignified  without  ambi* 
tious  ornament,  strong  without  rigidity,  and 
harmonious  without  elaboration.     By  a  strict 
attention  to  verbal  precision,  the  sedulous  re- 
jection  of  expletives  and  irregular  combina- 
tions, and  the  melodious  collocation  of  the 
sentences,  lie  has    refined  our  language   to 
grammatical  purity,  and  formed  a  style  of  £ng- 
lish  prose,  perfectly  miginal,  and  more  cor- 
rect, dignified,  and  harmonious,  than  thai  of 
miy  of  the  English  writers,  from  Addison  asd 
Bofinghroke  to  Melmoth  and  Hume*    At  tkt 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  except 
an  topics  of  eleration  and  sublimity,  the  loa^ 
•f  the  colloquial  ease,  sweetness,  and  shnp^ 
city  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  AddisoB^ 
is  scarcely  compensated  by  |he  solidity  of  eoo- 
densed  conceptions,  the  harmony  of  artifiKJal 
arrangement,    and    the    pomp    of   senorous- 
phraseology.    As  Homer  gave  a  peculiar  laa- 
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^age  to  his  gods^  to  express  thekr  diyioe 
conceptions,  let  us  allow  to  Jobnson,  and  to 
men  like  him>  a  style  such  as  he  has  used ; 
for  we  have  as  jet  found  none  more  rich,  ac« 
curate,  and  majestic.  It  b  certain  that  hit 
example  has  given  a  general  elevation  and 
correctness  to^English  composition  ;  for  scarce- 
I7  any  thing  is  written  now  that  is  not  ex- 
pressed with  more  precision  and  prc^ety 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to  lead 
the  national  taste.  This  circumstance  is  well 
described  by  Mr  Courtenay,  in  the  discrimi- 
mative  catalogue  of  hia  immediate  disciples. 

<<  By  Nature's  ^fts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 
He,  like  a  Titian,  formed  his  brilliant  school^ 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 
¥^e  from  his  lipe  impreaaive  wiadom  MV^ 

Among  the  ^^  congenial  spirits ''  who  form- 
ed ^^  the  school  of  Johnson,"  be  c(mimema» 
rates  the  respectable  names  of  Goldamith,  Sir 
Joshua  Rejmolds,  Dr  Bumey,  Mr  Makme, 
Mr  ^eevGis,  Dr  Hawkesworth,  Sir  William 
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Jones,  and  Mr  Boswell ;  and  conclndes^  the 
trfbute  to  his  scholars,  with  a  panegyric  onp 
the  revolution  produced  by  his  example  in. 
English  composition. 


**  Nor  was  hb  energy  confia'd  alone 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

Its  influence  wide  improved  our  lettered  isle. 

And  lucid  yigour  marked  the  general  style. 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed^ 

First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread. 

Till,  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand^ 

A'Dd  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land  **^ 


Among  the  imitators  bf  his  style,  whether 
intentionally,  or  by  the  imperceptible  effect 
of  its  strength  and  animation,  may  be  reck- 
oned a  great  proportion  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  characters  of  the  present 
reign.  The  writings  of  Dr  Robertson,  Dr 
Blair,  Mr  Burke,  IVIr  Gibbon,  Dr  Leland,  Dr 
Ferguson,  DrPaley,  Dr  Beattie,  Dr  Stuart,  Df 
Knox,  Dr  Parr,  Dr  Thomson,  Dr  Gillies,  Dr 
Drake,  Professor  Richardson,  Mrs  Barbauld^ 
Professor  Stewart,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr 

•  Poetical  Review,  Ac 
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Mackenzie)  Miss  Edfe^oi^,  and  Mr  Roscoe, 
skew  that  thej  .have  caught,  fai  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  .the  ^vigour,  precision,  and  dignity,  as 
irellas  the  splendour,  expansicm,  and  harmony, 
whsdbicharacteri^e  the  style  of  Johnson.  Aspi^ 
xm^  g^nifilui,  ainung  at  composition  in  history, 
GritiGifim,ond  philo8ophy,in  eadi  succeeding  ge« 
ner&tioii,  will  adopt  bis  rich  and  n^^ous  style 
with  advantage,  as  it  harmonizes  most  happi- 
ly with  topics  of  weight,  splendour,  and  dig- 
nity. Bot  let  men  of  moderate  conceptions 
beware  of  i}Uj«kiged  imitations,  Their  at- 
tempt to  copy  his  languid  is  Salmoneus 
tbundering  at  BHs,  or  a  mortal  wielding  the 
speor  of  AcMles.  It  is  to  raise  a  mdancbo' 
ly  contrast  between  the  sUmness  of  th6 
thought,  and  the  capacvly  of  the  expression  ^ 
to  cover  the  head  of  a  pigmy  with  the  casq«e 
of  a  giant  *. 

♦The  "Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy**  is  exempted 
fjrom  the  cessure  'jf  the  pn^essed  isiilaljoiis  sf  the  form 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  style,  as  it  has  not  only  the 
peculiarities  of  his  phraseology,  but  the  prominent  fea- 
tisres  of  his  style  oi  criticism.  Dr  Burrowes's  essay  oo 
his  style  in  the  *'  Transactioofi  of  the  Irish  Academy," 
VOL  L  furnishes  an  example  of  it. 
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As  apoetf  his  Bierit,  though  coosiderdUc^ 
yet  fidls  far  sbcnrt  of  that  which  he  has  dis^ 
played  in  those  departments  of  literature  is 
which  we  have  surveyed  him.  Aft  fiur  as 
strength  of  expression,  fertility  of  inventian^ 
[and  abundance  of  imagery,  constitute  poetry, 
he  is  much  more  a  poet  in  his  im>8e  works^ 
than  in  his  metrical  compositions.  Passion, 
to  the  merit  of  which  he  was  blind  and  un- 
charitable,  is  so  much  the  soul  and  ^sence  of 
poetry,  that  without  it  rhyme  and  metre  ai^ 
vain.  There  may  be  smoothness,  syllabic  u^ 
rangmmt,  and  good  sense  in  a  metrical  com- 
position ;  but  there  can  be  no  true  poetry  with- 
out imagery,  wiurm  expression,  and  an  enthu* 
siasm  which  intoxicates  the  reader,  lifts  him 
above  the  ground,  and  makes  him  Cbiget  that 
he  is  mortal.  Batiocination  prevailed  in 
Johnson  much  move  than  sensibili^.  He  hw 
no  daring  suUimities  nor  gentle  graces.  He 
never  glows  with  the  enthusiasm  ai  inspirar 
tibn,.nor  kindles  a  sympathetic  emotion  in  the 
bosom  of  his  reader.  He  makes  na  excursions 
[**  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  nor  <*  es* 


says  knowledge  denied  to  ears  of  flesh  and 
blood."    He  nerer  strajs  beyond  the  walks  of 
mere  modern  life^  back  to  the  regions  of  €>o- 
thic  fancy,  the  dominimis  of  pure  poetry. 
He  constantly  addresses  himself  to  the  under- 
standing.   His  poems  are  the  plaia  and  sensi- 
ble effiisions  of'  a  mind  never  hurried  beyond 
itself^  to  which  tiie  use  of  rhyme  adds  no 
heauty»  «nd  from  which  ^he  use  of  prose 
would  detract  no  force.    His  versiJ&cation  is 
o<nrrect»  splettdtd,.  and  harmonioiis^   but  his 
pauses  are  not  sufficiently  varied  to  secure 
him  from  the  imputation  of  monotony.    He 
seems  never  at  a  Joss  for  rhyme,  or  destitute 
of  a  proper  expression.   The  purity  and  ena*- 
gy  of  the  diction^  and  the  wdigfat  and  com- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  appear  admirably 
adapted  to  didactic,  ethic,  and  satiric  poetry, 
for  which  his  powers  were  equally,  and  per-^ 
haps  alone  qualified.    These  observations  do 
not  detract  from  his  merits  aa  the  profess64 
disciple    of   Pope,    rather  than  of   Milton. 
Judging  of  his  Irene,  the  ImitaHaas  of  Juv^ 
nal,  the  Frokgue  on  the  openmg  of  Drunf^Ume 

N  n  2 
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Theaire^  and  the  stafiizas  onihe  deaihof  Mr  R&- 
iert  LeveUy  by  his  own  poetical  standard,  we 
majr  datmfoor  him  a  distinguished  pbK^e  in  the 
school  of  the  great  **  poet  of  reason "  and 
^*  the  prince  of  rhyme." 

The  tragedhf  ^  IreM  may  be  considered  as 
the  gveatesfc  effort  of  Ibis  genius.  The  snb- 
stance  of  the  ^ory  is  shortly  this :  In  1453; 
Mahomel  Me  GrecUy  first  emperor  of  the 
Tnrks,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople ;  and  ha* 
▼ing  reduced  the  place,  became  enamoured 
of  a  fair  Gre^,  whose  name  was  Irene.  The 
siUtan  invited  her  to  embrace  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet, and  to  grace  his  throne.  Bnrnged 
at  this  intended  marriage,  tiie  janizaries 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  detlnrone  the  empe>- 
ror.  To  avert  the  impaoding  danger,  Ma- 
homet, in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
'*  catching  with  one  haBd,**  as  Knottes  ex- 
presses it,  **  the  fair  Greek  by  the  hah^  of  her 
head,  and  drawing  his  faulchion  with  the 
other,  he,  at  one  blow,  struck  off  her  head, 
to  the  great  terror  of  them  all ;  and  having 
w  done,  said  unto  them,  ^  Now,  by  thi^ 
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jod^  whether  yoar  emperor  k  able  to  bridle 
bU  affitctioiis  or  not/'  The  story  is  simple^ 
and  it  remained  for  Johnson  to  amptify  it 
witli  proper  ^Msodes,  and  give  it  complica- 
tion aad  noriety.  Bat  he  has  altered  the 
character  and  catastrophe,  which  he  found  in 
tbe  historiati^  so  as  to  diminish  the  dramatic 
^^Bct.  Mmay  faults  may.  be  found  with  the 
condndt  of  the  fiable.  The  principal  one  is. 
that  the  plot  is  double,  and  has  the  most 
striking  faults  of  such  a  fiiUe ;  for  Jt  dtvidea 
the  spectator's  attention  and  regard  between 
characters  whose  interests  are  oj^postta^  and 
wfaoae  happiness  or  misery  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  same  events.  We  catmot  hope  the 
escape  of  Demetrius  and  Aspasia,  without 
dreading  the  condemnation  of  Irene;  and 
adr  wishes  as  to  each,  operating  in  contradic- 
tion, mast  diminish  our  concern  for  both. 
The  catastrophe,  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  fierte  of  Irene,  is  meanly  worked  up. 
It  is  brought  about  too  suddenly,  without  a 
due  coancction  with  preparatory  incidents^ 
and  at  the  very  ammart  when  we  have  Aot.)ei« 
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sure  to  contemplate  it,  and  are  alone  interest* 
ed  for  the  escape  ciDenietniuandAspasia.  We 
neither  anticipate  it  with  sufficient  perspicui* 
tj,  nor  consider  it  with  solemnity,  so  as  to 
be  aflected  upon  its  occurrence,  with  gp^iuine 
dramatic  grief  or  terror.  The  characters  of 
the  piece  hare  nothing  discriminative.  Thejr 
are  not  representations  of  different  tempers, 
passions,  and  minds,  but  of  different  degrees 
of  virtue  and  vice.  They  are  so  naked  of  pe- 
culiarity, that  we  cannot  know  why  the  same 
incidents  should  operate  diffisrently  upon  any 
one  of  them,  so  as  to  impel  them  to  a  diffe- 
rent action,  or  produce  an  emotion  even  vary- 
ing in  strength  from  what  it  would  have  done 
m  any  other.  They  possess  too  much  of  a 
balanced  importance  in  the  conduct  of  the 
drama,  so  that  the  mind  knows  not  how  to 
make  its  election  of  a  principal  character,  at 
to  fix  its  attention  upon  any  personage  to 
whose  felicity  it  may  attach  its  wishesf^  and 
upon  whose  fate  it  may  suspend  its  sympathy. 
From  the  name  of  the  tragedy,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Johnson  considered  Irene  as  the 
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lieroiiie;  yet  the  reader  feels  more  concern, 
OT^en  for  the  stoic  virtue  and  cool  fondness  of 
Aapasia.  The  former  is  too  much  of  a  mixed 
character ;-  neither  her  goodness,  nor  her 
^(reakness,  nor  her  depravity,  is  predominant 
She  has  not  sufficient  virtue  to  awaken  our 
i^mpathy  fior  the  sufferings  of  innocence,  nor 
sufficient  vioe  to  arouse  our  terror  at  the  pu- 
nishment of  guUt.  The  speeches  are  oftener 
the  recollections  of  past  feelings,  than  the  ebuU 
litiotts  of  immediate  passions,  started  by  the 
passing  actions  of  the  scene.  Little  is  made 
ftt^esent  to  the  spectator's  mmd,  and  of  that 
little,  nothing  has  life.  There  is  not  a  single 
situation  to  excite  curiosity,  and  raise  a  con- 
ilict  of  passions.  His  critique  upon  the  tra- 
^c  poets,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  is,  perhaps,  in  no  instance,  more 
true  than  it  is  of  himself. 


From  faaid  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
And  declanufiion  roar'd  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
PAUatcphif  remaioM  tiMugh  Nature  fled." 
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When  erery  deduction  is  made  which  cri- 
ticism  requires,  Ireae  retatas  the  <Jiaraeteri8> 
tical  qualities  of  a  legitimate  dramatic  com- 
position. The  unities  are  stricilj  observed ;  the 
diction  is  nerrous,  ricfa,  and  elegant ;  the  sen- 
timents are  8triking,^moraI,  and  pivctical ;  the 
poetical  imagerf  is  chaste  and  pwe,  and  the 
versification  is  vigorous,  accaratdj  pdisbed, 
and  regularly  musical.  It  vouki  be  difficult 
to  select  a  passage  in  drain^ic  poetay  more 
nobly  conceiTcd  or  finely  expressed  than  the 
reply  of  Denetrimt  to  the  omqilaint  of  his 
friend,  that  no  prodigy  from  Heavm  had 
foretold  the  calamities  of  Greece. 


«  A  thwaand  horrid  pnxi^ies  fontdd  it ; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  tnaladiet  of  smkiig  states. 
When  public  villanjr,  too  strong  fer  jostice. 
Shews  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontiut  caU  for  any  wonders. 
Which  cheats  inteipret,  aad  iriiieh  fixds  r^ud 
When  some  negtected  &bric  nods  benesth 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  Heaven  dispatdi  tlw  ncHangen  «f  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead  to  warn  us  of  its  M  ?'» 


> 
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Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plajs  m 
tmr  language,  which  hare  lost  their  place  ih 
the  theatre,  but  coattmie  to  please  in  the 
cloaet.  As  it  is  the  drama  of  our  great  Eng* 
fish  mordiBt^  re^te  with  the  nofilt  solid  atid 
nraniy  observatiods  on  human  life,  and  rich  in 
nervoQS  and  emphatic  language^  it  would  be 
desirable  to  see  it  reriyed. 

The  Imitatkms  of  Juvenal  ia*e,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  imitations  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
They  are  not  so  close  as  Pope^  imitations  of 
Horace,  but  they  are  infinitely  more  spirited 
and  energetic.  In  Pope,  the  peculiar  imi^pes 
of  Roman  life  are  adapted,  with  singular  ad* 
dress,  to  our  own  times ;  in  Johnson,  the  si- 
militude is  only  in  general  passages,  suitable 
to  every  age  in  whkh  refinement  has  degene- 
rated into  depravity.  His  London  breathes 
the  true  vehement  and  contemptuous  indigna-* 
tion  of  the  original  satire.  It  is  more  popu- 
lar in  its  subject,  and  more  pointed  and  for- 
cible in  its  composition  than  his  Vaniij/  of 
Human  Wi^ee.  It  blazes  forth  with  original 
fire,  in  the  liveliness  of  its  correspondent  allu- 
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slonn,  the  energy  of  pis  expressions,  and  the 
frequency  of  its  apostrophes.  The  Vanky  of 
Hwnan  Wishes  is  more  grare,  moral/  senten- 
tious, and  stately.  In  his  London^  he  often 
takes  nothing  more  than  the  sutyect  from  the 
Roman  poet,  proves  or  illustrates  it  according 
to  the  originality  of  his  own  oonceptions,  or 
the  warmth  of  his  own  fancy;  and  some^* 
times  he  deserts  him  altogether,  and  that  not 
only  where  the  modesty  of  an  English  ear» 
and  the  inapplicability  of  the  ori^nal  to  mo- 
dem customs  require  it,  but  in  places  where 
the  topics  and  the  moral  use  are  as  appliea- 
ble  to  London  as  they  are  to  ancient  Roma 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  follows  the  ori* 
^al  more  closely,  but  still  with  many  omis- 
sions. The  subject  is  taken  from  the  second 
''  Aldbiades"  of  Plato,  and  has  an  intermix* 
ture  of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates,  concerning 
the  object  of  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity. 
The  general  proposition  is,  that  gcknl  and 
evil  are  so  little  understood  by  mankind,  that 
their  wishes,  when  granted,  are  always  de- 
structive.   This  is  exemplified  in  a  variety  of 
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instances,  tech  as  riches,  state-preferment, 
eloquence,  military  glory,  long  Kfe,  and  beauty. 
For  the  characters  which  Juvenal  has  chosen 
to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  Johnson  has  substi- 
tuted others  from  modern  history ;  for  Seja- 
nus  he  gives  Wolsey,  Buckingham^  Strafford, 
Clarendon,  and  Oaford;  for  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Laud;  for  Xerxes 
and  Hannibal,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Charles  XII;  for  Nestor  and  Croesus,  MarU 
borou^  and  Swift;  and  for  Lncretia  and 
Virginia,  Vane*  and  SecOeyi,  The  **  full- 
HawvL  dignity''  of  the  haughty  cardinal,  and 
his  humble  ^'  end,"  are  contrasted  with  the 
utmo^  felicity  and  force.  The  sorrows  of 
the   **  scholar's  life"    are  represented  with 

*  The  name  has  been  applied  to.  Ladi/  Vane,  whose 
•«  Memoirs"  are  inserted  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle/'  and 
to  another  person,  perhaps  more  correctly.  See  Life  of 
Smollett,  prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  4th  edit, 
p.  SS. 

f  This  example  is  ill-chosen,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Catharine  Sedlej/,  CounUss  of  Dorchester,  mistress  to 
James  II.  was  not  handsome.  ^Ihe  name  of  Shore  would 
bare  been  a  more  <uitable  example. 
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SQcli  precMeness  of  detail,  that  he  could  not 
read  tke  melancholy  paragraph  without  tears  *. 
The  weak  ^*  foundation  of  the  warrior's  pride  ** 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  f«te  of  ^*  Swe* 
disk  Charles:" 


<^  His  M  was  destioM  to  a  barren  stand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pole, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adora  a  tale/' 


Tfat  ''  protracted  woes  "  of  ''  protracted  Ufe^"" 
are  pathetically  enumerated,  and  the  .dark  en- 
talc^e  is  closed  with  examples  of  the  depio* 
rable  privation  of  reason,  aUMog  die  conse- 
quences of  longevity.  ^ 

<'  In  life's  last  scene,  wbat  prsdigies  surprize  i 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise : 
From  Marlhorough*$  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow. 
And  Sviii^i  expires  a  driv'Uer,  and  a  shew." 

Owing  to  the  dearth  of  modern  examples,  he 
has  fewer  characters  than  the  Roman  satirist; 
but  in  the  aptness  of  the  allusions,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  parallels,  he  has  succeeded 
*  Mrs  Piozzi^s  Anecdotes,  &c.  p.  50. 


wonderftiHyi;  and  though  we  cannot  saj  that 
he  has  surpassed  his  prototype,  he  has  eni^r- 
ed  into  a; noble  oompetition^  and  .g^vea  to  his 
imitation  the  air  of  an  original.  The  chris- 
tian had  td.  straggle  with  the  heatl^ea.  poet, 
ami  has  manifested  a  supeiMrity,  bj.tbe.salv- 
stitHtfam  of  a  ptMrer  md^  more  subUme  ajr^^efia 
of  morality^  sanctioned  by  the  solemnity  aAd 
pathos. <dr.  the  Christian  c6de«  He  has  prfs 
aerred  all^  the*  beauties  of  the  original  doc* 
trine^  hit.  stripped  it»  with  infinite  art,  from 
aUiPypmrance  of  epjcMQ^gA  infidelity,  and  fiUr 
ed  it  withprecepta,wor,tby  of  a  philosopher^ 
and  wishes  fitting  for  ft  Christian.  The  ad* 
inirable  cwclusion  of  the  satite^is  improved 
into  •  a»  impresalTC  kM»n  of  piety  and  resig- 
nation. 


<'  Poor  forth,  thy  ierro^frs  for  a  healthfiil  raind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  coUectife  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  ^eat. 
Counts  death  idad  Nature's- signal  of  retreat : 
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Theie  gooda  for  nuui  the  lavt  of  htfr^'n  iprdaia ; . 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain:: 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happhiess  she  does  not  fiftd.^ 


The  Prologue  for  the  opening  of  Dnny4Me 
Theatre  is  distingiiisbed,  among  compositioof 
of  this  class,  as  a  masterly  and  comprehensire 
criticism  on  the  several  stages  of  the  English 
drama,    from   Shakespeare  to  Garrfek.     Jbv 
sense,  invention,  and  poetic  expression,  it  19 
superior  to  any  profogae  of  Dryden,  and  rivals, 
in  sublimity,'  enthusiasm,    and  q^irapriate 
description,  Pdpe's-prolc^ue  to  th^  tragedy  of 
"^  Cato,"   which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
species  of  writing.    It  may  be  affirmed,  witl^ 
out  hazard  of  contradiction,  that  the  genius  at 
Shakespeare  is  delineated,  at  the  commencement 
of  these  verses,  with  a  sublimity  of  conception^ 
and  a  felicity  of  expression,  which  challenge 
the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry. 


^  Each  change^f  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  neir; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bouaded  reign,. 
And  panting  Time  toiPd  after  him  in  vain.^ 
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The  stanzas  m  the  deadh  of  Mr  Robert  LeveU^ 
as  they  were  the  kst,  so  tltey  are  tbe  best  of 
his  short  addresses  to  the  moral  mwe.  We  find 
nothing  more  exquisitely  mcMral,  more  genuine- 
ly suMfane^  more  tenderly  characteristic^  and 
more  universally  interesting^  in  the  whirfe 
range  of  ethic  poetry.  The  simple,  energetic 
tribute  of  affiection,  consecrated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  modest  worth  and  active  bene- 
volence, warm  from  the  heart,  is  irresistibly 
pathetic;  and  the  affecting  representation  of 
the  miseries  o£  suffering  humanity,  alleviated 
by  the  compassionate  philanthropist,  ^*  of 
evay  friendless  name  the  friend/'  cannot  fail 
to  be  answered  by  corresponding  emotions  of 
tenderness,  in  every  bosom,  and  the  effusion  of 
sympathetic  tears  from  every  eye.  The  praise 
which  he  missed  from  the  mu&e  of  Tragedy,  is 
due,  without  limitation,  to  the  solemn  and 
sublime  inspiration  of  the  muse  of  Elegy. 

In  the  mass  of  his  miscellaneous  poems, 
the  merit  of  his  other  Prologues  is  too  conspi- 
cuous to  be  overlooked.  Th^  are  copies  of 
his  mind,  clear  and  comprehensive,  pointed 
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and  en^geiic.  Is  Vbe^Prohgu^  fypfcon  be- 
fore  tke  masque  of  **  Comiis,*"  for  the  benefit 
of  MHtoii's :  gnandMlaiighter,  the  ebtriUble 
propensities  of .  his  heaort^  bmA  h»  fmromaUe 
Aispoiiitioa  tonrtt^ds  ear  kicoMfMiraUe  ^oet^ 
aremanifefsted  beTond  all  suspSbioa  of  jaffeqta- 
tion. 


f'  At  length  ^ur  nu^y  i)ardV  vietoKieua  kj'» 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  uixiversal  praise  ; 
And  baffled  spite,  WitK  hopeless  angubh  4umb^ 
Tiekb  Co  renown  l^e  ceotitrieft  to  i 


His  Dt£^  on  the  .seasofts^  though  profess- 
edly descriptive,  belong  to  the  lesser  spede» 
of  lyric  composition,  cotiabioing  morality  with 
gaiifty,  and  vivaeky  with  elegance.  Those 
6n  Auitmn  and  WiMifif  are  the  best ;  though, 
With  respect  to  desenption,  the  imi^ery  in 
both  is  chiefly  traditionary,  and,  in  the  latter, 
evidently  a  transcript  from  Horace.  Arooag 
his  lyric  effusions,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  fond,  we  find  many  expressions  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  as  usual,  moral,  and  unusual* 
ly  pathetic.      They  manifest,   however,  no 


traces  of  eBthasiasm*  They  are  not,  we  per- 
cittre^  the  production  of  a  warm  fancy,  im- 
pelled to  give  rent  by  poetry  to  its  overflow- 
ing feelings.  Those  passions  and  objects 
which  would  inspire  the  genuine  poetic  mind 
with  entbusiaSmi  pass  by  him  unfelt  and  un- 
noticed.  He  is  melancholy  in  Spring,  and 
jocund  in  Winter ;  he  lavishes  no  praises  on 
the  perfumed  zephyrs,  but  moralizes  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  or  commemorates  the 
comforts  of  a  cheering  flaggon  and  a  snug 
fire-side.  His  Ode  to  Friendship  is  of  the 
same  species  of  lyric  composition,  adapted  to 
his  powers^  uniting,  in  just  proportion,  correct- 
ness and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with  beauty 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Evening,  an 
Ode,  and  The  Winter's  Walk,  addressed  to 
Stella,  a  name  celebrated  in  all  his  lyric 
compositions,  are  both  distinguished  by  the 
same  just  mixtufe  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
gery, expressed  in  a  strain  of  tender  deli- 
cacy, which  shews  that  he  was  neither  igno- 
rant of  the  feelings  nor  insensiMe  to  the  joys 
0f  a  lover.    Of  his  address  To  Lt/ce,  an  ei- 

4>  0 
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derlylMfytthe  idea,  perhaps^  is  not  origtnd,  but 
the  images  are  happily  selected  and  well  express- 
ed.   The  verses  To  Lady  Firebrace;  SteUa  he 
mourning ;  and  On  her  plojfing  upon  the  Harp^ 
sichard  in  a  room  hung  mthfiotoer^pieces  of  her 
own  painting;  To  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on 
the  spinet  i  To  a  Lady  m  receiwmg  from  her 
a  sprig  ofmyrHer  are  occasional  compositions, 
and  of  course  derive  their  merit  chiefly  from, 
local    and    temporary   circumstances.     The 
principal  art  in  such  compositions,  is  to  nuke 
a  trifling  circumstance  poetical  or  witty.    In 
the  verses  on  the  Sprig  of  Myr&e^  he  has 
succeeded  most  happily.      The  Bipitaph  on 
Claude  Phillips,  the  Paraphrase  on  Proverbs, 
and  the  verses  on  the  Death  of  StephM  Grm/, 
are  nervous  and  elegfmt,  and  worthy  the  pen 
of   Pope.     Of  the  remaining  pieces,*  some 
are  parodies  and  burlesque  verses,  the  suggest- 
ions of  temporary  incidents ;  and  others  are 
mere  impromptus,  which  were  never  intended 
for  the  public  eye.  Many  of  them  are  spright- 
ly and  elegant,  and  may  be  read  with  plea^ 


sura ;  bat  thej  reqidre  no  diBtinct  enumera- 
ti<m  or  particQlar  criticism  *• 

*  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  enumerated  here  have 
not  been  revived  into  the  last  collected  edition  of  his 
Works,  8to,  ISKX  A  very  beaotiful  translation  of  an 
elegant  and  pathetic  passage  in  the  Medea  of  Earipides^ 
Y.  190.  introduced  to  the  world  in  a  late  volume  of 
*'  Translations  from  the  Greek  Aath^ogy,"  &c.  Svo.  may 
now  be  added  to  die  collection  of  his  poems* 

**  The  ritee  derivBd  from  ancieDt  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise ; 
The  rites  that  taug|it  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine ; 
That  bade  the  feast,  the  song,  the  bow^ 
0*er-fill  the  saturated  soul ; 
But  neVr  the  lute  nor  lyre  applied 
To  soath  Deqpair  or  softoi  Pride, 
Nor  calPd  them  to  the  gloomy  cells 
Where  Madness  raves  and  Vengeance  swells; 
Whore  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray. 
And  Murder  meditates  his  prey. 
To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  care 
Te  sons  of  melody  repair; 
Nor  deign  the  festtye  hour  to  cloy 
With  superfluity  of  joy ; 
The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd 
* '      May  spare  the  luxury  of  sound.^* 

The  Parodj/  qf  a  TrantlaHon  of  the  same  exquisite 
passage,  among  his  Burlesque  Vertes,  may  be  compttodl 
with  Dr  Warton^s  admirable  imitation  of  it,  which  defiee 
ridicule* 

o  a£L 
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Among  tbe  Esglish  poels  who  have  adtt- 
vated  Latin  poetry,  Jok&son  claims  a  place, 
in  the  first  rank,  next  to  Milton,  Addison, 
and  Gray.     He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  strongly  attadied  to  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  poetry.    The  first  fruits 
•f  his  genius  were  compositions  in  Latin  verse. 
His  translation  of  Messiah^  a  college  exercise, 
performed  with  f^'eat  n^i^y,  reoeived  the 
praise  of  the  university,  and  the  approbation 
of  Pope.    Virgil  was  his  model  for  laiigqage 
and  versification.    He  has  copied  the  varied 
pauses  of  his  verse,  the  length  of  his  periods, 
the  peculiar  grace  of  hb  explosion,  aad  his 
majestic  dignity,   witih  considerable  success. 
The  version  is  animated,  inteUigiUe,  flow- 
ing, and  faithful ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cer* 
tainly  contains  some  imclassical  and  incor- 
rect  expressions,  whidi  are  not  ta  be  exa- 
mined   with  great    severity    of   criticism^. 
His  poem.  Know  yourseyi  in  Viigilian  verse, 
is  the  most  elegant^  energetic,  imd  intanest- 

*  It  has  beea  severely  criticised  by  Or  Wartoa  in  ha 
edition  of  Pope,  vol  i.  p.  105.  Svo,  1797. 
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ing  of  bb  Latin  composhioos  *  Of  Us  lyric 
cofloposHioiiSy  the  OdMr  IwchkenMtkt  the  Isk 
0/  Sky:  ToMn  Tktak;  To  Br  LttwreMoe; 
In  Ae  Tkeatrkr  are  .  most  raluable^  uniting 
ckmioal  language,  tendkr  aantfenent^  and  bar- 
snonious  yeise.  His  JEpUapk$  are  distingiiisb- 
ed  by  classical  elegaace  and  aervous  simpli- 
city. Those  on  Goldsmith  f  and  ThnUa  wtem 
tbe  best*  His  JB^ugrami  are,  in  general,  neat 
and  pointed.  In  tbe  Anfftohgia,  we  admire 
sometimes  a  bap^y  imitation,  and  sometimes 
regt'et  inelegant  expressions. 

Of  tbe  originality  of  bis  Latin  pastry  much 
cannot  be  said ;  for.  all  tbat  tbe  most  success* 
ful  writer  can  do,  in  a  language  that  allows 
no  new  expressions  and  ideas,  is  to  express 
tbe  thoughts  of  the  ancients^in  their  laaguage, 
merely  to  shew  bow  well  be  is  acquainted 

*Seepsge490. 

f  When  his  literary  friends  remonstrated  in  a  Round 
Robin  against  the  cotnraeoioration  of  so  eminent  an 
Engli^  writer  in  the  Latin  language,  be  rtpiied.  He 
tmmid  never  cmuent  io  disgrace  the  toaUs  ^  IVeUmineter 
Abbey  voith  an  English  inscription.  See  Boswell's  Life, 
IrC.  vol.  ill*  p.  84. 
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with  their  style  and  expresrion.  ^  The  de- 
light  which  compoatioiis  of  this  kind  affwd^ 
to  ue  his  oini  words  in  crideising  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Milton^  ^  is  rather  i^  the  ex<pii8tfe 
imitation  of  die  ancient  writeRs,  by  the  puri- 
ty of  the  diction^  and  the  harmony  of  the 
nmnbers^  than  by  any  power  of  invention,  ot 
vigom*  of  sentiment.^ 

From  the  review  that  has  been  ventured  up- 
tm  here  of  the  various  productions  of  Johnson, 
it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  ias  he  used  to  say  of 
himself,  that  he  has  written  his  diare.  No 
Englidi  writer  can  be  said  to  have  contributed 
more  copiously  to  the  improvement  of  our  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  national 
stock  of  biography, criticism,  and  moral  instruc- 
tion than  Johnson.  Looking  forward,  we  may 
safely  anticipate  the  lengthened  duration  of  Ins 
writings,  among  the  imperishable  momunents 
of  our  national  genius  and  learning.  He  may 
have  irritated  party,  mortified  pride,  or  awa- 
kened envy  in  his  contemporaries  by  the  seve- 
rity of  hb  chastisements,  and  the  pecnliari^ 
of  his  opinions  and  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 


gigantic  abilities ;  but  his  party  prejudices^  kis 
peciittaritiesi  and  his  infirmities  in  common 
life,  wHl^  after  a  whSe,  be  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten, and  post^ty  will  admire  the  depth, 
torce^  diffMjf  moral  purity,  Und  originality  of 
bk  writings,  as  long  as  the  language  of  which 
be  has  made  use  shall  remain  intelligible,  and 
Britons  continue  to  be  characterized  by  a  love 
of  el^;ance  and  suUimity,  of  correctness  and 
soKdity,  of  good  sense  and  virtue. 

It  remains  to  produce  a  few  testimonies 
concerning  this  extraordinary  person,  out  of 
a  great  multitude,  from  which  an  estimate 
may  be  fiMrmed  of  his  character,  by  compari* 
son,  and  at  one  view. 

Mr  Boswell  delineated  the  great  features 
of  hi&  character,  at  frequent  sittings,  with  a 
vivid,  discriminating  pencil.  The  drawing  ap- 
peai;s  to  be  sufficiently  accmrate,  the  Kght  and 
shade  well  distributed,  and  the  colouring  very 
little  overcharged  or  heightened ;  though  a 
favourable  likeness  was,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, intended,  as  far  as  might  seem  consistent 
with  the  truth  of  resemblanccj  and  no  farther. 
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*'  His  figure  was  larupe  8a4  weU  Imn^ 
and  his  countenance  <3i  jtb^  cast  of  an  aftctent 
statue ;    yet    his  .appearanq^  was  Madefied 
Ganges  and  somewhat  uncoMth»  bgr  oonvuIsiTe 
cramps,  by  the  scars  ,of  that  distenqper  whidi 
it  was  once  imagined  the  royal. touch  ooidd 
cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.    He 
had  the  use  only  of  one  eye ;  yet»  so  much 
does  mind  govern,  and  evien  supply  the  defi* 
ciency  of  organs^  that  his.  visual  perceptikma, 
as  far  as  they  extended^  were  uncommonly 
quick    and    accurate.      So  morbid  was  his 
temperament,    that    he    never    katw    the 
natural  joy  of  a  free  Md  vigorauB  use  of 
his    limbs :   when    he  walked    it   was  .like 
the  struggling  gait  of  ope  m  feMers ;  when 
he  rode,  he  bad  no  command  or  dkectimi  of 
his  horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  ballooa. 
At  diiferent  times  he  seemed  a  different  warn, 
in  some  respects ;  not,  however,  in  any  ^fueat 
or  essential  article^  vipm  wbieh  he  had  ful- 
^    ly  employed  his  mind,   and  settled  certafa 
principles  of  duty,  but  onfy  m  his  manBors, 
and  in  displays  of  argument  and  fancy  in  his 
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talk.  He  was  prone  to  sdperstitkm,'^  but  not 
to  credulity.  Iliottgh  hift  imagination  might 
incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous  and 
the  mysterioiiB^  his  vigorous  reasoit^examined 
the  ertdence  with  jealousy.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  iieakHis  tJhristaan^  of  high  church  of 
England  and  monarchical  principles^  which 
he  would  not  tai^ely  suflfer  to  be  questioned ; 
and  had^  perhaps;  at  an  ewly  period,  narrow- 
ed his  mind  somiewhat  too  much,  both  as  to 
reKgion  and  politfcs.  His  being  impressed 
with  tiie  danger  of  extrane  latitude  in  either, 
though  he  was  of  a  very  independent  spirit, 
oecasioned  Us  appearing  somewhat  unfavour- 
able to  the  prevalence  (^  that  noble  freedom 
of  sentiment  whidi  is  the  best  possession  of 
man.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  had 
many  prej«idic.es ;  which,  however,  frequent- 
ly suggested  many  of  hirf  pointed  sayings, 
that  rather  tebow  a  playfulness  of  fancy 
than  any  settled  malignity.  He  was  steady 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations 
ef  religion  and  m<H*aHty,  both  fi-om  a  regard 
for  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a  venera- 
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tion  far  the  Gfe«t  Source  of  all  ordw ;  cor- 
rect^ najs  stem  in  bit  tairte ;  hard  to  pleaa^ 
and  eaaily  offended  ;  impetuow  and  irritable 
in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane  and  be- 
nevolent heart,  which  ihowed  itself  not  oi^ 
in  a  most  liberal  charity,  as  far  as  his  circmn- 
stances  would  allow,  but  in  a  thousand  in- 
^stances  of  active  benevolence.  He  was  af- 
flicted with  a  bodily  disease  which  made  him 
restless  and  fretful,  and  with  a  consUtutional 
melancholj,  the  clouds  of  which  darkened  the 
brightness  of  his  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloomy 
cast  to  his  whole  course  of  tiiinking.  We 
therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  sallies 
of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignwance, 
or  presuming  petulance ;  and  allowance  musk 
be  made  for  his  utt^ing  hasty  and  satirical 
sallies,  even  against  his  best  fritnSb.  And 
surely,  when  it  is  conddered  that,  *  amidit 
sickness  and  sorrow,'  he  exerted  his  faculties 
in  so  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankindL 
and  particularly  that  he  achieved  the  great 
and  admirable  Dictionary  of  our  language. 
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wemustbe. astoniriied  at  his  rcisolution.  The 
Mlemn  text  of  'him  to  whom,  much  is  given 
ttuch  will  be  required/  seems  to  have  been 
ever  liresenit  to  his  mSnd.in  a  rigorous  sense, 
and  tOilMure  made:  him. dissatisfied  with  his  la;- 
•boura  and^ia^td  of  goodness,  however  oompa^ 
ratively  grebt ;  so  that  the  unavoidaMe  con- 
sciousness of  his  s^periaEity  was  in  that  re^^ 
spect  a  cause  of. disquiet,  lie  ^Milkred  so 
mwA  from  this,  and  from  the  gloom  which 
p^petuaUy  haunted  him,  and  made  solitude 
frightfol,  that .  it  may  be  said  of  hun,  '  If  in 
this  life  only  he  ^had  hope,  he  was  of  all  mea 
most  miserable.'  He  loved  praise  when  it 
was  brought  to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to 
seek  for  it.  He  was  somewhat  susceptible  pf 
flattery.  As  he  was  general  and  unconfined 
in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
master  of  any  one  particular  science;  but  he 
had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collection 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar* 
ranged  in  his  mind,  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  fbrth.  But  his  superiority  over 
other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
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may  be  called  the  art  ^  tfainking^  the  art  of 
using  his  Hmd ;  a  certain  contintial  power  of 
seizing  the  useful  substance  of' all  that  he 
knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  dear  and  ford^ 
ble  manner  i  so  that  knowledge  whidi  we  of- 
ten see  to  be  no  better  than  luari>^  in  men 
of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  true,  evi- 
dent, and  actual  wisdom.  His  moral  |N-e- 
cepts  are  practical ;  for  thef  are  drawn  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
His  maxims  carry  conviction;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense.  His 
mind  was  so  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might 
have  been  perpetually  a  poet ;  yet  it  is  re- 
markable, that  however  rich  his  prose  is  in 
that  respect,  the  poetical  pieces  which  be 
wrote  were  in  general  not  so,  but  rathef 
strong  sentiment  and  acute  observation,  con* 
veyed  in  good  verse,  particularly  in  heroic 
couplets.  Though  usually  grave,  and  even 
awful  in  his  deportment,  he  possessed  uncom- 
mon and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour : 
he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  colloquial 
pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest  merriment  was 
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•flea  enjoyed  in  his  companj ;  with  this  greu% 
advantage,  that  as  it  was  entirely  free  froni 
any  poisonous  tincture  of  rice  or  impiety,  it 
was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in  it.  He 
had  accustomed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in 
his  common  conrersation,  that  he  at  all  tiities 
delivered  himself  with  a  force,  dioice,  and 
el^^nce  of  expression ;  the  effect  of  whii^ 
was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice,  and  a 
slow  and  detib^ate  utterance.  In  him  were 
united  a  most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile 
imagination,  which  gave  him  an  extraordina- 
ry advantage  in  aiguing ;  for  he  could  rea- 
son close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the 
moment.  Exulting  in  his  intellectual  strength 
and  dexterity,  he  could,  when  he  pleased^  be 
the  greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the 
lists  of  declamation ;  and  from  a  sjurit  of  oon- 
tradiction,  and  a  delight  in  shewing  his  pow- 
ers, he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side 
with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  so  that 
when  there  was  an  audience,  his  real  opinions 
could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  talk; 
though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a 
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auigle  frieiidi  he  would  discuss  a  subject  wifb 
j^enuine  fairness.  But  he  was  too  coi»cien« 
tious  to  make  error  permaneiit  and  pernicious, 
by  deliberate^  writing  it ;  and  in  all  his  mr- 
merons  works^  he  earnestly  inculcated  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth;  his  piety 
being  constant,  and  the  ruling  prindple  of  all 
his  conduct  *.•" 

Mrs  Piozzi  drew  the  strong  lineaments  of 
his  character  from  the  ltfe»  at  longer  and  more 
frequent  sittmgs  than  Mr  Boswell^  with  a  mas- 
terly,  though  a  less  favouraMe,  flattering  pencil^ 
Her  admiration  of  the  features  and  traits  of  his^ 
mind  was,  perhaps,  at  last  fatigued^  and  she  be^ 
became  less  partial  to  the  subject  than  at  her 
first  sittings.  The  great  outline  of  her  pic* 
ture  is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  finely  drawn, 
though  the  colouring  may,  perhaps,  be  less 
warm  and  brilliant  than  it  would  ha^e  he&t 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  acquaintance. 

<<  His  stkture  was  remarkaUy  high,  and 
his  limbs  exceedingly  large :  his  strei^^  wa& 

*  Bof well^a  Life^  Ste.  vol  iv*  p.  4^4& 
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more  than  oommon,  I  believe,  and  his 'activi- 
ty had  been  greater,  I  have  heard,  than  such 
a  form  gave  one  reason  to  expect :  his  fea- 
tures were  stron^y  maii:ed,  and  his  counte- 
nance particularly  rugged ;  though  the  origi- 
nal complexion  had  certainly  been  fair,  a  cir- 
cumstance somewhat  unusual,  his  sight  was 
near,  and  otherwise  imperfect ;  yet  his  eyes, 
though  of  a  light-grey  colour,  were  so  wild, 
so  piercing,  and  at  times  so  fierce,  that  fear 
was,  I  bdieve,  the  first  emotion  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  beholders.  His  mind  was  so  conu 
prehenv^e,  that  no  language  but  that  he 
used  could  have  expressed  its  contents ;  and 
so  ponderous  was  his  language,  that  senti- 
ments less  lofty  and  less  solid  than  his  were, 
would  have  been  encumbered  not  adorned  by 
it.  He  was  not  intentionally,  however,  a 
pompous  converser :  and  though  he  was  hcca- 
sed  of  using  big  words,  as  they  are  called,  it 
was  only  when  little  ones  could  not  express 
his  meaning  as  clearly,  or  when,  perhaps,  the 
elevation  of  the  thought  would  have  been 
disgraced  by  a  dress  less  superb.    He  used  t# 
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sajr,  '  that  the  size  of  a  man's  uiiderstandiiig^ 
migbt  always  be  justly  measured  by  his  mirth  ;^ 
and  his  own  was  nerer  contemptible.  He 
would  laugh  at  a  stroke  of  genuine  humour,  or 
sudden  sally  of  odd  absurdity,  as  heartily  and 
freely  as  I  ever  yet  saw  any  man;  and  though 
the  jest  was  often  nich  as  few  felt  besides  him- 
self, yet  his  laugh  was  irresistible,  and  was  ob- 
served immediately  to  produce  ihsA  of  the  com- 
pany, not  merely  from  the  notion  that  it  was 
proper  to  Imigb  when  he  did,  but  purely  out 
of  want  of  powa:  to  forbear  it.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  splendour  of  apparel,  or  pomp  of 
equipage.  *  Life,*  he  would  say,  *  is  bairen 
enough,  surely,  with  all  her  trapjnogg  i  let  u» 
therefore  be  cautious  how  we  strip  her.'  Qf 
his  erudition  the  world  has  been  the  ju^g^ ; 
and  we  who  produce  each  a  score  of  his  say- 
ings, as  proofs  of  thilt  wit  which  in  him  was 
inexbaustiUe,  resemble  travellers,  who,  having 
visited  Delhi  or  Grolconda,  bring  home  each  a 
handful  of  oriental  pearl,  to  evince  the  ridiea 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  As  his  purse  was  ever 
open  to  alms-giving,  sa  was  his  heart  tender  ta 
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iJuMie  who  wanted  relief,  and  his  soul  suscep- 
tible of  gratitude^  and  of  every  kind  impres* 
skm ;  yet,  diougii  he  had  refined  his  sensibi* 
litj,  he  had  not  endangered  his  quiet,  by  en- 
couraging in  himself  a  solicitude  aiMHit  trifles, 
which  he  treated  with  the  contempt  they  de- 
xrve.    He  had  a  roughneis  in  his  manner, 
which  subdued  the  saucy,  and  terrified  the 
meelu    Thi3  was,  when  I  knew  him,  the  pro'^ 
minent  part  of  a  character  which  few  durst 
venture  to  approach  so  nearly,  atid  which  was, 
for  that  reason,  in  many  respi&cts  grossly  and 
frequently  mistaken;  and  it  was,   perhaps, 
peculiar  to  him,  that  the  lofty  consciousness 
Of  his  own  superiority,  which  anhnated  his 
looks,  and  taised  his  voice  in  conversation,  east 
likewise  aa  taipcAetrable  veil  over  him  whefii 
he  said  nothing.    His  talk,  therefore,  had 
commonly  the  complexion  of  arrogance,  his 
silence  of  sapercHiousness.    He  was,  how* 
ever,  ^eUosi  indined  to  be  silent  when  any 
norai  or  literary  question  was  started ;  and 
k  was  on  Mch  ooeasions  that»  tflce  the  sage 
iii  UiUBeiUu^  he  spoke,  and  attention  watched 
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his  lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closedfe 
hb  periods.     If  poetry  was  talked  of,  his  quo* 
tations  were  the  readiest;  and  had  he  not 
been  eminent  for  more  solid  and  brilliant  qna^ 
lities,  mankind  would  have  united  to  extol 
hb  extraordinary  memorj.     His  manner  of 
repeating  deserves  to  be  described,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  defeats  all  power  of  descrip* 
tion  ;  but  whoever  once  heard  him  repeat  an 
ode  of  Horace,  would  be  long  before  they 
could  endure  to  hear  it  repeated  by  another. 
His  equity  in  giving  the  character  of  living 
acquaintance,  oughi  not,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
omitted  in  his  own,   whence  partiality  and 
prejudice  were  totally  excluded,  and  truth 
alone  presided  in  his  tongue ;  a  steadiness  of 
conduct  the  more  to  be  commended,  as  no 
man  had  stronger  likings  or  aversi<Mis.    His 
veracity  was,  indeed,  from  the  most  trivial 
to.  the  most  solemn  occasions,  sUict,.  even  to 
severity ;  he  scorned  to  embellish  a  stcnry  with 
fictitious  circumstances,  which  (he  used  to 
say)  took  off  from  its  real  value.    For  the 
rest^-That  beneficence  which^  during  his  lif(^ 
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increased  the  comforts  of  so  many*  may^  after 
his  deatb,  he,  perhaps,  ungratefully  forgot* 
ten ;  but  that  piety  which,  dictated  the  serious 
papers  in  the  Rambler,  will  be  for  ever  re- 
membered, for  ever,  I  think,  revered.    That 
ample  repository  of   religious   truth,   moral 
wisdom,  and  accurate  criticism,  breathes,  in- 
deed, the  genuine  emanations  of  its  great  au- 
thor's mind.    Though  at  an  immeasureable 
distance  from  content,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  uncouth  form  and  figure,  be  did 
not  like  another  man  much  the  less  for  be- 
ing a  coxcomb.    Though  a  man  of  obscure 
birth  himsdf,  his  partiality  to  people  of  fami- 
ly was  visible  on  every  occasion ;  his  zeal  for 
subordination  warm  even  to  bigotry ;  his  ha- 
tred to  innovation,  and  reverence  for  the  old 
feudal  times,  apparent,  whenever  any  possible 
manner  of  showing  them  occurred.    I  have 
Upoken  of  his  piety,  his  charity,  and  his  truth, 
the  enlargement  of  his  heart,  and  the  delica- 
cy of  his  sentiments ;  and  when  I  search  for 
shadow  to  my  portrait,  none  can  1  find  but 
what  was  formed  by  pride,  diflFerently  modi- 

p  p  a 
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fied  as  different  occasioiis  skewed  it ;  jetnerer 
was  pride  so  purified  as  Johnson's,  at  once  from 
meanness  and  from  vanity.  The  mind  of  this 
man  was,  indeed,  expanded  bejond  the  com- 
mon limits  of  human  nature,  and  stored  with 
such  variety  of  knowledge,  that  I  used  to 
think  it  resembled  a  royal  pleasure^grounc^ 
where  every  plant,  of  every  name  and  nation, 
flourished  in  the  full  perfSection  of  their  pow* 
ers  ;  and  where,  though  lofty  and  falling  cata-* 
racts  first  caught  the  eye,  and  fixed  the  ear- 
liest attention  of  beholders,  yet  ndtker  the 
trim  parterre,  nor  the  pleasiiq^  shrubbery, 
nor  even  the  antiquated  evergreens,  were  de- 
nied a  place  in  some  fit  comer  of  the  hi^py 
valley*." 

Hb  moral  aad  intellectual  exodtencies  are 
estimated  by  Bishop  Home,  with  candour, 
truth,  and  eloquence ;  and  a  fSur  and  imprea* 
sive  apology  is  made  for  his  ftiling»  and  his 
weaknesses*  The  defence  of  his  Meditationt, 
which  have  been  often  treated  with  ridicu^ 

*  Anscdotet,  drc  f.  9giT^ 
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wfll  be  particularlj  acceptable  to  the  friends 
•f  tree  piety, 

''  JobnMii,  it  is  said,  was  superstitious; 
but  who  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us  what  su« 
perstition  is  ?  With  some  it  is  superstition  to 
pray ;  with  others,  to  receive  the  sacrament  t 
with  others,  to  believe  in  God.  In  some 
minds  it  springs  from  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion in  the  world,  ^  a  pious  awe  and  fear  to 
have  offended,**  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much 
than  too  little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves, 
and  wishes  always  to  find  in  a  firiend ;  and  it 
cannot  be  disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  him 
who  made  us.  It  argues  a  sensibility  of  heart, 
a  tenderness  of  conicience,  and  the  fear  of 
God.  Let  him  who  finds  it  not  in  himself  be- 
ware, lest,  in  flying  from  superstition,  he  fall 
into  irreUgion  and  profaneness.  That  persons 
id  esMnent  talents  and  attainments  in  litera- 
ture, have  been  often  complained  of  as  dog- 
matkid,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known.  But 
let  us  not  expect  every  thing  from  every  man. 
There  was  no  occasion  that  Johnson  should 
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teach  us  how  to  dance,  to  make  bows,  or  tura 
complimenls.  He  could  teach  us  better  things. 
To  reject  wisdom  because  the  person  of  him 
who  communicates  it  is  uncouth,  and  his  man- 
ners 'are  inelegant ;  What  is  it,  but  to  throw 
away  a  pine  apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason 
the  roughness  of  the  coat?  That  Johnson 
was  generous  and  charitable  none  can  deny ; 
but  he  was  not  always  judicious  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  objects :  distress  was  a  suffident 
recmnmendation ;  and  he  did  mit  scnituiiae 
into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  Some  are 
so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind,  that  they 
can  never  find  any  proper  objects  of  their  be- 
nevolence, and  are  nec^sitated  to  save  their 
money.  It  should,  doubtless,  be  distributed 
in  the  best  mannner  we  are  able  to  distribute 
it ;  but  what  would  become  ^of  us  all,  if  he, 
on  whose  bounty  we  all  depend,  should  be 
extreme  to  mark  that  which  is  done  amiss  ? 
It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  all  circumstances.  Here  were 
stupendous  abilities,  and  suitable  attainments^ 
but  then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of 
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Ibodjr  and  miiid^  reciprocally  aggravating  each 
other,  a  scrophulous  frame,  and  a  melancho- 
Ijr. temper;  here  was  a  life,  the  greater  part 
of  which  passed  in  making  provision  for 
the  day,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  sorrow  and  anguish.  So  far  to  gain 
the  ascendant  over  these  as  to  do  what  John- 
son did,  required  very  great  strength  of  mind. 
Who  can  say  that,  in  a  like  situation,  he 
should  long  have  possessed,  or  been  able  to 
exert  it  ?  From  the  mixture  of  power  and 
weakness  in  the  composition  of  this  wonder-^ 
ful  man,  the  scholar  should  learn  humility. 
It  was  designed  to  check  that  pride  which 
great  parts  and  great  learning  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce in  their  ^possessor.  In  him  it  bad  the 
desured  effect.  For  though  consciousness  of 
superiority  might  sometimes  induce  him  to 
carry  it  high  with  man,  (and  even  that  was 
much  abated  in.  the  latter  part  of  his  life),  his 
devotions  have  shewn  to  the  whole  world  how 
humbly  he  walked,  at  all  times,  with  his  God. 
His  examine  may  likewise  encourage  those  of 
timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
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when  they  reflect  tluit    the  vigour  of  such 
im  intellect  could  not  preserve    its   posses* 
sor    from  the   depredations    of  mekaeholy. 
They  will  cease  to  he  surprised  and  alamt* 
ed  at  the  degree  of  thei^  own  suffering»; 
they  will  resolve  to  bear,  with  patience  and 
resignation,  Uie  midady  to  whidi  they  find  a 
Johnson  sul^ect  as  well  as  tbemadves ;  and  if 
they  want  words,  by  which  to  ask  relief  fwom 
him  who  can  alone  give  it,  the  God  of  mer- 
cy, dad  the  Father  of  all  comfort,  language 
aflitvds  no  finer  than  those  in  which  the  prqr- 
ers  of  Johnon  are  conceived.    Child  of  sor- 
row, who  ever  thou  art^  use  them ;  and  be 
thankful  that  the  man  existed  by  whose  means 
thou  hast  them  to  use.  ,Hia  eminence  and  his 
fame  must  of  course  have  excited  envy  and 
malice ;  bttt  let  envy  and  nudke  look  at  his 
infirmities  and  his  charities,  and  they  will 
melt  into  pity  and  love»    That  he  should  not 
be  conscious  of  the  abilities  vdth  which  Pro- 
vidence had  blessed  him^  was  impossible.  He 
felt  his  own  powers  ;  he  felt  what  he  was  ca^ 
pable  of  having  performed ;  and  he  saw  how 
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little,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  be  had  per- 
formed. Hence  his  apprehensions  in  the  near 
prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  riewed 
through  the  medium  of  constitutional  and 
tiftCNrbid  melancholy,  which  often  excluded 
from  his  sight  the  br%ht  beams  of  the  divine 
mercy.  The  indolent  man,  who  is  with* 
cnit  such  apprehensions,  has  never  yet  consi- 
dered the  subject  as  he  ought.  For  one  per- 
son who  fears  death  too  much,  there  are  a 
thousand  who  do  not  fear  it  enough,  nor  have 
thought  in  earnest  about  it.  Let  us  only  put 
in  practice  the  duty  of  self-examination ;  let 
tis  enquire  into  the  success  we  have  experien- 
ced  in  our  war  against  the  passions,  or  even 
against  the  undue  indulgence  of  the  common 
appetites,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  we 
shall  soon  perceive  how  much  more  easy  it  is 
to  form  resolutions  than  to  execute  them,  and 
shall  no  longer  find  occasbn,  perhaps,  to  won- 
der at  the  weakness  of  Johnson  */" 

•  011a  Podrida,  No.  13. 
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The  comparative  excellencies  of  the  stjle 
and  manner  of  Johnson  and  Addison,  are  es- 
timated by  Mr  Murphy  with  a  just  propor- 
tion of  classical  taste  and  critical  discernment. 

^  Of  Addison,  Johnson  used  to  say,  He  is 
the  Raphael  of  Essay  writers.  How  he  differed 
so  widely  from  such  elegant  models,  is  a  pro^ 
blem  not  to  be  solved,  unless  it  be  trae,  that 
he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  writers  of 
the  last  century.  Hence  the  peculiarities  of 
his  ^tyle,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
unusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from 
the  learned  languages/'  His  own  account  of 
the  matter  is,  '^  When  common  words  were 
less  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in 
their  signification,  I  familiarized  the  terms  of 
philosophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas.** 
But  he  forgot  the  observation  of  Dryden  :  If 
too  many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  vpon  vs, 
it  looks  as  if  they  were  designed,  not  to  assist 
the  natives,  but  to  conquer  them.  There  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a  swell  of  language,  often 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sentiment ;  but 
there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of  mind,  and 


the  thought  seems  to  expand  with  the  sound 
of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard  <^Uo- 
quial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he  for- 
got the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishet 
the  writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-^bout  view  of  his  subject ;  and 
though  he  was  never  tainted  like  many  mo- 
dern wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shming  in  pa- 
radox, he  may  be  fairly  called  an  original 
THiNKBR.  His  reading  was  extensive.  He 
treasured  in  his  mind  whatever  was  worthy 
of  notice;  but  he  added  to  it  from  his  own 
meditation.  He  collected,  qu^B  recondera, 
CMdaque  promereL  Addison  was  not  so  pro- 
found a  thinker.  He  depended  more  upon  a 
fine  taste  than  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His 
Latin  poetry  shows,  that  he  relished,  with  a 
just  flection,  all  the  refined  and  delicate 
beauties  of  the  Roman  classics ;  and  when  he 
cultivated  his  native  language,  no  wonder  that 
he  formed  that  graceful  style  which  has  been 
so  justly  admired ;  simple,  yet  elegant ;  adom- 
ied,  yet  never  over-wrought ;  rich  in  allusion, 
yet  pure  and  perspicuous;   correct,  without 
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labour;  and^  thougk  sometimes  d^dent  la 
strengtb,  yet  always  musical.  His  ^sajs,  ia 
genoralf  aitT  on  tte  surface  erf*  life ;  V  ever 
original,  it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.  John* 
son  had  a  fimd  of  humoup,  but  he  did  not 
know  it ;  nor  was  he  wilKng  to  descend  tt 
the  familiar  idiom,  and  the  variety  of  diction^ 
which  that  mode  of  composition  required.  Ad* 
dison  possessed  an  uadouded  imaginatioiiy 
alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature  and  of 
art  He  reaches  the  siiUime  without  any 
appfurent  effort.  Johnson  is  always  lofty; 
he  seems,  to  use  Dryden's  phrase,  ^  to  be 
o'er-informed  with  meaning,*  aud  his  wonls 
do  not  i^ipear  to  himself  adequate  to  bis 
conception*  He  moves  in  state,  and  his  pe^ 
periods  are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental 
Tales  are  in  the  true,  style  of  eastern  magm. 
ficence,  and  yet  none  of  them  are  so  much  ad- 
mired as  the  Visions  of  Mirza.  Tn  matters  of 
criticism,  Johnson  is  never  the  echo  of  prece- 
ding writers.  He  thinks  and  decides  for  him- 
self. If  we  except  the  Essays  on  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  Addison  cannot  be  calf- 
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^  a  philosophical  eritic.  His  Moral  Essays 
are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
can  exceed  the  Rambler;  though  Johnson 
used  to  say,  that  the  essay  on  The  burthens  of 
moMkind,  (in  the  £^>ectator.  No.  66^.)  was  the 
most  exquisite  h^  had  ever  read.  Addison 
lends  grace  and  ornament  to  truth ;  Johnson 
gives  it  force  and  energy.  Addison  makes 
virtue  amiable ;  Johnson  represents  it  as  an 
awful  duty.  Addison  insinuates  himself  with 
an  air  of  modesty ;  Johnsan  commands  like  a 
dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in  his  splendid  robes, 
not  labouring  at  the  plough.  Addison  is  the 
Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  serenity  talking 
to  Venus : 

«<  Vultu>  quo  coelum  tempeitatesque  sereoat.^* 

Johnson  is  Jupitbr  tomans:  he  darts  his 
lightning,  and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  piety.  The  language  seems  to 
fall  short  of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  fami- 
liarising the  terms  of  philosophy  with  bold  in- 
versions and  sonorous  periods  V 
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Dr  Parr,  a  disciple  of  the  Johnsonian  school^ 
learned,  eloquent,  fervid,  and  sagacious,  em- 
balmed the  remains  of  his  great  master  in  an 
epitaph,  upon  his  monument,  composed  with 
discrimination  and  elegance ;  and  pronounced 
an  eulogy  on  the  departed  moralist,  with  the 
affection  and  reverence  due  to  supereminent 
abilities  and  virtues^ 

**  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all  know, 
was  a  sagacious,  but  a  most  severe  judge. 
Such  was  his  discernment,  that  he  pierced  into 
the  most  secret  springs  of  human  actions;  and 
such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  always  weighted 
the  moral  character  of  his  fellow-creatures 
in  **  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary  ♦." 

To  accumulate  yet  more  testimonies  con- 
cerning the  character  and  writings  of  this  ex- 
cellent and  extraordinary  man,  would  be  nei* 
ther  difficult  nor  unpleasing.  The  subject  is 
by  no  means  exhausted ;  for  no  man,  in  mo^ 
dem  times,  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
literary  notice,  and  from  persons  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities  and  literary  eminence.  But 
«  Tracto  bj  Warbttrton  and  a  Warburtookn,  8ro,  1788. 
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to  expatiate  farther  upon  it  would  extend 
this  customary  appendage  of  contemporary 
testimonies  to  an  undue  length. 

The  sentence  passed  by  Mr  Courtenay, 
conscientiously,  on  summing  up  the  evidence 
of  his  excellencies  and  defects,  in  a  juridical 
capacity,  places  him,  where  he  ought,  to  be, 
notwithstanding  his  foible$  and  infirmities, 
high  in  the  temple  of  Fame,^  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  construction  of  the  stu- 
pendous fabric,  ''  that  bids  our  language 
live  *,"  and  the  salutary  operation  of  his  mo- 
ral writings,  his  bic^aphy,  his  manly  vigour 
of  thought,  his  piety,  and  his  charity^  pre- 
elude  the  possibility  of  degradation,  and  en- 
sure the  gratitude,  admiration,  and  reverence 
of  succeeding  generations,  as  they  rise,  to  the 
latest  time. 

'<  Thus  sings  the  Mose,  to  Johkson's  mem'ry  just^ 
And  scatters  praise  and  censure  o'er  his  dust ; 
For  throu^  each  chequered  scene  a  contrast  ran. 
Too  sad  a  proof,  how  great,  how  weak  is  man ! 

*  Sheridan^s  Ptrologue  to  the  tragedy  of  <^  Sir  Thomas 
Ovejrbury.'*  1777* 
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Though  o^er  his  pasmoiui  conscieiice  hdd  Ibe  rd% 

He  shook  at  dismal  phantoms  of  the  brain : 

A  boundless  faith  that  noble  mind  debasM, 

By  piercmg  wit»  enargic  reason  graced ; 

£v^n  shades  Uke  these,  to  brilliancy  allied. 

May  comfort  fools,  and  curb  the  sage^s  pride ; 

Yet  Leaming^s  sons,  who  o*er  his  foibles  moam. 

To  latest  time  shdl  fondly  rkw  his  am. 

And  wond'ring,  praise,  to  human  frailties  blind, 

TaleAts  and  vurtues  of  the  brightest  kind. 

The  sculpttiff'd  trophy  and  imperial  bust, 

That  proudly  rise  around  his  haUow'd  dust. 

Shall  mouldering  Mi^  by  Time's  slow  hand  decay'd^ 

But  the  bright  meed  of  Yirtoe  ne'er  riiali  fiide ; 

Exuhing  Genius  stamps  his  sacred  name, 

Enroll'd  for  ever  in  the  dome  of  Fame  ^/' 


'  Poetical  Review,  &c. 
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No.  I. 
COPY  OP  Da  JOHNSON'S  WILL  AND  CODICIL. 


3|B  tit  nnmt  of  ({ron^  amen*  I  Samubl  Johnspv, 
being  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  but  fearing 
this  night  may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament.  I  bequeath  to  God 
a  soul  polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified 
by  Christ.  I  have  L.750  in  the  hands  of  Bemiet 
Langton,  Esq. ;  L.300  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Barclay 
and  Mr  Perkins,  brewers;  L.150  in  the  hands  of 
Dr  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore;  L.1000  three  per 
cent,  annuities  in  the  public  funds ;  and  L.100  now 
lying  by  me  in  ready  money :  all  these  before-mention* 
ed  sttms  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds^  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr  William  Scott 

Qq2 
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of  Doctors  Commons,  in  trust,  for  the  following 
uses :  That  is  to  say,  to  paj  to  the  representatives 
of  the  late  William  Innys,  bookseller  in  St  PauTs 
Churchyard,  the  sura  of  L.200*;  to  >lrs  White, 
my  female  servant,  L.lOO  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent,  annuities  aforesaid ;  the  rest  of  the  aforesaid 
sums  of  money  and  property,  together  with  my 
books,  plate,  and  household  furniture,  I  leave  to 
the  before-mentioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Dr  William  Scott,  also  in  trust,  to  be 
applied,  after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of  Fran- 
cis Barber,  my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shall  judge  most  fit  and  avulable 
to  his  benefit.  And  I  appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Tes* 
tament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  Wills  and  Tes- 
taments whatever.  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto 
subscribe  my  name,  and  aifix  my  seal,  thb  8th  dajr 
of  December  1784. 

"  Samujbl  Johnson,  (l.  s.) 

*^  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  deli- 
vered, by  the  said  testator,  as  his  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us ;  the  word  two  be- 
ing first  inserted  in  the  opposite  page» 

"  George  Strahan. 
John  Desmoulins." 

*  He  told  Sir  John  Hawkins,  thatrkis  father  having  become  a 
bankrupt,  Mr  Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  credit  to  con- 
tinue his  business.  **  This  (said  lie)  I  consider  an  obUgation  a* 
me  to  be  grateful  to  his  descendants." 
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«  By  w^ay  of  Codicil  to  my  lost  Will  and  Testa- 
ment)  I  Samuel  Jounson>  give,  devise,  and  be- 
queath, my  messuage  or  tenement,  situate  at  Lich- 
iieldj*,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Mrs  Bond  of 
LichfieM  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr  Hinchman,  her  under 
tenatit,  to  my  executors,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same ;  and  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  I  give 
and  bequeath  as  follows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of  Leicester^ 
and  — —  Whiting,  daughter  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  said 
Thomas  Johnson,  one  full  and  equal  part  each ;  but 
in  case  there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one 
of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson  living  at  the  time  of 
my  decease,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  part  or  share 
of  that  one  to  and  equally  between  such  grand- 
daughters f .  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Rogers  of  Berkley,  near  Frdome,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  the  sum  of  L.lOO,  requesting  him  to  ap- 
ply the  same  towards^  the  maintenance  of  Elizabeth 


*  The  comer-house  in  the  Market-place,  built  by  his  father,  the 
two  fronts  of  which,  towards  the  Market  and  Broad-street,  stood 
upon  waste  land  of  the  CorjvMration^  under  a  forty  years  lease.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  1767,  the  Corporation  shewed  their 
respect  and  Yeneratkui  for  the  merits  and  learning  of  their  fellow- 
citizen,  by  renewing  the  lease,  without  any  solicitation,  for  the 
term  oi  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shillings, 
without  requiring  any  fine ;  and  he  died  possessed  of  this  property. 

«f  Sir  John  Hawkins  estimates  the  amount  of  the  bequest  to  his 
relations,  five  in  number,  at  L.235,  the  sum  which  the  house  at 
Lichfield  produced  at  a  sale  by  auction. 
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Heme,  a  luaatic  *.  I  also  gire  aad  bequeath  to  117 
god-chUdren,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mauritius 
Lowe,  painter,  eaeh  of  them,  L.lOO  of  toj  stock 
in  the  three  per  eaU.  consolidated  annuities,  to  be 
applied  and  diq>08ed  of  bj  and  at  the  discretioa 
of  mj  executors,  in  the  education  or  settlement  in 
the  worU  of  them  my  said  legatees.  Als(^  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one  of  mj  exe- 
entors,  the  Annates  Ecclesiastici  of  Baronius  and 
HoUnshed*s  and  Stowe^s  Chronicles,  and  also  an  oc- 
tavo Common  Projer-Book.  To  Bennet  Langton» 
Esq.  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Polyglot  Bible.  T0 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  my  great  French  Dictionary, 
hj  Martiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr  WiUiam 
Scott,  one  of  my  executors,  the  DicUonnaire  de  Com- 
merce, and  Lectius^s  edition  of  the  Greek  Poets*  To 
Mr  Windham,  Poets  Grseci  Heroici  per  Henricum 
Stephanum.  To  the  *  Rev.  Mr  Strahan,  vicar  of 
Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill^s  Greek  Testament, 
Besa^s  Greek  Testament  by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin 
Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible  by  Wechelius.  To  Dr 
Heberden,    Dr  Brocklesby,    Dr  Butter,    and  Mr 


*  He  had  placed  Mrs  Herne,  hit  irst  eoosin,  opon  her  diachai^ 
Arom  Bethlehem  Hospital  as  incurable,  in  a  private  iiiad4ioiia^ 
•nd  constantly  paid  the  bills  for  her  keeping,  amounting  to  Ut& 
«.year,  including  an  annuity  of  L-IO,  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  lad  j  of 
the  name  of  Prowse.  Mr  Rogers,  who  had  married  the  daughter  ct 
Mrs  Frowse,  probably  considering  that  the  interest  of  L.100  would 
fall  short  of  Jphnson's  contribution  towards  her  maintonanoe*  and 
that  the  burthen  of  supporting  her  would  lie  on  himself,  renounced 
the  legacy.  The  executors  applied  the  UlOO  towttds  her  maiute- 
•anoe. 


Crtiikthanky  the  surgeon  who  attend^  me,  Mr 
Holder,  my  apothecary,  Gerard  Hamikon,  Esq. 
Mrs  Gardiner  of  Snow-^hiU,  Mrs  Frances  Reynolds, 
Mr  Hooie,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Hoole,  his  son,  each  a 
book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remem^- 
braace^.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr  John- 
Desmoulina,  L.200  consolidated  three  per  cent,  an* 
nnities;  and  to  Mr  Sastres,  the  ItaKan  master,  the* 
sum  of  L.&,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of  piety  for  his 
own  use.  And  whereas  the  said  Bconet  Langton^ 
hath  agiieed,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  L  750, 
mentioned  io  my  will  to  be  in  his  hands^  to  grant 
and  secure  an  annuity  of  L.70,  payable  during  the^ 
life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Franob  Barber,  and  the 
life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to  Mr  George  Stubbs,  in 
trust  for  us ;  my  mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of 
my  decease  before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  per- 
feeted,  the  said  sum  of  L.7^,  and  the  bond  for  se- 
curing the  said  sum,  shall  go  to  the  said  Francis  Bar«> 
ber;  and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him  the 
same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  his  Cftvonr,  contained 
in  my  said  Will,  or  of  this  Godicil  thereto,  out  of 
such  efiects  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  All  the  rest, 
residue^  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  effects,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  executors  in  trust  for 

f  Among  the  Mends  to  whom  he  leaves  books  as  tokens  of  his 
last  remembrance,  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Dr  Adams»  Dr 
Ti^lor>  Dr  Burney,  Mr  Hecior>  Mr  Murphy,  and  Mr  Boswtll,  is 
remarkable.  His  library,  though  by  no  means  handsome  in  its  ap» 
pearance,  was  sold  by  Mr  Christie  for  L.247,  ds. ;  many  persons 
being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  belonged  to  him.  In  manjr 
of  the  books  he  had  written  little  notes. 
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the  said  Francis  Barber,  bis  executors  and  admini-' 
strators  *.    Witness-my  hand  and  seal,  this  9th  day 
of  December^  1784.      ^  Samuel  Johnson,  (l.  s.) 

**  Signed,*  sealed,   published,   declared,  and  de*' 
livered  bj  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  as,-  and  for  -^ 
Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  re- 
quest, and  also  in  the  presence  of  eadi  other,  hare ' 
hereto  subscribed  our  names  aa  witnesses. 

**  John  Coplkt. 
WiLUAM  Gibson, 
Henry  Colb«^  • 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  eitiniatef  Uie  amount  of  the  bcqucttr  to  Fran- 
tit  Barber  at  a  turn  littie  short  of  L.1500»  including  the  annultj 
of  L.70  to  he  paid  to  him  bj  Mr  Langton.  The  sum  of  L.2S  obtain* 
ed  by  the  sale  of  his  LalM  F«Mt,  and  the  remission  of  a  debt  of  Im90 
due  by  him  to  Mr  Beanderk,  by  liis  relict.  Lady  Diana  Beauderk» 
afforded  the  means  of  benefiting  Humphry  Heely,  an  old  man  and 
'  lamct  whose  Brst  wife  was  a  Ford»  the  daughter  of  his  mother's- 
brother ;  and  his  son,  an  idiot ;  and  some  other  poor  relations,  whose 
distresses  had  escaped  his  recollection  in  making  his  testamentaqr 
dispositions  in  the  last  hours  of  life. 
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No.  IL 


CATTALOGUE  OF  WORKS  PROPOSED  TO  BE 
EXECUTED  BY  Da  JOHNSON* 


DIVINITY. 

'^  A  sMkhL  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for 
pietj;  the  hint  taken  from  the  directions  in  the 
[Countess  of]  Morton^s  [daily]  exercise. 


PHILOSOPHY,  HISTORT,  awd  LITERATDRE  in  OEiiEiiAL. 

<^  History  of  Griticism,  as  it  relates  to  the  judging 
of  authors,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age.  An 
account  of  (he  rise  and  improvements  of  that  art ;  of 
the  different  opinions  of  authors^  ancient  and  mo- 
dem f. 

*  Given  bj  him  to  Mr  Langton,  and  bj  t&at  genUcnum  preteot- 
ed  to  hit  Migesty,  (p.  106,)  It  it  appended  to  this  narrative,  as  it 
ailbrds  a  curious  and  interesting  proof  of  his  intimacy  with  books 
and  general  literature,  and  as  it  it  includes  many  noble  and  useful 
designs*  which  must  still  be  considered  as  duidtrata  in  English  lite- 
rature. 

«f  The  completion  of  this  comprehensive  outline,  executed  with 
competent  erudition  and  acumen,  would  be  a  valuable  accession  to 
English  literature.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  in  this 
country. 
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<<  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodiaa. 

«'  New  edition  of  Fairfaxes  translation  of  Tasso  *, 
with  notes,  glossary,  &c. 

^  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  manu«> 
scripts  and  old  editions,  with  various  readings,  coiv- 
jectures,  remarks  on  his  language,  and  the  changes 
it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age, 
and  from  his  age  to  the  present ;  with  notes  expla- 
natory of  customs,  &c.  and  references  to  Boccace 
and  other  authors  from  whom  he  has  borrowed, 
with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  tell- 
ing the  stories ;  his  life,  and  sfli  ex^  etymological 
gio^sitfyt. 

<<  Aristotle's  Rhetoric>  a  trajoslation  of  it  into  Eng* 
lish. 

<<  A  Collection  of  Letters,  transkted  from  the 
modem  writers,  with  some  account  of  the  seyeral: 
authors. 

<<  Qldham>'a  Poems^   with  notes,  historical  and , 
critical  |. 


*  First  printed  in  1600,  and  dedicated  to  Q.  Blizabeth.  The  4clr> 
edition,  modernized,  with  a  glossary,  &c  was  printed  in  8vo,  1 749. 
A  republication  of  the  original  edition,  with  suitable  appendages* 
maj  be  expected  firom  the  present  «ge»  so  landably  attenti?e  to  old 
Bpgifa^ti  literatureu 

-f  An  incomparable  edition  of  the  **  Canterbury  Tales,**  npoo 
-this  plan,  has  been  executed  by  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  in  StoL  8vo,  1775— 
78,  and  a  copious  life  of  the  poet  by  Mr  Godwin,  in  2  voL  4low 
180a 

$  An  edition  of  Oldham,  upon  this  plan,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
ftill  extent,  was  executed  by  Capt.  E.  Thompson,  in  S  voL  Iteo, 
1770. 
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**  Roscommon^f  Poems,  with  notes. 

<<  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  with  a  po- 
lite air,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as 
instruct. 

<<  Hbtory  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an 
explication  of  the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  histo- 
rical ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

<<  History  of  the  state  of  Venice,,  in  a  compendious 
manner. 

<<  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of 
t]iem,  with  notes. 

<<  Greographical  Dictionary,  from  the  French. 

<<  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into 
English,  perhaps  with  notes. 

*^  A  Book  of  Letters  upon  att  kinds  of  sub- 
jects. 

^<  Claudiau,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  no- 
tis  Tariorum,  in  the  manner  of  Buvman. 

«  Tully^s  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of 
them. 

^*  Tully^s  de  Natura  Deomm,  a  translation  of  those 
books. 

<<  Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be 
translated. 

^<  Machiavel^s  History  of  Floreneet  to  be  transla- 
ted. 

«  History  of  the  Revival  (d  Learning  in  Europe; 
containing  an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  literature ;  such  as  controversies,  print- 
ing, the  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  en- 
couragement of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of  the  most 
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eminent  patrons,  and  most  eminent  earlj  professon 
of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different  countries*. 

"  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  Terse,  with  historical 
notes  -f", 

<<  A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guar- 
dians, distinguished  by  figures  into  six  dq^rees  of 
▼alue,  with  notes,  giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or 
degradation. 

<<  A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  authors, 
with  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  the  writers, 
with  reasons  for  selection,  and  criticism  upon  styles  r 
remarks  on  each  letter,  if  needfuL 

<<  A  CoUectioa  of  Proverbs  from  various  lan- 
guages, Jan.  6.  —65. 

«<  A  Dictionary  to  the  Conunon  Prayer,  in  imita- 
tion of  Calmefs  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  March 
— S2. 

**  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  exan^les  like  those 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  Jan.  18.  —53. 

<<  From  JBUan,  a  volume  Of  select  stories,,  per- 
haps from  others,  Jan.  39.  — &Z. 

**  Collections  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures, 
and  Descriptions  of  Countries. 

<<  Dictioinary  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology. 
*^     "  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature, 

*  This  splendid  and  comprehensive  plan,  which  had  been  con* 
ten^Iated  by  Bacon*  Collins,  Warton,  and  Gibbon,  and  correspond- 
ed,  ii/some  degree,  with  the  powers  of  Johnson,  has  been  partially 
executed,  wllh  respect  to  Italian  literatare,  by  the  compositions  of 
Tiraboschi,.  Roscoe,  and  Walker. 

'f  He  commenced  a  body  of  geograpk^^  in  verse,  entitled  Geogra* 
fkia  MctrkOf  which  closes  the  Poemata  in  Murphy*s  editiotu 
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^containing  the  hbtory  of  leerniiig,    directions  for 
.editions,  commentaries,  &c. 

"  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after  the 
manner  of  Bruyere,  collected  out  of  ancient  authors, 
particularly  the  Greek,  with  Apophthegms. 

«  Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations. from 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

«  Lives  of  illustrious  persons,  as  well  of  the  ac- 
.tive  as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

"  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  EngRsh  authors,   v 

«  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  Englbh  tongue. 

"  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  Lon- 
don. 

<^  Collection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  obser- 
vations. 

<<  Observations  on  the  English  language,  relating 
4o  words,  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech. 

*^  Minutise  Literarise,  Miscellaneous  reflections, 
.criticisms,  emendations,  notes. 

"  History  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian  Mo 
^ality,  by  sentences  collected  from  the  moralists  and 
.fathers. 

«  Plutarch's  Lives  in  English,  with  notes. 

POETRY  AND  WORKS  OF  IMAGINATION. 

^^  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

**  The  Palace  of  Sloth — a  vision. 

<^  Coluthus,  to  be  translated  *. 

•  There  is  an  old  translation  of  the  "  Rape  of  Helen,**  by  Sir 
rfidward  Sherlmrne,  and  a  new  version  bj  the  Rev.  Mr  Meen,  the 
editor  of  Fawkes's  «*  ApoUonius  Rhodius." 
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<<  Prejudice-^a  poetical  Essay. 

<<  The  Palace  of  Nonsense—*  vision  f. 


f  Besides  the  works  which  this  catal<^e  includes,  he  medi- 
tated, in  1746,  a  L^  if  A\frtd^  a  favourite  scheme,  which  he 
long  wished  to  execute ;  and,  in  1752,  a  new  translation  of  tie 
lAuiad^  an  undertaking  destined,  at  the  distance  of  twen^  yean, 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  Mickle.  Ia  the  **  Introduction  **  to  the 
English  "  Lusiad,'*  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  paid  for  his  *<  kindness 
for  the  man,  and  good  widies  for  the  translator,**  in  terms  dictated 
by  liimoelf.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  concbhred  the  design  of 
writing  the  Life  cf  OUvar  Cr^mwdl ;  and,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
•eriously  enterUined  the  thought  of  translating  Thrnmu.  "  I  should 
hare  no  trouble  (be  said)  bat  that  of  dictation,  which  could  be  per- 
formed as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  could  write.**  A  Lifk  of  l^pm- 
aer  was  suggested  to  him,  which  he  declined  for  want  of  new  mate- 
rials ;  and  he  rejected  an  earnest  invitation  to  publish  a  ▼olume  of 
Devademd  Exercudt  (though  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  for 
it),  tnm  motives  of  the  sinceoest  modesty.  A  translation  of  Sal- 
lust,  De  BeOo  CaUUhanOf  was  found  among  his  papers,  executed 
with  sufficient  fidelity,  but  marked  with  no  peculiar  character  of  his 
«tyle. 

Of  the  the  numerous  projects  sketched  out  in  this  catalcq^oe,  it  Is 
to  be  regretted,  that  not  even  a  single  article,  of  the  smallest  extent, 
was  ever  executed  by  him.  No  blame,  however,  is  justly  aacrib* 
able  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  voluminous  writers  we  ever 
had,  because  he  was  not  always  composing  or  editing  works  of  If- 
terature.  Had  health  and  unembarrassed  leisure  been  allowed  hl&ft, 
he  might  probabljr  have  done  more ;  but  several  of  his  plans  were 
of  immense  extent,  which  no  individual,  however  vast  his  powers 
and  comprehensive  his  attainments  might  be,  could  hope  to  execute. 
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COkRECTIONS  AND  AVDITIONS. 


P.  46.  I.  11.  for  Brerewood  read  Srewood;  p.  77- 
note,  for  J3torn  read  Henn;  p.  102. 1.  8.  for  knew 
read  know;  p.  112. 1.  1.  put  inverted  commas  before 
nnth;  p.  135.  note,  for  Kirkaldy  read  Pittentottm; 
p.  190. 1.  6.  delete  inverted  commas ;  p  20d.  1. 2.  for 
Mrs  read  Mr;  p.  237. 1. 3.  after  wdl  add  as ;  p.  253. 
note,  ioT  Ambrost  read  SamMd\  p.  261. 1.  1.  after 
tith  add  of;  p.  270.  note,  for  Burryau  read  Bourryau; 
p.  275. 1. 7.  for  <Ae  read  his ;  p.  337. 1.  4.  after  was 
^d  05, 1. 5.  after  6e  add  as ;  p.  361. 1. 14.  put  invert- 
ed  commas  after  before;  p.  436.  1.  7.  for  penetenttal 
jeai  penitential ;  p.  514.  1.  1.  put  a  period  after  vtr- 
:tue.;  p.  529«  note,  for  Spenser  read  4S]p«iKtr. 


Besides  the  dedications  to  Johnson,  mentioned 
according  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  ladj, 
of  <^  Anningait  and  Ajut,  a  Greenland  tale,  versi- 
fied,^ 4to,  1761 ;  and  one  by  Mr  Walker,  of  his 
«  Rhetorical  Grammar,"  &c.  8vo,  1781.  Mr  Davies 
also  inscribed  to  him  the  <<  Life  of  Massinger,^  pre- 
fixed to  a  new  edition  of  his  Works,  in  4  vol.  8vo, 
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1779,  ^^  as  a  small  but  sincere  tribute  to  his  liberal 
and  extensive  learning,  bis  great  and  uncommon 
genius,  and  his  universal  and  active  benevolence.'^ 

The, homage  paid. to  him,  incidentallj,  Ui  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  must  be  reckoned 
as  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  of  his  fame.  The 
compliments,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  they  amount  almost  to  a  general  tribute 
to  his  litisrary  supremacy.  The  homage  •  of  Dr 
Grainger,  the  mutual  friend  of  Johnson  and  Bishop 
Percy,  expressed  in  his  West-India  georgic,  **  the 
Sugar  Cane,""  is  n^morahle,  as  a  tribute  of  revered 
friendship  and  ijidelible  affection,  endeared  by  the 
remoteness  of  his  residence  in  the  .island  of  %i 
Christopher. 


-  <  Some  tears  drop  fron)  mine  eyes 


Ft»r  friends  I  left  in  Albion's  distant  isle 

For  Johnson,  Percy— ^  were  ye  here ! 

How  would  your  converse  charm  the  londj  hour ! 

Your  converse,  where  mild  wisdom  tempers  mirth. 

And  charity,  the  petulance  of  wit  s 

How  would  your  converse  polish  my  rude  lays. 

With  what  now  noble  images  adorn ! 

Then  should  I  scarce  r^ret  the  banlss  of  Thamet, 

All  as  we  sat  beneath  that  sand-box  shade ; 

Whence  the  delighted  eye  expatiates  wide 

0*er  the  fair  landscape,  where,  in  loveliest  forms. 

Green  Cultivation  hath  arrayed  the  land."  • 

The  selection  of  the  most  condensed  and  brilliant 
sentences  from  his  Essays,  entitled,  ^<  The  Beauties 
of  Johnson,^'  publbhed  by  Eearsley,  in  2  vol.  8f0, 

"  Book  iii.  V.  507. 
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1781 1  with  his  approbation,  was  followed  by  a  selec- 
tion of  his  sayings,  apophthegms,  &c.  from  the  series 
of  hia  conversations,  entitled,  <<  Johnson's  Table- 
Tatk,*  »vo,  \195,  compiled  by  Mr  Jones,  after  the 
example  of  a  similar  pliMicatton  under  the  name  of 
the  leiarned  Selden.  Hb  <*  Lires  of  the  English 
Poets^  were  **  abridged  for  the  improvement  of 
youth,^  8vo,  1797,  by  the  same  judicious  compiler. 
As  a  tribute  to  his  reputation,  must  be  reckoned 
the  collection  which  is  preparing  by  Lady  Bishop, 
of  a  series  of  portraits  and  engravings,  to  illustrate 
kis  biography.  Among  the  Lichfieldians  are  the  in- 
teresting portraits  of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  Molly  As- 
ton, Tetty,  Lucy  Porter,  &c.  A  drawing  has  been 
made  for  this  collection  from  a  picture  of  Miss 
Boothby,  at  Ashbouine-tlall,  painted  according  to 
her  directions  in  the  following  verses. 

Tueiday  momingy  hettteen  3  4"  *  ffdocky  \ 
Jan.  25.  1751,  2.  j 

^  If  the  ladies  insist  on  having  my  picture,  I  beg 
them  to  give  these  directions  to  the  painter : 

**  In  easy  folds  of  drapery  arrayed. 
Clothe  mc  in  snowy  white,  a  vebtal  maid ; 
Place  by  ny  side,  tmd^lcM  by  flowery  art, 
A  little  altar,  and  a  flaming  heart ; 
Emblem  of  t^Heiidsbip's  Wkrmtfa,  sereneljr  bright, 
The  fairest  ray  of  Virtue**  silver  light. 
Study  ea^  attitude,  with  ease  eohserVe 
What  best  may  shew  and  Friendship's  flame  preserve. 
And  speak  the  fame  to  which  my  vows  aspire, 
A  Vestal,  sacred  to  pure  Friendship's  fire." 

R  r 
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Colonel  Myddleton  of  Gwaynynog,.  near  Denbigb, 
repiud  tlie  honour  of  bit  acquaintance^  dming  bis 
sojourn  in  the  principality^  by  erecting  an  uni  on 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  the  park,  where  be  dellgfat- 
ed  to  stand  and  recite  verses,  with  the  following  iiw 
scription,  which  claims  4i  place  among  the  nfMtnffrialff 
of  his  fame. 

*'  This  spot  wts  often  dignified  bj  the  preaoce  of 

SaHUBI.  JoBMSOlf,    LL.  ». 

wfaow  nDond  writingSy  exactly  oonformftble  to  the  preceptf  of 
Chriitianitj, 

g«ve  ardour  to  Virtue,  and  confidence  to  Truth." 

• 

Near  his  bu8t>  erected  by  his  friends,  in  the  ca» 
tfaedral  church  of  Lichfield,  (p.  457.).is  a  (similar 
bust  of  Garrick,  erected  by  his  relict,,  after  a  design 
of  the  same  artists,  Wyatt,.  architect,  and  Westmsr 
cott,  sculptor,  with  the  following  inscription,  com- 
bining the  dciideirium  chart  confugis  with  his  empha- 
tic eulogy  on  the  dramatic  talents  of  his  deceased 
friend,  (p.  386.) 

En  Maru,  rdicrof  DlTiD  Gajuucx,  Esq. 
cauaed  thia  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memoiy 

of  her  beloved  husband ; 

who  died  the  20th  of  January  1779, .  iged^fiS  yfartw^ 

He  had  not  only  the  amiable  qualitiea  of  private  Ufe, 

but  tuch  astonishing  dramatic  talents, 

as  too  well  verified  the  observation  of  his  friend, 

**  His  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations, 

and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  hannless  pleasun.'* 
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thorities, 224.  225.  226.  231.  re- 
marks  on,  491-97.  Supplements 
to,  232-4.  AhridgmaU  of,  248. 
Dmmmd,  Mr,  180. 
Di%,  Mr  Edward,  the  bookseUer, 

372. 
Durie,  Sir  Wolston,  40. 
Zhdd,  the  Rev.  Dr.  his  trial,  363. 
Johnson^s  assistance  to,  365.  his 
correspondence  with,  366.  inter- 
cessions in  behalf  of,  866.   his 
character  and  writings,  368. 369. 
Dodb'agfon,  Mr,  (Lord  Melcombe), 

151.  notice  of,  152. 
Doddey^  Mr  Robert,  the  bookseller, 
69.  82.  HO.  11 L  209.  214.  248. 
Donee,    Mr,   his  *  Illustrations  of 

Shakespeare,'  306. 

i>OM^,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Salisbury), 

his  detection  of  the  forgeries  of 

Lauder,  135.  his  services  to  truth, 

136. 

Drttke^  SirFmncu^  Uftffy  92.  498. 

.— .—  Dr,  Nathan,  his  *  Essays,  &c 

466. 560. 
Dryden^  Lifktf^  511.  remarks  on, 
512    compared  with  Pope,  512. 
his  prologues,  574. 
DmdcUmg^  ^Uapk  on  «>  12.  remarks 
pn,  13. 


Dyer,  516. 

Ihfer,  Mr  Samuel,  420.  his  edition 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  121.  294l  no- 
tice of  his  death  and  chai^cter 
by  Mr  Burke,  294. 

DwUmSmk^,  106. 


E 

Edgemmik,  Mr,  355. 
.       Miss,  561. 

Etpkimtimtt  Mr,  his  Edinburgh  edi- 
tion of  the  HmmUer,  with  tran- 
slations of  the  mottoe,  144.  no- 
tice of  bis  character  and  writings, 
145.  207. 

*  fiafoaoclastet,*  Milton's.  See 

CkttrktI. 

Xpigram^  in  answer  to  Johnfon's 
oi(e,98. 

SfHapi;  Johnson's,  on  his  wife, 
171.  on  Mr  Thrale  406.  on  his 
father,  mother,  and  brother,  444w 

EntX'ktmd  CUh,  members  of,  426. 
rules  of,  427. 

JSwripideM,  trantlatmn  of  a  passage 
jn  the  Medea  of,  579. 


•F 

Fadtn,  Mr,  the  geographer,  44S. 

Falae  Alarm,  remarks  on,  318. 

FalkUuuU  lelamde,  Ac  remarks  on, 
319. 

FatV/or's  <  translation  ofTBtso,*6l8. 

ArgatwivDr,  56a 

Ferriar,  Dr,  his  *  Theory  of  Appa- 
ritions,' 488. 

Fittkerbert,  Mr,  205. 207.  208.  272. 

Mrs,  Johnson's  praise  oft  204. 

Fteetwoad,  Mr,  66. 

Flexman,  Rev.  Mr,  146. 

Flood,  Right  Hon,  Henry,  322. 

Foote,  Mr,  198,  347,  470. 

Farhet,  Sir  WiUiam,  his  •  Life  of  Dr 
Seattle,'  387.  his  character,  388. 

Ford,  Rev.  (^omeliusv  (Johnson's 
cousin),  10.  his  character,  18. 

For^rce,  Rev.  Dr,  458.  482. 
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For^fCBt  Dr  G«orge,  t9S. 

FmteTf  Mrs  EUz.  Milton's  grand- 
daughter^ Johnson's  Probgve  spo- 
ken atDrury-lanc  for  her  benefit, 
154.  his  motives  analysed,  156. 
his  beneficence  irindicated,  158. 

F^t  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James,  2^5. 

France,  Johnson's  toar  in,  346.  his 
observations,  347.  journal  of  oc- 
currences, 348. 

FnuuM,  Rev.  Dr,  96. 

Franekliih  Rev.  Dr,  276.  his  dedi- 
cation of  Lucian's  Demtmax  to 
Johnson,  391. 

Fremck  BUraturtt  Johnson?s  opinion 
of,  347. 

Frederick  King  tf  Fmana^  Life  ff^ 
244.  remarks  on,  246. 


GanSfier,  Mrs,  180.  614. 

Garrickf  Mr,  Johnson's  pupil»  53. 
accompanies  him  to  London,  55. 
speaks  his  Prologue  on  opening 
Drury-lane  theatre,  118.  his  por- 
trait in  the  BawMer,  1€7.  his 
epigram  en  the  Engli»k  Dtdiouary^ 
223.  his  death  and  character, 
385.  Johnson's  eulogy  on,  386. 
epitaph  on,  626. 

Gaiik,  lAfttf,  429. 

Oay,/^^^,  176.  516. 

Ge&rt,  Professor,  489. 

*GentIeman*8  Magazine;' origin  and 
progress  of,  15.  the  early  contri- 
butors t€»,  61.  the  editors  of,  63. 
enriched  by  the  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, 74.  a  review  of  new 
publications,  75. 

George  ///.  his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, 275.  Johnson's  Interview 
with,  311.. 

GtMon,560. 

Gtflief,  Dr,  560. 

GoiMh  Mr,  his  *  Life  of  Chaucer,' 
618. 

GdiMmk^y  Dr,  commencement  of 
his  intimacy  with  Johntfon,  278. 
4)is  «  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  279. 
J»is  •  Traveller,'  Johnson's  con- 


tributions to,  and  rexiem  of,  298. 
appointed  Professor  of  Ancient' 
History  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
316.  dedicates  his  comedy,  « She 
stoops  to  conquer,'  t6  Johnson, 
329.  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  B.  at  Oxford*  316.  his  death 
and.  character,  332.  .Johnson's 
epiU^h  on,  333.  Bishpp  .Percy's 
Life  of,  296. 

Gower,  Lord,  his  letter  to  Swift  ia 
favour  of  Johnson,  79. 

Grainger,  Dr,  249.  270.  his  'Sugar 
cane,'  297.  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  249.  compliment  to  John- 
son, 624. 

Gray,  lAfi  if,  319.  400.  remarks  on, 
516. 

Graham,  Rev.  Mr,  his  *Telemachus, 
a/Masque,'  Johnson's  rerieic  of, 
291. 

Grtenv,  Mr,  of  Lichfield,  Johnson's 
letter  to,  444. 

De  GrooT,  the  painter,  Johnson's 
kindness  to,  160. 

Guidw,  160.  443. 

Grave,  Rev.  Mr,  482. 

•  Grub-street  Tournal,'  45. 

Guthrie,  Mr>  the  historian,  assists, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  73. 
his  *  Apotheosis  of  Milton,  84. 
notice  of  his  character  and  wri- 
tings, 74. 

Gwynn,  Mr,  the  architect,  27L 
277.  310. 


Hailet,  Lord,  Johnson's  revisal  of 
his  *  Annals,'  319^  compared 
with  Henault,  Utid,  with  Bishop 
Percy,  254.  notice  of  his  charac- 
ter and  writings,  349. 

Hall,  General,  384. 

HamiUon,  Right  Hon.  W.  Gerard, 
his  kindness  to  Johnson,  467. 
his  *  Parliamentary  Logic,  &c. 
466.  notice  of,  467. 

Mr,  the  printer,  257,  443. 

Hammond,  Life  ^,  115.  516.  re- 
marks on,  519. 
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Hanmer^  Sh-  Ttmatt  epUapk  an,  117. 
hU  Shakespeare,  105. 

Jfanway^  Mr,  his  controversy  with 
Johnson  concerning  the  use  of 
tea,  247.  his  philanthropy,  248. 

*  Harleian  Miscellany,  the,'  Accotmi 
of,  94.  Intndwuion  to,  lOa 

Jftuiky,  Dr,  152. 

HitTruon,  Rev«  Mr,  (Johnson*s  cou- 
sin), 327. 

Harrit,  Mr,  bis  •  H«rmes,'23i. 

Jiawkenoorik,  Dr,  119.  a  writer  ia 
the  *  Gentleman^s  Magazine,*  75^ 
undertakes  «  the  Adventurer,' 
186.  his'  co-adjutors,  188.  re- 
marks otu  193.  created  LL.D.  by 
Archbishop  Herring,  19S.  his 
Lambeth  degree  ofTeusive  to  John- 
son, 195.  jiotice  of  his  life  and 
writings,  186.  187.  Johnc^n's 
praise  of,  195. 

ffawkiiu.  Sir  John,  bis  Lifa  of  John- 
sort,  2.  remarks  on«  3.  notice  o£ 
his  character  and  writings,  12(K 
his  edition  of  Johnson's  works, 
461.  executor  to,  450. 

Hayt9,  lUv.  Mr,  publishes  Dr  Tay- 
lor's sermons,  ascribed  to  John- 
son, 4^4. 

/Toyfey,  Mr,hi8  'Life  of  Millon,'159. 

Heberden,  Dr,  448.  614. 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  visit  to,  327. 

Hector,  Mr  Edmund,  Johnson's 
school-fellow,  16.  21.  if.  ver9€9 
on  a  »prig  of  myrtle,  written  for 
him,  47.  98.  439. 

Htnavk,  President,  139. 

Henn,  Mr,  master  of  Appleby  school, 
77. 

Hervey,  Hon.  Henry,  37.  57. 

Herring,  Dr,  (Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), 193, 

Hogartk*§  '  Modern  midnight  con- 
versation,* 10. 

HooU,  Mr,  his  translation  of  Tasso, 
288.  biography  of  Scott,  437.  his 
attention  to  Johnson,  445.  614^ 

Jffope,  Dr,  429. 

^ome  Took9,  his  'Diversions  of  Pur- 
iey,'  remarks  oo^  232.  492. 


Horme^  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Norwlcfa>hit 

testimony  of  Johnson*  596. 
Hume,  558. 
JiyMier,  Rev«  Mr,  Johnson's  scfaool- 

mastec,  16.  19.  47. 
HvddtfH,  R«v.  Dr,  220. 
*  Hudibras,'  remarks  on,  50^ 
Hurd,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Worcester), 

503.504 
MutUmda't «  Miscell«ny  of  poem?,* 

25. 


JacoS'a  •  Poetical  Begister^'  377. 

James,  Dr,  Johiisoii'a  achool-ieUow, 
16.  his  *  Medidnal  DktioBary,' 
99.  Johnson's  eulogy  on,  386. 

Jernfn8*t  FretJmpwy,  Review  of,  216. 

Idler,  tie,  puUidied,  260.  coadju- 
tors, 261.  rcmuBeraUoD,  262.  re- 
marks on,  263^  a  portrait  of 
Johnson,  264.  critical  ptffn  in, 
506p  oriaitaltaka»  534. 

JoddreU,  Mr,  39. 

JoAhmh,  Michael^  (J/ohn^KHi's  la^ 
ther),  a  his.dealW39.9ct<yAoib 
444. 

JoHMsoK,  Dr  Sai^dcl,  hia  birth,  9. 
touched  by  queen  Aana  for  the 
king's  evil,  14.  goesito  the  free- 
school  at  Lichfield,  15w  at  Stour- 
bridge, 19.  eat^a  a  commoner  at 
Pembroke  coUaga,  Ozon,  22. 
translates  Pope's.  Memak,  24. 
leaves  tha  u^i  varsi^  3^  becomes 
uaher  of  Market-Boaworth,  school, 
40.  removes  tp  BlrmingbaiiH  41. 
translates  LoboM  Vtjfo^  42.  mar- 
ries Mrs  Porter,  51.  opena  an 
academy  at  fidial,  62.  goea  to 
London  with  GarricK*  55.  a  wri> 
ter  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Mi^b*> 
zine,*  61.  publishes  the  L^  ^ 
&mige,  lOa  fiirniahes  th«  /V»- 
(ogtce  spoken  by  Garrick  ai  the 
opening  of  DruryrUike  tbaatre. 
118.  prc^ecu  ike.  ^tmUer,  14L 
loaes  bia  wife,  nO*  compoaeahcr 
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Juitetal  Mmoff,  17&  her  jfiiapk^ 
171.  hiBprayen  for,  173.  tiwcnp. 
tioti  on  her  wedding  •ring,  175. 
his  viritftots,  1 7^.  assisu  Jn  the 
'Adventurer,*  188.  obtains  his 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  uni* 
verslty  of  Oxford,  219.  publishes 
the  EmgHtk  Dicdomtry^  231.  con- 
tributes to  *•  the  Universal  Visi- 
ter,* 243.  eonducts  the  <  Litera- 
ry Magazine,*  244.  furnishes  the 
Idler  for  *  tlie  Universal  Chroni- 
cle,* 26(X  declines  taking  holy  or- 
ders, 255.  loses  his  mother,  26«. 
writes  YA^HititoryffRimdgM^  267 
obtains  a  pension  of  L.300,  282, 
created  LL.  D.  byTrlnlty  eoUc;ge» 
Dublin,  301.  by  Oxford  univer- 
sity, 345.  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  Mr  Thrale,  302.  pub- 
lishes his  edition  of  Skaktupemn^ 
305.  his  interview  with  the  icing,' 
311.  attempt  made  to  bring  him 
into  Parliament,  320.  appointed 
professor  of  aneient  Uteratore  in 
the  Boyal  Acaden^,  31^.  visits  ^ 
Scotland,  327.  Wales»  33a  pub- 
lishes  his  Jvmrmy  la  ciU  We&km 
JtkmdMf  334  his  Puliiical  TracU^ 
345.  his  Uvm  iftheMfMtk  Poete, 
389.  visits  Finance,  346.  his  long 
.and  gradual  decline,  403.  his 
proposed  tour  to  Italy  for  his 
health,  430.  progress  of  his  diaso- 
luUon,  440.  burns  his  MSS.  451. 
his  death,  454.  his  Aifteial,  455. 
his  monuments  and  epitaphs, 
456.  laudatory  tributes  to  his 
memory,  457.  editions  of  his  col- 
lected works*  461.  general  cha- 
jracter,  467.  estimate  of  his  qua- 
lifications as  a  pkiUdogiMif  491.  a 
kiograpktr^  497.  a  mi»c,  503»  an 
Mmayiat^  522.  a  bibUognifker,  529. 
a  commentator^  530.  a  novdutf 
533.  Ajournalut  f^trm>d»^  538.  a 
poUtiad  writer^  MS,  an  qiittclary 
writer,  545.  a  tkeotogiun,  548.  a 
/od,  562.  testimonies  of  Mr  lios- 
well,  58a  Mrs  Pioszi,  590.  Bi- 
shop Horuc,  596.  Mr  Murphy, 


602.  Dr  Parr,  606.  Mr  CourU- 
nay,  607.  his  will  and  codicil, 
61 1.  catalogue  of  works  pioposcd 
to  be  executed  by*  616.  adde$tda, 
623-26. 

Juknmm,  Nathaniel,  (Johnson's  bro- 
ther), IL  hb  death,  44.  epUgftk 
on,  144. 

Johnaton,  Dr  Arthurs  bis  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  129.  131. 

Jonet,  Sir  William,  295. 387. 

Mr,  625. 

J<m»m^  50a 

Jorden,  Rev.  Mr,  Johnson's  tutor, 

2a 

Jortin,  Bev.  Dr,  427. 

Journey  to  the  Western  Itlamdt,  pub- 
lished, 335.  remarks  on,  336. 
censureof,  340.  341. 

Trene^  tragedy  of,  54.  58.  60.  actod, 
125.  remarks  on,  564. 

Irving,  Dr,  his  *  Memoirs  of  Buch- 
anan,' 131. 

Ivy -lane  Club,  founded,  119.  mem- 
bers of,  120.  dissolved,  255. 

«  Junius,  Letters  of,*  294.  320. 

JnvemU^  Imittuiont  <f,  68. 122.  com- 
pared with  Dryden*s,  12a  re- 
marks on,  569. 


Kdfy,  Mr  Hugh.  Prologue  to  his  co- 
medy of  *  A  word  to  the  Wise»* 
369.  notice  of,  370. 

Kenneifyt  Rev.  Dr,  his  *  Astrono- 
mical chronology,*  |81. 

Kenrick,  Dr,  his  *  English  Dic- 
tionary,* 2da  •  Review  of  Johti- 
sen's  Skalte$pettre,  305.  notice  oi^ 
229.  306. 

King,  Dr,  220.  274. 

Kii^,  Bev.  Dr,  407. 

Kmgkt,  Miss,  her  continuation  of 
haaoelae^tlO. 

Knox,  Rev.  Dr*  560. 


LoagA^'fie**  '  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish dramatic  Poets,'  317.  500. 
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Langtpn^  Mr  Bennet,  commence- 
meat  of  his  intimacy  with  John- 
son, 18S.  his  midnight  ramble 
with,  201.  Johnton*»  visits  to, 
29S.  S84.  letters  to,  23S.  423. 
eulogium  on,  446.  notice  of  bis 
death  and  character,  446. 
LadH  Paem9,  Johnson*s,  68d.   re* 

marks  on,  581. 616. 
LoMd^  Dr,  (Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), 4S2.  571. 
Laaufer,  Mr  William,  -his  forgeries 
against  Milton,  129.  his  detec- 
tion, 135.  his  confession  dictated 
by  Johnson,  137.  his  retraction, 
138.  notice  of  his  character  and 
writing,  139. 
Lamrtnee^  Dr,  203.  238. 
Law*9  *  Serious  call  to  a  holy  life,* 

30.31. 
Le  Cowraycr^  Rev.  Dr,  58. 
Ledmiiek^  Rev.  Dr,  his  *  Antiquities 

of  Ireland.*  108. 
Lt  Grand  Abbe,  41. 
LtHmitt^  84. 

Ldand,  Rev.  Dr,  901.  560. 
Z^sanor,  Mrs,  Jobnson*s  coronation 
of,  163.  his  DcdieatioM  for,  196. 
her  translation   of   *  Bnimoy*s 
Greek  theatre,*  270.  co-adjutors 
in,  ibid,  propotaU  for  publishing 
her  works,  345. 
Ltvett,  Mr,  account  of,  180.  183. 
domesticated  with  Johnson,  181. 
his  death,  408.  StanMU  on,  409. 
remarks  on,  ibid.  575. 
*  X^dpAojifs,*  remarks  on,  230.  no- 
tice of  the  aHthot,  ibid. 
lAckfidd^  Johnson*s  birth-place,  9. 
eminent    men    educated  at  the 
free.school  of,  16.  John8on*8  mo* 
nument  in  the  cathedral-church 
of,  457.  hU  last  visit  to,  434.  439. 
IMktoff  Rev.  Mr,  Johnson's  claim 
to  the  Dedication  of  his  *  Evan- 
gelical History,*  stated,  251. 
LiTtaAaY  Clus,  founded,  292.  first 
members  of,  293.   increase   of, 
294-96. 
'  Literary  Magazine,*  John8on*8  ori' 


ginal  ettayt  in,  244.  his  f 

the  works  of  others,  245w 

LW,  Olivia,  46. 

MAno^tvtiyo^  to  AhyttiMo^  traMtlahwa 
•f,  42.  remarks  on,  43. 

Lnxa  <ftkt  EngUU  poeia  puUisbed, 
389.  remarks  on,  393.  498.  no- 
tice oC  the  poetical  biographies 
before  Johnson,  377. 

LomdoHf  aptwn^  68.  remarks  en,  70. 
-3.  569.  570. 

*  London  Magazine,*  the,  contest 
between  *  the  Gontleman*s  Ma- 
gazine* and,  62.  74. 

<  London  Chronicle*  PnUmtury 
ducowrwe  to  the,  248. 

lAm^mat,  507.  515. 

Longman,  Messrs,  booksellers,  110. 

LMrtA,Dr,  (Bishop  of  London),  231. 

LyiOtUm^  Lord,*  69.  Lift  if ,  400. 
■remarks  on,  401. 

M 

Macaviay,  Mrs,  180. 

Macbean,  Mr,  John80h*s  amanuen- 
sis, 114.  Pr^kce  to  his  *^ction- 
ary  of  geography,  326. 

Maiietht  obtODOtion*  <m,  105.  War- 
burton*6  praise  of,  l&t, 

JfadkMlosA,  Sir  James,  56a 

Macpkentm^  Mr,  Johnson*s  letter 
to,  339.  confession  of  his  forge- 
ries, 342.   See  Otian. 

MaadcoL,  Rev.  Mr,  his  *  Remarks 
on  Johnson's  Journey,*  Ac  341. 

JModden,  Rev.  Dr,  SI.  founder  of 
the  DuUin  society,  108.  his 
*  Boulter's  monument,'  Ac.  aUd. 

Jlfstoie,  Mr,  his  Shakespeare,  906. 
307.  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
383.  of  W.  G.  HamUton,  466. 

Jlfsnno,  508. 

MarmorNarfbieummf  85.  remarks  on 
88. 

Martin'9  •  Description  of  the  West- 
em  Islands,*  540. 

■  Mr  Gilbert,  the  printer, 

MaUaite,  Mr,  94. 

Maton*9  <  Memsirs  of  Gray,*  5. 
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JfoMMi,  Mr,  his  *  Supplement  to 
Johiuon^s  Dictionary,'  234. 

Mastersy  Mrs,  180. 

MelmotA,  Mr,  558. 

Metapkyucat  poeU,  tUsaerttUion  on  the 
style  and  aentiMents  of  the,  508. 

JftdUe,  Mr,  his  translation  of  the 
Lusiad,  622.  ^ 

MiMetOH,  Dr,  497. 

MiUon,  Life  of,  394.  507.  remarks 
on,  396.  508.  See  BlaMumt, 
SymmoM,  HayUy. 

Millar,  jV^r  Andrew,  the  bookseller, 
110.  180.241. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  232. 

jlfonro,  Dr,  429. 

Montague,  Mrs,  164.  her  assemblies 
380.  402.  notice  of  her  writings, 
381. 

*  Monthly  Review,'  115.  475.  478. 

More,  Miss  Hannah,  380.  402. 

Mttdge,  the  Rev,  ZafAariah,  charao^ 
terof,  463. 

Dr,  286. 

MwfMl,  Mr  James,  the  printer,374. 

Murphy,  Mr,  his  •Essay  on  the 
Life  of  Johason,'  2.  462.  his  in- 
troduction to,  198.  'Poetical  K- 
pistle*  to,  275.  notice  of  his  cha- 
.ractcr.and  writings,  276.  282. 
490.  testimony  of  Johnson,  602. 

Murray,  ^ev.  Dr,  his  *  l^ife  of 
Bruce;'  43. 

^ Mr  LIndley,  his  «  English 

Grammar,'  495. 

Mydiklon,  Colonel,  his  urn  and  in- 
scription in  honour  of  Johnson, 
626. 

Mylne,  Mr,  the  architect,  271. 


Ifare»,  Archdeacon,  his  *  Elements 

of  Orthoepy,'  495. 
Newton,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Bristol),  his 

•  Life  of  \'ilton,'  15*.  155. 
Kewbery,  i'nr  John,  the  bookseller, 

244.  257.  260.  271. 
^NickoU,  A.r  John,  the  printer,  57. 

his  services  to  English  liuraturc, 


63.  Johnson's  letters  to,  378. 395. 

441.   his  •  Literary  Anetdotes,' 

&c.  396. 
North,  Lord,  317.  346. 
Nugent,  Dr,  293. 


Ode9,  Johnson's,  remarks  on,  576. 

Offely,  Mr,  Johnson's  pupil,  53. 

Oldkam,  7a  618. 

Oldya,  Mr,  his  share  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Harleiana,  94.  and  *  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,*  100.  notice  of 
his  death  and  writings,  104.  500. 

Oliver,  Dame,  Johnson's  school-mis- 
tress, 15. 

Qaborne,  Mr  Thomas,  the  booksell- 
er, 93.  publishes  the  BibUoikeoa 
Haridana,  94.  •  Harleian  Mis- 
cellany,' 100.  his  character,  95. 

OasiaU^t  .Poems,  Johnson's  scepti- 
cism concerning,  338.  their  me- 
rit and  authenticity  discussed, 
340.341.  A  acpherson's  confes- 
sion, 342.  notice  of  the  publica- 
tions on  the  controversy,  342. 

Oxford  Univerniy,  Johnson's  visita 
to,  193.  235.  274. 


Foley,  Rev.  Dr,  560. 

Park,  Mr  Thomas,  his  edition  of 
the  •  Harleian  Miscellany,'  100. 
of  the  Poets,  375. 

Parr,  Rev.  Dr,  his  epitaph  on  John- 
son, 456.  560.  testimony  of,  606. 

ParUamentaryDebatee,  in  •  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  furnished 
by  Johnson,  93.  collection  of,  98. 

Patriot,  CAe,  331.  remarks  on,  332. 

Paul,  Father,  Life  of,  83.  the  tran- 
slation  of  bis  *  H%8ta$yoftke  Cowu 
dl  nf  Tretd '  commenced,  58.  re- 
linquished, 83. 

Payne,  Mr  John,  the  bookseller, 
129.  143.  188. 

Pearce,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Rochester), 
83.  227.  Dedication  of  his  •  Post- 
humous Works,'  371: 
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Pamant't  Tour  in  Scotland,  MO. 

Perc^t  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Dromore), 
20.  78.  commencement  of  his  in- 
timacy whn  Johnson,  249.  bit 
letters  to  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative concemlngOssian,  342.  the 
Dedicativn  of  his  *  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,*  309. 
Johnson's  visit  to,  298.  eulogium 
on,  253.  notices  concerning  John- 
son, jNMttw,—- memorial  of  his 
life,  character,  and  writingt,250- 
55. 

Percy t  Rev.  Dr,  254.  his  *  verses  on 
Johnson's  death,*  459.  notice  of 
his  death  and  character,  ihiiL 

PeytMf  Mr,  Johnson's  amanuensis, 
115.325. 

PkilUpH^H  ♦  Theatrum  Poctarum,* 
377. 

Piwii,  Mrs,  (Thrale)  her  «  Anee» 
dotes  of  Johnson,*  2.  12.  IS.  47 
67.  176.  204. 205.  238.  266.  com- 
mencement of  her  intimacy  with, 
301.  her  Ictnd  attention  to,  302, 
her  character,  303.  her  notices  of, 
352.  370.  apology  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  her  attention  to,  411. 
his  letter  to,  on  her  marriage, 
412.  publishes  his  *  Epistolary 
correspondence,.*  463.  her  testi- 
mony of,  590. 

PtKUf  British,  selection  avd  ar- 
rangement of  the  general  editions 
of,  under  the  names  of  Or  Blair, 
372.  Mr  Bell,  373.  Johnson,  t&id 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  374. 
Mr  Park,  375.  Mr  Chalmers,  ibid. 

Poetry^  the  unfitmes$  of  fir  subjcctt  of 
rehgionf  disieriation  om,  510. 

Politian's  Latin  Potwu,  John8on*s 
proposed  edition  of,  43. 

Pwnfrei,  378.  519. 

Pope^  his  praise  of  Johnson,  25. 78. 
Life  ^y  500.  remarks  on,  507. 
parallel  between  Dry  den  and,  51 2. 

Porter^  Miss,(John8on*s  step-daugh- 
ter), 49.  322.  438. 

Patter,  Rev.  Mr,  his  •  Observations 
on  Johnson*f  Lives,*  401. 


Pfymckmit  Johnsoa'a  euk^um  mt 

the  profession  of,  229. 
Projfcra  and  MeditatiomM^  463.  r^ 

marks  on,  548 — 52.  600. 
•  Prtcqpkir^  the/  pi^oer  to,  122. 
Prior,  Ufi  ^,  518. 
PrUogut  tpiicemat  tkt  cftamg  cf  At 

Tkeatrt  Royals  118. 
PrMmia,  King  ^,  Ufi  <f,  244.  r»> 

marks  on,  574. 
Ptalmanamrf     George,    Johnaon'a 

praise  of,  442.  notice  of,  ibid, 
PiiAeiM^,  Mr,  (Earl  of  Bath),  a  wia^ 

ter  in  <  the  Cra£Uman»*  75.  10^ 

i35. 


QMifUUtM,  504  512. 

R 

AoArioM,  509. 

Bafyh^  Mr,  the  historian,  his  share 
in  •  the  Champion,*  102.  <  Caae 
ofautborSf*  104. 

Rambler,  the,  projected,  139.  prayer 
composed  on  the  occasion,  141. 
commencement  of,  143.  coanlju- 
tors,  146.  Edinburgh  edition  oC 
144.  manner  of  composing,  147. 
148.  remarks  on,  li6.  165.  166. 
^24.  SZ6.  527.  critical  ft^^ers  io, 
505.  viMuma  and  aOeginee,  526. 
-orieiite/ta&t,  534. 

Ra$9daM,  primce  of  AbymmOf  pub- 
lished, 267.  remarks  on,  268. 
534. 

Reed,  Mr,  bis  •  Shakespeare,'  306. 
Prefaces  to  the  supplement  to 
Johnson*s  Poets,  374. 

<  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poe- 
try,* remarks  on,  308. 

J9^^iioUt,SirJo8hua,103.  aommence- 
ment  of  his  intimacy  with  John* 
son,  183.  the  Litbkajit  Clui  pro- 
posed by,  292.  testimony  of  his 
obligations  to  Johnson,  382.  *  A- 
cademical  discourses,' »itd  John- 
son's eulogium  on,  296, 381.  ex- 
ecutor to,  450. 
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Miekarifomt  his  contributions  to  the 
iZMiMer,147  Johnson^s  letter  to, 
241.  his  beneficence  defended,  242. 

— —  Mr,  the  painter,  78. 

■■  Professor,  his  *  Essajs  on 

Shakespeare,'  531.  560. 

.  Mr,  his  *  Zoilo-Mastix,' 


134. 

Rivingtanr  Messrs,  boolcsellers,  82. 

•^Rmmd-BoUn^*  literary,  581. 

Jlofr,  Mr  Richard,  his  *  Dictionary 
of  Commerce,*  Frrfhce  to,  256. 
*  Universal  Visiter,*  243.  his  co- 
adjutors, ihid. 

Mobnmm,  Sir  Thomas,  210. 

JUbalmM^  324.560. 

JlMeoe^  Mr,  561. 

BotCj  Rev.  Dr,  48^. 

JfoteoMMM,  Ljift  ijft  122. 

Mufhtadf  Mr  Owen,  a  writer  tn  the 
Gentleman*^  Magazine,  75. 

Shandy  Mr,  119.  180.  425. 


Sm^tm,  Mr,  451.  453.  615. 

Savage^  Johnson's  intimacy  with, 
63.  character  of,  64.  67.  Lifi  of* 
100.  remarks  on,  102.  498.  556. 

Sattbmd^  Johnson's  tour  in,  326. 
Ikis  invectives  against,  284.  336. 
apology  for,  285.  337. 

Seatt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William,.322. 
executor  to  Johnson,  450. 

■■  Mr,  of  Amwell,  Johnson  pro- 
jects the  biography  of,  437.    See 

Mr  Walter,  48. 

^SermoM,  Johnson's,,  464.  remarks 
on,  553. 

Stwmrdf  Miss,  het  account  of  John- 
son's VencM  on  a  sprig  •/  Myrde^ 
controverted,  47.  her  •  Memoirs 
of  Dr  Darwin,  355.  notice  of  her 
character  and  writings,  48. 

Mr  WUIiam,  341.  426. 

Simkeapean^t  Playt,  edition  of,  305. 
remarks  on,  306.  530 — 533 

5!IUii0,  Rev.  Mr,  his  *-  Observations 
on  Ossian,  418.  Reply  to  an 
•  Answer*  to,  419.  463. 


Skida,  Mr  Robert,  Johnson's  ama- 
nuensis, 114.  his  share  in  Gibber's 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  115.  John- 
son's kindnessto,  179.  notice  of, 
his  character  and  writings,  115. 

Sharpe,  Dr  Gregory,  152.  270. 

Skavatone^  308.  Life  of,  516.  remarks 
on,  517 — la 

Sheridan,  Mr,  282,  477. 

—  Hight  Hon.  Richdrd  Brins- 
ley,  607. 

Siddon^f  Mrs,  386. 

Smart,  assists  in  *  the  Student,'  161. 
•  the  Universal  Visitor,'  243. 
Johnson's  contributions  to,  161. 
244. 

Smolktt,  76.  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes 
from,  ounceming  Johnson's  ser- 
vant, 273. 

SovtkweU,  Lord,  180» 

Spectator^  the,  comjiared  with  the 
JiambUr,  139.  526.  notice  of  the 
roost  considerable  intervening 
periodical  papers,  140. 

Spenaer,  512.  622. 

*  Spence^i  Anecdotes,'  377. 
Steevetu,  Mr,  295.  assists  in  Jolin 

son's  •  Shaketpearc,*  325.  charac- 
ter of,  326. 

Siewari,  Professor,  560. 

Stuart,  Dr,  560. 

—  Dr  ChaiHes,  850. 
Skakeapeare,  325.  326.  377.  531. 
Ifyrat,  Dr,  (Bishop  of  Rochestcr\ 

497. 

StraJkan,  Mr  William,  the  king's 
printer,  114.  180.  362.  363. 

Rev.  Mr,  447.  450.  463. 

Strcatham,  Mr  Tbrale's  villa,  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  John- 
son enjoyed  at,  30^.  303.  takes 
a  final  leave  of,  aAer  tlie  death  of 
MrThrale,  407.  410. 

Stourbridge  School,  Johnson  sent  to, 
19. 

•  Student,  the,'  early  praise  of  the 

Rambler  \t\,  161. 
Shfle,  Johnson's,  remarks  on,  554. 
its  influence  on  English  composi- 
tion, 559.  imitators  of  among  the 
English  writers,  560. 
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Mw^,  Lord  Gower't  letter  to,  in 
favour  of  Johnson,  79.  cause  of 
Johnson's  dislike  4)f,  81. 

Swinfen,  Dr,  Johii80Q*s  god-(atber, 
li27. 

SwintaH^  Rev.  Mr,  his  letter  to 
Johnson  concerning  the  authors 
of  the  *  Universal  Histor/,'  441. 

SydaUum,  l^  of,  93. 

Synmons,  Rev.  Dr,  his  *  JAfe  of 
Milton,*  156.  remarks  on,  158. 
395.  501. 

Sucklings  508. 


Tedbci,  Miss,  her  contributions  to 
the  RanUer,  147. 

Taxatim  no  Tynuu^^  343.  remarks 
on,  344. 

TV^fisr,  Rev.  Dr,  Johnson's  school- 
fellow, 16. 170.  his  visits  to,  203. 
354.  435'  notice  of  his  character, 
357.455.  sermons  under  his  name 
ascribed  to  Johnson,  464. 

ThommMilAjkof^  507.  remarks  on, 

5ia 

Dr,  560. 

Tkx/mUm^  Mr  Bonnel,  assists  in  'the 
Student,'  161.  *  the  Connoisseur, 
190. 

Tkroltf  Mr,  hia.  kindness  to  John- 
son, 302.  his  death,  401.  John- 
son's  affliction,  404.  epitapk  on, 
406.  his  character,  3o4  407. 

—  Mrs.     See  Ptbsca. 

Tkurlowt  Lord,  his  liberal  offbr  to 
Johnson,  430.  Johnson's  letter 
to,  431. 

Todd,  Rev.  Mr,  his  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  EnglUkDictionaryt  497. 

TWerf,  Rev.  Dr,  his  '  Essay  on  the 
Life  of  Johnson,'  S.  461. 

TVmmom,  Mr,  the  bookseller,  155. 
letter  from  to  Cave,  106. 

Toiy-farty,  Johnson's  predilection 
for,  71.  88.  484. 

Trmwp'a  Sermons,  eonMderationa  on 
tie  caae  oj,  85. 

*  Traxdkr,  the,'  Johnson's  lines  ip, 
298. 


Tyen,  Mr  Thomas,  his  <  Bk^n- 

phical  shetch  of  Johnson,.'  2.301 

460. 
T^ftUr'a    «  VindicaUoo   of    Miiy 

queen  of  Scots,'  Remm  of,  275, 
Tyrwkitt,  Mr,  504,  his  cdUioo  of 

Chaucer,  ^18. 


U&V 

FWy  of  Human  Widet,  122.  re- 
marks on,  12a  570-1 
VammtxoH,  Dr,  274. 

•  Fol^Co/^' compared  with  JKsi- 

•da*,  535. 
Vtm^,  Mrs,  Iny  aaseioblies,  38a 
Foftttre,  hif  chtfacter,  34& 

•  Ftoor  ff  WmhAU:  accorat  <d, 
279.  ^^ 

^'wwwof  71ll«cfc«,l22. 
FoMittt,  Isaac,  48. 
Fisc,  Rev.  Dr,  160. 
« Universal  Visitei,*  Johnson  awati 
in,  243. 

•  Universal'  Histonr,'  the-anthoirf, 

441. 

•  Universal  Chronicle,'    the   /Ar 

printed  in,  260. 


W 

WaOiM,  Dr,  his  *  English  Gram- 
mar,' 226. 

WaUt,  Johnson's  visit  to,  33SL 

Waller^  UJt  if,  507.  lemsrU  on, 
509. 

Widmdey,  Mr,  Johnson's  carij 
friend  and  benefactor,  35.  cfaa. 
lacter  of,  36.  his  letter  reoom- 
mending  Johnson  and  Garrick, 
55. 

Wdfote,  Sir  Robert,  (Bar!  of  Or 
ford),  71.  73.  75. 

WaHnirUm,  his  *  Vindication  of  the 
«  Essay  on  Man,'  8  k  his  Shake- 
speare, 107.  Johnson's  character 
of,  ibid,  214.  532. 
irar2^.caii^,John8on's  visit  to,  384. 
ITartw,  Dr,  448. 
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Warrtn^  Mr,  bookseller  in  Birming- 
ham, 41. 

Warton^  Rev.  Dr,  his  <  Essay  on 
Pope,*  Rtdtm  of,  216.  503.  512. 
contributions  to  *  the  Adventu- 
rer, 188.  Johnson's  letter  to,  189. 

— — —  Rev.  Mr,  Johnson^s  letters 
to,  208.  209.  236.  his  contribu. 
tions  to  the  Idla-y  261. 

Wattt^  378. 

Wedderfrnm^  Mr,  (Earl  of  Rossi  jn), 
96.282. 

Wantmcfrtkf  Mr,  Johnson's,  teacher, 
19. 

Wkig-fwrty^  Johnson's  prejudice 
against.  36.  97.  484. 

nnStekead^  Mr,  PoetJaureat,  1 12. 

WUoox,  Mr,  the  bookseller,  57. 

WUlcMf  Mr,  his  strictures  on  the 
Engiidk  Didkmary,  229.  censure 
of  Johnson's  pension  in  the 
<  North  Briton,'  284. 

._—  Dr,  imiuaitm  of  his  epitaph 
on  Phillips  the  musician, 

WUlimmtt  Mr  Zechariah,  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  longitude,  236.  no- 
tice of  his  death  and  character, 
337. 

.  Miss,  (his  daughter),  do- 

mesticated with  Johnson,  163. 
179.  her  blindness,  299.  publbhes 
*  Miscellanies,*  163.  Johnson  as- 
sists in,  310.  kindness  of  Gar- 
rick,  Mrs  Montague,  and  Bishop 
Percy  to,  164.  notice  of  her 
death  and  character,  422.  423. 
229. 

WiUoHf  Rev.  Mr,  dedicates  his 
*"  Airheological  Dictionary'     to 


Johnson,  416.  Johnson's  letter 
to,  417. 

Windkam,  Rt.  Hon.  William,  John- 
son's eulogy  on,  446.  485.  his 
kind  attention  to,  447. 

WiiuitanUy^t  *  Lives  of  the  Poets' 
377. 

•  Worid,  The,'  Lord  Chesterfield'a 

papen  in,  recommending  the 
En^liak  JHctUmary^  210. 

*  World  Displayed  ,The,'  Intrcduc- 

tumtot  271. 
fTtse,  Rev.  Mr,  Radclivian  Libra- 
rian, 21& 


Xempkon'M  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
5.  . 


Val/en,  378.  519. 

Vonge,  Right  Hon.  Sir  William,  127. 

KoiMg,  153.  Life  of  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  392. 
Johnson's  criticitM  on,  513.  re- 
marks  on,  508. 

— -  Professor,  his  *  Criticism 
on  Gray's  Church-yard  Elegy,' in 
imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  517- 
Johnson's  notice  of,  518.. 


'  ZoUtMnattixt*    a  defence  of   the 
originality  of  Milton,  134. 
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